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SCHEIK FEIZI. 


Scnerk Ferzr’s* diwan consists, like 
all the greater diwans, or collections 
of lyrical poetry, of two principal di- 
visions,— of Kassideh, or the longer 
elegiac poems; and of Gazelles, the 
erotic, or mystical ; amongst the former, 
he himself mentions one consisting of 
18,000 lines. The usial subjects of 
the longest Kassideh are almost all in 
praise of the Shah Akbar, or Great ; 
who certainly merited the name more 
than any other Indian emperor whose 
history is recorded. Others of his elegies 
are on the death of his relations and 
friends. The Gazelles are veritably 
such as are termed Musk-gazelles, 
which career lightly over the rose-beds 
of enjoyment and the deserts of the 
passions; or, in other words, are of 
the lightest order, yet breathing the 
fragrance so peculiar to Persian poetry ; 
presenting life always under an aspect 
of sunshine, with the same calm heaven 
above. Inhis mystical poems, however, 
he is more true and more sublime than 
any other follower of Attar, or Djela- 
leddin; his mysticism partaking of the 
tone and colour of the Indian belief, 
in which he was reared. His principal 
mystical poem, called Serre, or Atoms 
in the Sun, is written in a thousand 
and one verses (that favourite number 





* Feizi was the brother of the great Abul Fazil, the historian. It is a proverb in 


in the East), and is partly mystical, 
partly philosophical. This title is the 
hieroglyphic indication of that mystery 
which a Mussulman does not think it 
expedient to expose to the broad light 
ofday. The work, besides the mystical 
Serre, treats, in the part devoted to 
philosophy, of the course of the sun 
through the zodiac; and is combined 
with much of the ancient Persian and 
Indian fire-worship and Brahminical 
theology. 

Feizi was introduced, when a boy, 
to the Brahmins, by Sultan Mohammed 
Akbar, as an orphan of their tribe, in 
order that he might learn their language, 
and obtain possession of their secrets. 
Feizi became attached to the daughter 
of the Brahmin who protected him, 
and she was offered him in marriage 
by the unsuspecting father. After a 
struggle between honour and inclina- 
tion, the former prevailed, and he con- 
fessed to the Brahmin the fraud that 
had been practised ; who, struck with 
horror, attempted to put an end to his 
own existence, fearing that he had be- 
trayed his trust. Feizi, with tears and 
protestations, entreated him to forbear, 
promising to submit to any command 
he might impose on him. The Brahmin 
consented to live, on condition that 
Feizi took an oath never to translate 
the Vedas, nor repeat to any one the 





the East, that the monarchs of Asia stood more in awe of the pen of Abul Fazil than 


the sword of Akbar. 
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creed of the Hindoos. Feizi, having 
complied with his desire, returned to 
the sultan, who, touched with his story, 
respected his oath, and forebore to in- 
sist on his translating the sacred books, 
although that had been the object of 
his stratagem. The sultan Akbar was 
a liberal thinker, and was anxious to 
attain truth, but gave offence to his 
Mohammedan subjects by the favour 
he shewed to the Hindoos, * 


Spring. 
’Tis spring—a hundred hopes are rife ; 
Dews are sparkling as they fall ; 
The rose, expanding into life, 
Offers Gemsbeid’s cup to all. 
Drops of rain that kiss the earth, 
From the sun derive their birth. 


See the blossoms, pale till now, 

Warm and blush in ev’ry beam, 
Till with varied hues they glow, 

And like flashing jewels gleam. 
Spring it is who gives us countless roses, 
And the lotus-eye of Heaven uncloses. 


Rays are pouring on each flow’r, 

New ones crowding ev’ry hour, 

Hiding in their teeming bosoms 

Promised fruit amidst the blossoms. 

See and wonder —heat and light can be 

Where nor fire nor smoke the eye may 
see! + 


The hyacinth, with waving tresses, 
Soft spring’s delicious power confesses ; 
The high-stemm’d cedars are renew'd, 
With health and grace their boughs 
endued ; 
Tender leaves rich verdure gain ; 
em’ralds glitter on the shining plain. 


Day of feasting, day of gladness ! 
Never dream of care or sadness ! 
All the wood with love is fill’d ; 
And the nightingale has trill’d 
Softest notes to her he long 
Wooed with many a deathless song. 
She to him is as the sun, 
And her thorns the beams around her, 
Hark! his minstrelsy begun, 
In the thrall of love has bound her. 


Tell, O poet! in thy lay, 

What the ten-tongued lilies say ; 
Tell what joy to earth is given ; 
Tell the countless gifts of Heaven. 
Ask is man no incense bringing, 
When he sees all nature springing ? 
Waters gush, and flow’rs unfold — 
Is his heart more closed and cold ? 
Can he view what spring displays, 
And be niggard of his praise ? 
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The events related in the following 
poem occurred a.D. 1606, a.n. 1015; 
and are related by Ferishta in his cele- 
brated history, many of the materials 
for which he drew from Feizi, whose 
poetical work, the Mahabarit, contains 
the chronicles of the Hindoo princes, 
It may not be out of place to add what 
remains of the history of the heroine of 
this episode. 

Chaja Aiass was a native of Western 
Tartary, and left his country to try his 
fortune in Hindostan. He was accom- 
panied by his wife, and was overtaken 
in the desert by fatigue and hunger. 
In this lamentable situation a daughter 
was born to him. When the unfortunate 
family reached Lahore, the emperor 
Akbar kept his court there. Asiph 
Chan, one of his principal omrahs, 
was a relation to Aiass, and received 
him with great kindness; and, from 
one situation of trust to another, he 
became high treasurer of the empire 
in the space of a few years. His 
desert-born was called Mehr-ul-Nissa, 
or the Sun of Women. As she grew 
up, she excelled all the women of the 
East in beauty, learning, and accom- 
plishments. She was educated with 
the greatest care ; and her genius and 
acquirements soon became the theme 
of general conversation, She was witty, 
satirical, ambitious, lofty, and her spi- 
rit beyond control. It happened on 
one occasion that Selim, the prince- 
royal, came to visit her father. When 
the public entertainment was over, and 
all but the principal guests were with- 
drawn, and the wine brought, the la- 
dies, according to custom, were intro- 
duced in their veils. Mehr-ul-Nissa 
had resolved to make a conquest of 
the prince. She exerted all her powers 
of pleasing ; her dancing and singing 
enraptured him; and at length, as if 
by accident, she dropped her veil, and 
his heart became completely her own. 
Selim, distracted with love, applied to 
his father, the sultan, to assist him ; 
but Akbar, aware that the hand of the 
dangerous beauty was already disposed 
of, refused to commit an act of tyranny ; 
and, in despite of the despair of the 
prince, Mehr-ul-Nissa became the wife 
of her father’s choice, Shere Afkun, a 
Turkomanian nobleman, of high lineage 
and great renown. The bridegroom, 
shortly after, disgusted with the insults 





* See Dow. 


t The original is here extremely mystical, not to say incomprehensible. 
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and annoyances which he met with 
from the prince, left the court of Agra, 
and retired, with his wife, to Bengal, 
where he became governor of the dis- 
trict of Burdwan. When Selim suc- 
ceeded his father, he recalled Shere ; 
but he dared not so far outrage public 
opinion as to deprive the illustrious 
omrah of his wife. Shere was a man 
of exalted feeling, and very popular ; 
his strength and valour rendered him 
remarkable, and his good qualities en- 
deared him to the people. He had 
spent his youth in Persia; and had 
served with extraordinary renown Shah 
Ismail, the chief of the Suvi line. His 
original name was Asta Jill; but hav- 
ing killed a lion, he was dignified with 
the title of Shere Afkun,—Destroyer of 
the Lion. Under the latter name, he 
obtained celebrity in India. He served 
in the wars of Akbar with extraordinary 
reputation ; and at the taking of Sind 
displayed prodigies of valour. Selim, 
now called Jehangire, kept his court 
at Delhi when Shere retumed. He 
vainly hoped that time had erased the 
memory of Melir-ul-Nissa from the 
monarch’s mind ; and being of a noble 
and trusting disposition, he suspected 
no treachery. Jehangire, however, had 
resolved, if possible, to rid himself of 
his rival. On one occasion, when hunt- 
ing, he caused him to be exposed to a 
tiger. Shere defended himself against 
the beast in a manner described as per- 
fectly miraculous, without weapons, 
and killed him. The sultan next laid 
a plot to have him trodden to death by 
an elephant; but he again escaped, 
having attacked the raging animal, and 
cut off its trunk. His house was after 
this beset by assassins, and he was in 
great peril, but once more succeeded 
in foiling his assailants. However, he 
at length fell a victim to the persevering 
cruelty of his rival; and, being drawn 
into an ambush, fell, pierced with six 
balls, after a fearful struggle, in which 
many of his murderers perished, 
Mehr-ul-Nissa’s conduct on this oc- 
casion might give cause to suspect that 
her grief was not extreme. She gave 
out that her husband, being aware of 
the sultan’s attachment to her, had 
commanded that, in case of his death, 
she should no longer resist his wishes, 
but surrender herself to him imme- 
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diately. She was accordingly conveyed 
with great care from Burdwan, where 
her unfortunate husband had again re- 
tired, hoping to live with her in peace, 
to Delhi, where she was received with 
every demonstration of respect and af- 
fection by the sultana mother. But an 
unforeseen disappointment awaited her; 
for, whether actuated by remorse or ca- 
price, Jehangire, now that no impedi- 
ment was in the way of his happiness, 
refused to see her, and she was shut up 
in one of the worst apartments of his 
seraglio, where four years were passed 
by the neglected beauty, in such po- 
verty and necessity, that, in order to 
support herself, she was obliged to 
employ her talent in various works, 
which were so exquisite, that she ob- 
tained a quick sale for them amongst 
the ladies of Delhi and Agra. By this 
means she was enabled to repair and 
beautify her apartments ; and she then 
clothed her attendants in the richest 
manner, retaining, however, herself, 
the simplest dress she could devise. 
Curiosity at length subdued the moody 
resolve of the sultan, and he resolved 
to see the singular being who, under 
whatever circumstances she appeared, 
commanded attention. Tle visited her 
apartments, where all he saw delighted 
him, but Mehr-ul-Nissa herself the 
most. He inquired why she made so 
great a difference in the costume of her 
slaves and herown? To which ques- 
tion she replied : “ Those born to ser- 
vitude must dress as it pleases those 
whom they serve: these are my ser- 
vants; I alleviate their bondage by 
every means in my power. But J, 
that am your slave, O emperor of the 
Moghuls! must dress according to 
your pleasure, not my own.” Charmed 
with the spirit of her answer, Jehangire 
at once forgot all his coldness; his for- 
mer love returned in its most tender 
form; he resolved to compensate his 
indifference to the beautiful widow by 
loading her with riches and pomp. 
The very next day, a magnificent fes- 
tival was prepared to celebrate their 
nuptials. Her name was changed by 
an edict into Noor-mii-hal, the Light 
of the Harem.* All his former fa- 
vourites vanished before her; and, 
during the remainder of the reign of 
Jehangire, she bore the chief sway in 





* She was afterwards called Noor-Jehan, Light of the World, and her name was 
joined to that of the emperor on the current coin. Who has not read with delight the 


poet Moore’s exquisite description of this same Noor-ma-hal ? 
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all the affairs of the empire. She ad- 
vanced all her family to the highest 
posts. Her numerous relatives poured 
in from Tartary, on hearing of the for- 
tune of the house of Aiass. Her father, 
worthy as he was great, sustained his 
rank with dignity and virtue; her bro- 
thers also acquitted themselves in their 
several governments, much to the satis- 
faction of all parties; and no family 
ever rose so rapidly or so deservedly 
to honour, rank, and eminence, as that 
of Cliaja Aiass and his desert-born, 


Chaja Aiass, the New-born. 


Day fades amidst the mighty solitude, 
The sun goes down, and leaves no hope 
behind ; 
Afar is heard the rav'ning cry for food 
Of savage monsters; and the sultry 
wind 
Sears with its furnace breath, and fresh- 
ens not 
With one reviving sigh the dismal spot, 
Where three devoted beings panting lie 
Prone on the scorching ground —as if to 
die 
Were all the boon could reach their help- 
less state, 
Abandon’d midst the trackless sands to 
fate ! 


And does young Aiass yield to fortune’s 
frown? 

Are all his high aspirings come to this ? 
His haughty bearing to the dust bow’d 

down, 

His glorious visions of success and 

bliss — 
The dreams that led him from his Tartar 
home, 

To seek in golden Hindostan renown— 
Is this the end of all? Lost, overcome, 
By famine and fatigue subdued at last ; 
Patience and firmness, hope and valour, 

past ! 


He cried: “ Oh, Allah! when the pa- 
triarch’s child 
Forlorn beside his fainting mother lay, 
Amidst the howling desert, dark and wild, 
When not a star arose to cheer her way, 
Heard she not Zemzem’s murm’ring wa- 
ters nigh, 
And the blest angel’s voice that said they 
should not die? 
But I!—look on my new-born child! — 
look there 
On my young wife! 
despair ? 


What can I but 
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She left her tents for me—abandon’d all 

The weulth, the state, her beauty well 
might claim : 

Alas, the guerdon of her truth how small! 

Alas, what had I but a soldier's name, 

A sword, a steed—my fuinting, faithful 


one! 
Whose course is, like thy master’s, almost 
done. 
I led her here to die—to die! —when 
earth 
Has lands so beautiful and scenes so 
fair— 
Cities and realms, and mines of countless 
worth — 
Monarchs, with proud sultanas all their 
care, 


And nonewith Zehra worthy tocompare! 
Yet here she lies, a broken cloud—a gem, 
Fit for the first in India’s diadem. 

Oh, she was like that tree,* all purity, 

Which, ere the hand of man approach 

the bough, 
No bird or creeping insect suffers nigh, 
Nor shelter to aught evil will allow ; 
But once the fruit is pluck’d, there ends 
the charm — 

Dark birds and baneful creatures round it 
swarm, 

Thou, selfish Aiass! hast destroy'd the 
tree— 

Behold its lovely blossoms seathed by 
thee ! 

Ts there no hope? 
steed! 

Fail not thy master at his latest need — 

Thou canst, thou wilt support her gentle 
weight. 

Courage !—thou wert not wont to deem 
it great : 

A little further — yet one effort more ; 

And if we perish then, our miseries are 
o’er !” 


Revive, my noble 


“ But oh, my child!” the fainting mother 
cried, 
‘* My arms are feeble, and support thee 
not. 
And thou, lost Aiass ! death is in thy face. 
Why should we strive to quit this hideous 
place ? 
My babe and I can perish by thy side — 
Sufficient for our graves this fatal spot.” 


She spoke and prostrate fell. With nerve- 
less hands, 
Her form sad Aiass on his steed has 
cast, 
Which trembling with his lifeless burden 
stands— 
His struggling breath comes heavily 
and fast. 





* The lit-chi, a tree of China, of which it is recorded that, before the hand of man 
has gathered the fruit, no bird or insect dares approach it; but as soon as any one 
has touched the branches, all sorts of voracious birds, large and small, come to prey 


upon it, 
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A task, a fearful task, must yet be done, 
Ere he the desert’s path shall dare ex- 
plore : 
His babe must sleep beneath yon tree 
—alone ! 
No parent’s kiss shall ever wake her 
more. 
Some leaves he pluck’d —the only leaves 
that grew 
Upon that mound, so parch’d and 
desolate ; 
These o’er the sleeping innocent he 
threw, 
Look’d not, nor turn’d, and left it to 
its fate. 


‘«« My babe, thou wert a pearl too bright, 
For pitiless earth’s unfriendly slight. 

He who first called thee forth, again 
Shall place thee in thy parent shell ; 
There shalt thou slumber, free from pain, 

While guardian Peris watch thee well. 
Within our hearts, two living urns, 

Shall live thy mem’ry, blessed one ! 
As the white water-lily turns 

Her silver petals to the moon, 
Though distance must their loves divide, 
And but his image gilds the tide.” 


Oh, who shall tell what horror, what 
dismay 
Flash’d wildly from lost Zehra’s hag- 
gard eye, 
When, toiling slowly on their devious 
way, 
Hler sense return’d, and lo, her arms no 
more 
She found with straining clasp her infant 
bore! 
She shriek’d—O God! that ery of agony 
Will Aiass hear for ever. Hark! it rings 
Like the death-trump, and, by its fear. 
ful spell, 
Back all his strength and wasted vigour 


brings : 
He feels unnatural force returning 
swell 
In all his veins—his blood is fame. That 
shriek 
Resounds again, far through the desert 
borne. 
What need of words the fatal truth to 
speak ? 


What need of questions? Is she not 
forlorn ? 
Is not the branch torn from the tree away ? 
And will it not, even where it stands, 
decay ? 
Oh! she had, in those few brief hours 
Her desert-born had seen of light, 
Gazed in its face, and thought the flowers 
Of Eden clustered rich and bright 
In glory round its radiant brow, 
That all Al Jannat’s gems were hid 
Beneath that pure and snowy lid. 
Where were those heav’nly glances now ? 
Oh! as she feebly knelt beside 


Its rugged couch, her tears would start 
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Lest ought of evil should betide 

The cherish’d idol of her heart. 

She traced the father’s features there, 
In that small tablet, pure and fair, 
Exulting in a mother’s name ; 
And, in her daughter, nursed the flame 
That burn’d, divided, yet the same. 
And has she lost that blessed one ? 
How lost? Starved—left to beasts a 
rey! 
Was deed so fell by Aiass done? 

Her own beloved, her hope, her stay ! 
Has mis’ry changed his heart to stone ? 
“ My child, my child!” she shrieks. The 

desert wild 
Return’d in hollow yells, ‘‘ Give back my 
child !” 


* * * 2 * 


With flashing eye and rapid pace, 
Of hope or fear alike bereft, 
Flies Aiass, guided by the trace 
His courser’s tott’ring steps had left, 
Along the deep and sandy way, 
Back where his poor deserted infant lay. 


Beneath a tree, the single one 
That in that desert sprang alone 
Like latent hope, that struggling, will 
Live in the tortured bosom still, 
Slumb’riug and peaceful lay the child — 
A faint and tender roseate streak 
Ilad dawned along its hollow cheek, 
And in unconscious dreaming bliss — it 
smiled, 


But, coiled around it, peering in 
To the closed eyes and tranquil face, 
Winding its dark rings on the ivory skin, 
A black snake holds it in his fell em- 
brace ; 
His forked tongue and fiery eye reveal 
The helpless infant's fate one moment 
more shall seal! 


With frantic shout the father forward 
sprung, 
While yet the serpent to his victim clung ; 
The hideous monster, startled from his 
prey, 
Quelled by a human glance, relaxed 
his bold, 
With sudden bound 
slimy fold, 

And ‘midst the rocky hollow slunk away. 
One frenzied spring, and to his panting 
breast 
Aiass, his wakened, 
prest ! 


unloosed each 


rescued treasure 


With step than antelope’s more fleet, 
The happy father rushed away ; 
And where his hapless Zelira lay, 
Cast his lov’d burden at her feet. 
His brain reels round, his short-lived 
vigour flies ; 
Prostrate he falls, and darkness veils his 
eyes. 
* * a * 
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The Caravan. 


Oh ! wild is the waste where the caravan 
roves, 

And many the danger the traveller proves ; 

But the star of the morning shall beckon 
him on, 

And blessful the guerdon his patience has 
won ; 

Nor water, nor milk, nor fresh dates shall 
he need, 

No loss has he met of good camel or 
steed ; 

He looks o’er the sands as a road to re- 
nown, 

For the hills in the distance his labours 
shall crown ; 

He sings of Shirauz and her generous 
wine, 

And pours to the Prophet libations 
divine ; 

The numbers of Hafiz awake in his song, 

And who shall declare that the poet is 
wrong ? 


Gazel. 


To-day is giv’n to pleasure, 
It is the feast of spring ; 

And earth has not a treasure, 
Our fortune shall not bring ! 


Fair moon, the bride of heaven confest, 
Whose light has dimmed each star, 

Shew not thy bright face in the East, 
My love’s outshines thee far. 


Why sighs the lonely nightingale, 
Ere day’s first beams appear ? 

She murmurs forth her plaintive tale, 
For coming spring to hear. 


Oh! ye severely wise, 

To-day your counsels spare ; 
Your frown in vain denies 

The wine-cup and the fair. 
Within our haunts of bliss 

The dervish may be seen, 
Whose seat, till days like this, 

Within the mosque has been, 


I care not who the truth declare 
That Hafiz fills again ; 
Ilis eyes are on his charming fair, 
His lips the wine-cup drain! 
* ® * x 
Beside a fountain’s brink a group fe 
clined, 
Where waters sported with the morning 
wind ; 
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Trees threw their shadows broad and 
deep around, 

And grass, like em’ralds freshen’d all the 
ground. 

All former care and future toil forgot, 

They hailed the present in this happy 
spot ; 

Merchants they were, and great their 
treasured store ; 

Rich musk from Khoten, gems and stuffs 
they bore, 

Bound o’er the desert sands to far Lahore. 

From climes remote, and diff’rent nations 
some, 

Amidst these arid tracks were bent to 
roam 

In search of pleasure, wand’ring from 
their home. 

They sang their country’s legends as they 
lay, 

And soothed with melody the devious 
way. 

One dark.eyed minstrel lured the curious 
throng, 

To list the Brahmin’s sad, mysterious 
song. 


Lay of Brimha’s* Sorrow. 


Minstrel, wake the magic spell ! 
Sing of love, its wonders tell ; 

Tell how it subdues the proud. 
Shall we blame weak man that falls, 
When thy glowing verse recalls 

How immortal natures bowed ; 
How great Brimha’s heart was tried ; 
How for woman’s love he sighed ? 


Who shall say where love begins, 
How its subtle way it wins? 

Gods, who love the race they frame,t 
Cannot tell whence springs the flame. 
Man may reason long and well, 

But can never break the spell. 


Sing of Brimha, and the pain 
Which disturbs his sacred reign ; 
Even on his heav’nly throne, 

Tears of sorrow cloud his eye, 
Dreaming of that fatal one 

Born in awful mystery ; 
Last created, prized the most, 
Beauteous, loving, loved — and lost! 


Sometimes when the stars look dim, 
And the moaning winds are high, 

Brimha wakes his mournful hymn, 
Tuned to grief that cannot die. 





Brimha (or Wisdom) says the sacred book of the Hindoos, weeping for the 





contempt shewn of his orders by the men he had created, produced a brown spirit called 
Rudder (the Weeper), because he was produced in tears. The brown spirit sat down 
before Brimha, and began to weep. Brimha afterwards created ten men, and one 
woman named Kam (Love): she proceeded from his heart. With this beautiful being 
he fell in love, and being reproached by the ten men, he conquered his passion and 
changed her into ten bodies, one of which he gave to each of the munies (men). 

+ “ God cannot account for the love he bears his creatures.” —Shaster. 
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Lament. 


Then farewell! since ’tis a crime, 
Being beautiful as day, 

To adore thee through all time ; 
Since I may not call thee mine, 
Nor before thy glance divine 

Gaze my own rapt soul away ! 

Ill my anxious toil repaid me, 

Fatal was the power that made thee ! 
Others may behold those eyes, 

Others live, for ages blest ; 

I must seek my native skies, 

Robbed of hope, of peace, and rest. 

Thou wilt make the world all light, 

But my throne is endless night ; 

From my heart thy being came, 

Springing from its purest flame. 

Little deemed I that the last, 
Brightest of my works would be, 

As my eager glances fast 

On the perfect form I cast, 

Fatal to my power and me. 

Of the lotus flower I chose, 

Leaves the freshest for thine eyes ; 
Flowers whose petals never close, 

And whose colours are the sky’s ; 
For thy hair, the clouds that fleet 

O’er the radiant face of heaven ; 
And the waves thy glancing feet, 

All their rapid play had given. 
Ev’ry bud of purest race 
Was combined to form thy face ; 

All the powers my prescience knew 

In one mighty work I threw; 

All its force my mind employed, 

And the close its peace destroyed ! 

Fain would I the task forget ~ 
W hich has charmed each sense so long, 

For its guerdon is regret, 

And its memory breathes of wrong. 
Not one hope can Fate allow, 

‘Tis a crime to love thee now ! 
Vainly is the world created, 

Vainly may it rise or fall ; 

Dead to joy, with triumph sated, 

’Tis to me a desert all. 

All is nothing without thee, 

Yet thy name is death to me ! 

Death ! ah, would that death could come? 
And my long despair be o’er ; 

But in my eternal home, 

I must murmur evermore. 
Weeping even as Rudder wept, 
Tears that in oblivion slept, 

Till the din of mortal strife 

Called his being into life: 


Ali Unsuree. 





Floods of tears he gave to me, 

And the saddest flow for thee. 
Farewell, child of beauty !—go, 
Bless and gladden all below ; 

Turn thine eyes to heaven in prayer, 
And behold a lover there, 

Who renounced, for thy dear sake, 
All the bliss of earth combined ; 
Gave the joys his power might take, 

And to virtue all resigned !* 
- * a * 


A shriek! — what sound is through the 
stillness sent? 

All pause, all listen, breathless and in- 
tent. 

Even the sagacious camels cease to graze, 

The coursers snuff the air with eager gaze ; 

And anxious voices soon their counsel 


leat,— 

“‘ Some traveller lost amidst the desert’s 
maze 

Demands our care. On, on! ere yet 
too late, 

Snatch we our brother from impending 
fate !” 

And thus was Aiass saved. And at that 
hour 

Arose the star that shed its guiding 
power, 

And led him on to wealth, and pomp, and 
state ; 


The noblest, highest, ’midst the proud 
and great. 

And bards have told the fortunes of that 
child, 

Exposed to famine in the fearful wild, 

Whose wond’rous beauty and whose 
mighty fame 

Have filled the world with Mehr-ul-Nis- 
sa’s name ! 


ALI UNSUREE. 


Ali Unsuree flourished in that golden 
age of the arts when King Mabmoud 
reigned, who, though unfortunate 
enough to incur the ill-will of the im- 
mortal Firdousi, was nevertheless the 
friend and patron of all the genius of 
his period. Among the most dis- 
tinguished for learning, philosophy, 
science, and general literature, and, 
above all, as a great poet, was Unsuree. 
No less than four hundred men of 
letters, besides all the students of the 





* Brimha is sometimes represented in the form of an infant, with his toe in his 
mouth, floating on a comala, or water-flower, and sometimes on a leaf of that plant, 
upon the waters. The Brahmins mean by this allegory that, at the time of the re- 
novation of the world, the wisdom and designs of God will appear as in their infancy. 
Brimha floating on a leaf, shews the instability of things at that period ; his toe, which 
he sucks, implies that Infinite Wisdom subsists of itself, and the position of Brimha’s 


body is an emblem of the endless circle of eternity. 


We see him sometimes creeping 


forth from a winding shell, to typify the unsearchable ways in which Divine Wisdont 
issues forth. 





Brimh, or the Divinity, has a thousand names.—See Dow. 
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University of Ghizni, boasted of being 
his pupils, So great was his reputa- 
tion, that no work was allowed to be 
presented to the monarch which had 
not been honoured by the approbation 
of Unsuree. An heroic poem on the 
actions of Mahmoud, is one of his 
principal works. It is recorded of 
him that the king having, one night 
when intoxicated, cut off the beautiful 
tresses of his favourite mistress, when 
morning came was plunged into de- 
spair at beholding his rash act. He 
became a prey to vexation and remorse, 
was restless and uneasy, refusing all 
consolation, and rendered irritable in 
the extreme on the recollection of his 
folly. In this state every one feared 
to approach him, and the palace was 
filled with terror and consternation. 
The poet Unsuree, however, resolved 
to break the spell, and accosted the 
monarch in a manner which attracted 
his attention; he then, without a mo- 
ment’s consideration, addressed him 
in the lines which follow, which so 
delighted Mahmoud that he ordered 
his mouth to be three times filled with 
jewels (a method of shewing satisfaction 
more gratifying, one would think, to 
his cupidity than his delicacy), after 
which, calling for wine, he ordered 
the poet to be seated beside him, and 
in his society forgot his grief, consider- 
ing probably, that “ his bane and anti- 
dote were both before him.” 


On the Tresses of the Fair One. 


Be this day for ever blest! 
None shall sigh, none shed a tear ; 
Let the grape’s rich juice be prest, 
Scatter roses far and near. 
These are hours to mirth devoted ; 
She on whom our monarch doated 
Made his cup with bliss run o’er, 
Gave his love a charm the more. 


But he grieves! What should he dread? 
See those waving tresses all, 
See the curls that deck her head, 
One by one like blossoms fall! 
Though his hand has pruned the tree, 
Why should sorrow cloud his brow, 
Since the boughs will fairer be, 
More display their treasures now ? 
Should the tender cypress’ sprays 
Cast their arms unchecked around, 
’T would become a tangled maze 
Where no grace, no charm were found ; 
But those beauties thinned and shorn, 
More its slender shape adorn. 
Ev’ry ringlet hid a grace, 
Now shines out the lovely face ; 
Now the clouds are lost to view, 
And the sun breaks smiling through. 


Specimens of Persian Poetry. 
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One of the subjects which all Oriental 
poets are fond of treating, is the tra- 
dition of the Gardens of Irem. There 
exist many legends of cities occasionally 
discovered in the deserts, presenting 
mysterious appearances, and numerous 
are the histories recorded of adven- 
turous travellers who have dared to 
explore their wonders. Not one of the 
least interesting is the nursery-story, 
evidently of Eastern origin (as are so 
many become familiar as household 
words), of the Sleeping Beauty, several 
features of which remind us of the 
City of the Winding Sands. Sir John 
Mandeville had heard of similar won- 
ders in Africa, and many wanderers in 
strange lands have come unexpectedly 
upon scarcely less extraordinary visions. 

It is recorded that God sent the 
Prophet Heber to convert the tribe of 
Aad, an idolatrous race who exceeded 
in size all the rest of mankind. Heber 
exhorted them for fifty years in vain, 
and at length cursed the race. Shed- 
daud was at this time king of Syria, 
and the prophet used every endeavour 
to convert him: he described the de- 
lights of Paradise, and the rewards 
promised to the true believer; but 
Sheddaud answered with contempt, 
* There is nothing in all you tell me 
difficult to imitate. What shall pre- 
vent me, who have such boundless 
wealth and power, from creating a 
Paradise for myself in this world?” 
Whereupon he despatched messengers 
to every part of the world to bring to 
the foot of his throne all that was most 
precious and extraordinary in art or 
nature. He then set about construct- 
ing a garden which was to eclipse the 
glories of the heavenly Paradise, and 
for forty years he gave up his whole 
mind to the accomplishment of this 
object. 

The wondrous city and gardens of 
Irem are said to exist always in the 
deserts of Aden, preserved by Pro- 
vidence as a monument of Divine 
justice ; but invisible, except occasion- 
ally when they are permitted to be 
seen—a favour accorded to Colabah, 
the camel-seeker, in the reign of the 
Khalif Moawiyah. 

The Koran alludes to this tradition 
in the 89th chapter, “ Remember how 
thy Lord dealt with Ad, the people of 
Irem, adorned with lofty buildings, the 
like whereof hath not been erected in 
the land,” 
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The Gardens of Irem. 


Fromthe Tohfet al Mujalis.—Persian MS, 


“« Why prate to me of Paradise, 
Why talk of all the joys it yields,— 
Why boast of Houri’s radiant eyes, 
Of crystal streams and emerald fields ? 
Am I not Yemen’s mighty lord? 
Have I not wealth, a countless hoard ? 
What king in heaven or earth can claim 
The awe that waits on Sheddaud’s name ? 
I’ve sought throughout the world, and find 
A spot beneath rich Syria’s sun 
Where, every wondrous charm combin’d, 
An earthly Paradise is won. 
The kings of Ormuz, Hind, and Greece, 
My store with tribute shall increase. 


Each brick that forms my palace wall 
Alternate gold and silver glows, 

Aud clustered close between them all 
Are pearl and gems in gorgeous rows ; 

A thousand courts extend around, 
Whose marble scarce for gems is seen ; 

Rich trees of gold bend to the ground 
With buds of amethyst between ; 

Musk, amber, saffron, glitt’ring ore, 

Where sand might serve another's floor. 


Fruits of far climates, known to few, 

Please ev’ry sense, and flowers so rare 
Ne’er felt before the summer dew, 

Nor blossomed in so pure an air. 
Have I not houris, too !— more bright 

Than Eden’s caves of pearl can shew,* 
Whose charms can make that day seem 

night, 
And prove what man creates below 
Is greater far than gods can know ! 


Gathered from every clime of earth, 
Two bundred thousand slaves are mine; 

The graceful youths of matchless worth, 
The maids of beauty all divine. 


Forward, my train! the hour is come 
When Sheddaud seeks his glorious home ; 
While Irem’s gardens smile for me, 
How needless Paradise must be !” 
* . * * 
The impious king, with proud disdain, 
Marshalled his bold and thoughtless 
train : 
With shout and song they journey’d on,— 
A jewelled sea their myriads shone ! 
Far on they sped in pomp and state, 
And paused before Al Irem’s gate. 
‘‘ Mine—mine at last!” the monarch 
cried ; 
“ Proud Ve of Heaven, thou art de- 
fied !” 


When, louder than the thunder’s peal, 
A cry arose, so deep, so clear ; 

All trembling turn, and, shrinking, feel 
No mortal summons meets the ear. 


The Two Ehlis. 
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The king looked up—lo! in his path 
A form beside those gates of gold, 
Frowning and fierce in awful wrath, 
Arrests his march, and thunders— 
‘© Hold!” 


“ Who art thou?” shrieked the king ; 
“ Away! 
’Tis Sheddaud comes—the mighty 
one ! 
Dash him to earth! Will none obey?” 
But all stand ghastly, fixed as stone. 
The shadowy form was there the same, 
And grimly smiled in stern reply : 
“‘ Sheddaud ! thy soul I come to claim,— 
The angel of the dead am I!” 


“ Yet hear, when Sheddaud pleads ; but 
give 
One moment more !’’ he wildly cries, 
That I may enter in, and live 
To see my glorious Paradise !” 


One foot is in his stirrup still, 

To gain the ground in vain he tries ; 
His soul obeys the angel’s will, 

And prone to earth a corpse he lies ! 


Wild flashes of destructive light 

Burst from the heavens with awful might; 
Fierce winds rush forth with deafening 

roar, 

And all that army’s proud array 

A whirlwind’s fury sweeps away : 

While Irem’s gardens, vainly bright, 

Just gleaming to their ravished sight, 
Are lost to earth for evermore! 


THE TWO EHLIS. 


There are two Persian poets of the 
name of Ebli,—the first from Shiraz, 
the last from Khorassan. Ehli of 
Shiraz was a poor but an esteemed 
poet, and was very successful in the 
rhythmical construction of his poems. 
He was a great admirer of the fair sex ; 
and when Sultan Hossein first saw 
him, he expressed his surprise that an 
old grey-haired man like Ehli should 
still write in such glowing terms of 
beauty. To which the poet answered : 


‘« My locks of white of time remind me, 
But not the less am I a lover ; 

For by these silver chains that bind me, 
The slave of love you may discover.” 


The sultan one day, walking in his 
garden, gave orders to the eunuchs 
that no one should be admitted. Enhli, 
who applied for entrance, was sent 
back, and immediately wrote on the 
spot the following lines :— 


a 


* The houris inhabit hollowed pearls in the garden of Eden.—Koran. 
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Oh, were I but the carpet spread 

Which those majestic feet have prest ; 
Were I the dust on which you tread, 
My destiny indeed were blest. 


But I am old,—my silver hair 

Gains from your eye no ray of light ; 
My envious star arose in care, 

And drives the poet from your sight ! 


Having sealed up the paper containing 
these lines, he cast them in the stream 
which flowed into the garden, and at 
length they reached the sultan’s feet ; 
who, pleased with the poet’s prostra- 
tion, admitted him into the garden, and 
received him most graciously. This is 
but one instance out of a thousand of 
the nature of the kassidehs, or poems 
of praise, which the Persian poets ofall 
ranks but the highest did not scruple to 
address to their lord and ruler, the om- 
nipotent Shah. Ehjli of Shiraz after- 
wards withdrew to Tabriz, at the 
period when Kemandara ruled over that 
place; and, enfeebled by age, retired 
altogether from the world, and, finally, 
died in his native place, in the year of 
the héjira 942 (a.p. 1545). His name- 
sake, Ehli of Khorassan, was also a 
distinguished poet, but of so suscepti- 
ble a temperament, that, like another 
Medjnoon, he was for a time com- 
pletely divested ofreason. Ilis poems, 
however, breathe an earnest and im- 
passioned spirit, as may be judged 
by the following extract :— 


EHLI OF KHORASSAN. 


The memory of thee brings grief alone,— 
‘To me on earth thou art the only one! 
So heavy is my step, so wild my gaze, 
My faithful watchdog sees me mur- 
muring come, 
And from my presence shrinks in dread 
amaze. 
* Can this be he who gladdened once 
his home ?” 
Ah! what is home to me! my ouly 
dream 
is of thy bower, where roses ever gleam ; 
Others may look upon those flowers, but I 
Dare not approach the blessed sanctuary ! 
That thou art perfect is my wo,— 
My dreams are wild, too well I know ; 
And yet each tone of that dear voice 
Bids my weak heart once more rejoice, 
The fabric of my hope’s defeat 
Is fallen in ruins at thy feet. 
Who wanders in the rocky ways 
Where Beysitoun her wonders shews, 
And to the traveller’s eye displays 
Shireen the beautiful— the lost — 
But thinks of all the toil it cost 
To gain Ferhad a life of woes! 
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Ah! who the lover’s deathless work has 

seen 
But strikes his breast and cries,“ Alas, 
Shireen !” 


Such is the fate of love, yet I love on, 

And think, and sigh, and watch for thee 
alone. 

Oh, Ehli! has she ever sighed again ? 

Or, like Ferhid’s, is all thy labour vain? 


MIRZA KASSIM. 


Mirza Kassim, sprung from a family 
of scheiks of consideration in Khoras- 
san, was the last Persian poet who em- 
ployed the heroic measure, treading in 
the footsteps of Firdousi and Djami, as 
epic and romantic poets. He left be- 
hind him no less than four works in 
Mesnevy-verse, viz. a Shanaméh, or 
poetical history of the exploits of Shah 
Ismail ; one didactic, and two romantic 
poems; the history of the loves of 
Leila and Medjnoon, of Khosru and 
Shireen; which subjects had already 
been treated of by the greatest of the 
romantic poets, Nisami, Djami, Khosru, 
and Ifatifi. Sam Mirza has preserved 
the following verse from his otherwise 
entirely prosaical Shanaméh :— 


Into the clear bright air rose heavily 
So thick a dust, the faithful in his 
prayer 
Looked up in vain to the o’erarching sky, 
The path of Heaven no more might 
greet him there ! 
A forest of red lances —red with blood, 
Waved like the billows of some rushing 
flood. 
And Morning looked to earth, and saw 
her glow 
Reflected in the ruddy glare below. 
From head to fvot, clad in translucent 
steel, 
Each hero marched, a mirror to the 
eye ; 
Time seems to pause,—for none his in- 
fluence feel,— 
So fierce is man, so dread his enmity ! 
Such mighty thrusts were given, such 
fatal wounds, 
On helm and shield each thundering 
blow resounds ! 
So Ferhad'’s axe the mountain echoes 
woke, 
And Beysitoun was cleft at every stroke, 
Like figures moulded by the artist’s skill, 
Removed and guided at the player’s will. 
So fall the knights, hewn down, and 
senseless thrown, 
Till all the plain with glittering arms is 
strown ! 


In his romantic poem of “ Leila and 
Medjnoon” oceur the following lines : 
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Tell not my heart to love no more, 

This mine o’erflowing with its store! 

The rain in spring that freshens all, 

Though large the drops, though thick 
they fall, 

Efface not from the tulip’s breast 

The burning marks* by love imprest ; 

Nor can my tears, that ever flow, 

Wash from my heart its deathless wo! 


In his “ Monadjat,” or invocation 
hymn to the poem of Khosru and 
Shireen, occur the following lines, in 
which this favourite metaphor, drawn 
from the streaks on the petals of the 
tulip, is repeated. The marks which 
occur on some flowers have inspired 
the poets of every age, but particularly 
the ancients, who dwell with much 
curious and mysterious speculation on 
their supposed meaning. The hya- 
cinth, or probably the martagon, is 
continually mentioned. Virgil, more 
than once, alludes to the circumstance : 


“Say where grow flowers with names 
of kings inscribed.” + 


Mirza Kassim. 
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And Milton tells of 
“That sanguine flower inscribed with 


wo.” 

That flower on whose leaves the initi- 
ated could plainly read the sad words, 
“ Ai! ail” said by some to have 
sprung from the tears of Venus, on the 
death of her beloved Adonis. 


“The burning mark Love’s hand im- 
printed there 
Glows on the cheek of the beloved fair. 
Alas! my heart is withered in the flame ; 
But what though death itself should be 
my doom? 
Say, can the fire that burnt this mortal 
frame, 
Its worthless ashes more than once 
consume ? 


From the same poem is the address 
which follows: the taper and moth is 
as frequent an image with Eastern 
writers as the rose and nightingale. { 
The Spanish poets, deriving the idea, 
of course, from the Arabians, constantly 






* This is a very favourite idea amongst Eastern writers. 
+t Eclogues. 
¢ There are several other fanciful attachments, or sympathies, which please the 
imaginations of the Persians ; while the moth and taper love each other in vain, the 


flame loves the taper, and persecutes it. 


Among other fanciful ideas is that of the 


poetical bird Chacéra, said to be enamoured of the moon, and to feed on its beams. 


Song in Illustration. 


I only beg return from thee 
Of all this world of tenderness ; 
I let no eye my weakness see, 
To none my hopes or fears express : 
I never speak thy praises now, 
My tongue is mute, and cold my brow. 


Even like that pensive bird am I 

Who loves the radiant orb of night, 
Sings on in hopeless melody, 

And feeds upon his beams of light ; 
But never does the planet deign 
To pity her unceasing pain! 


The moon is less insensible, according to some, to the attractions of the white 
water-lily ; who, indifferent to his affection, lavishes all her fondness on the stream 


which sustains her. 


I love the glassy wave 
Neither night nor day 
But still wander on, 
And, whate’er betide, 
Ready with soft care 
And within his arms 
My existence lies 
While I float along, 
Feeling his caresses, 
Sorrow cannot come 


Thus the Arabian, 


Azz-eddin, sings :— 


In which my leaves I lave : 
Do I turn away ; 
Loving him alone. 
He is at my side, 
All my griefs to share ; 
Hides me from all harms. 
In our tender ties. 
List’ning to his song ; 
Which my fond heart blesses! 
Near our happy home. 


But my flower would fade away, 


Should he leave me for a day! 
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repeat it in their love-verses : there is 
something more uncommon and ori- 
ginal in these lines than is usually met 
with on a similar subject. Some li- 
berties of omission have been taken 
with the original; for instance, such 
passages as, “ Thou art, oh prince of 
tapers, a bird that feeds on blood and 
fire ; therefore thy beak is fiery blood- 
red. Time nourishes thee with flame 
and blood, which are dedicated to thee 
instead of corn and water,” 


Address of a Lover to a Taper. 

Taper! thou art wasting fast, 

Perishing amidst the flame,— 
Restless, flickering to the last, 

But still worshipping the same ; 
Turning, as I turn, thy sight 
To a false and fatal light. 

Yet ’tis only till ’tis day 

Thou art doomed to waste away ; 


- a eee 





—— 


My Private Log; or, a Tale of the Sea. 
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While all day and night I know 
Never respite from my wo. 

Yet thy life prolonged can be 
’Midst the flame alone, like me! 
As the phenix only lives 

While the fire her being gives, 
While its heat her life supplies,— 
And, as she existed, dies. 


The never-exhausted theme of the 
praises of spring is not neglected by 
Mirza Kassim: part of a poem of his is 
here given :— 

Spring. 
The rose-bud, whose soft leaves are seen 

Wet with the dews of morn, has smiled 
Like the bright mouth of fair Shireen, 

Whose charms Ferhad of peace be- 

guiled, 
Ah, flatt'ring Spring! each sweet caress, 
Formed to chess and to bless, 
Blushes in the cheeks discloses 
Of a thousand half-blown roses. 


ee 


MY PRIVATE LOG, 


THE GLORIOSO: A TALE OF THE SEA. 


ly was my morning watch, and the 
break of day anxiously looked for, as 
several of the Spanish ships under our 
convoy were in so unseaworthy a con- 
dition, that we were apprehensive they 
might quietly disappear. At last the 
dawn, with “ sandals gray,” enabled 
us to descry their great forms hovering 
around us. They had been left at Ca- 
diz from the battle of Trafalgar, and 
during the time of the conflict in Spain, 
without repairs, or even a coat of paint 
or pitch, until their sides looked time- 
worn, gray, and dusky. That tone of 
colour accorded with the cool and 
leaden daybreak ; and if the silence 
had not been broken by the rippling 
of the sea, as the ship made her way 
under the influence of a sullen breeze, 
it might have been supposed that Nep- 
tune and Aurora were desirous of be- 
ing allowed an extra nap. Looking 
round with my night-glass to count the 
number, that I might report to the 
commodore they were all safe, I saw 
the gun-room port of the Glorioso, the 
ship nearest, open ; then a lanyard haul 
the stern-ladder near enough for a youth 
to get on it. Ile ascended, and, with 
caution, stepped into the stern-gallery 
on the larboard side. Almost at the 
same instant a female form, robed in 
white, appeared, There was one deep 





and long embrace; once, after sepa- 
rating, their lips again met; a few 
whispered words were spoken. Il 
leaped lightly on the rope-ladder, and 
descended ; she disappeared. Le was 
my shipmate; his beloved, an exile 
escaping from a country blighted with 
war and all its horrors. 

After having reported to the com- 
modore that the ships were near us, 
my thoughts reverted to the scene 
just described ; strange forebodings 
crossed my mind, then joyous and 
buoyant, and gleaming with all the 
fire of youth, and indefinite ideas of 
ambition and naval glory. Perhaps the 
dull morning had some effect on me ; 
for external objects have, imperceptibly, 
influences which give a particular bias 
to the thoughts. Vernon's inferior grade 
in our service, and the rank of Isabella, 
the daughter of the Marquis Coretta, 
seemed at first an insurmountable bar- 
rier; then the difference of their reli- 
gious creeds ; and, lastly, the bigotry of 
the marchioness, and the undisguised 
hatred to the English of the marquis, 
led me to conclude that my friend was 
preparing for her he loved and for 
himself, danger, vexation, and sorrow. 
Vernon was a sailor from ardent ad- 
miration of his profession ; and though, 
three years before, he had inherited a 
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considerable fortune, he pursued it 
with a gay and unremitting attention 
to his duty, which marked him for fu- 
ture excellence. Ile had shewn from 
early youth a strong desire to be a 
sailor, but was prevented by his father 
and uncle from following the strong 
predilection, and placed in their bank- 
ing-house, where, fortunately, he learned 
the value of money, and the forms of 
business. His uncle died, and left 
him a large sum on the death of his 
father, who soon after followed, and 
Vernon found himself the master of 
wealth. He immediately left the bank- 
ing-house, and sailed for more than 
two years in a smart frigate ; and then 
joined us, on her being paid off. Lis 
form was manly, muscular, and thin, 
his features fine; the expression of his 
countenance was open, intelligent, and 
bold ; but, now and then, the softest 
feelings appeared as if exerting their 
complete mastery over him. His cou- 
rage had been often tried, and those 
who knew him best were aware that, 
when once determined, no one could 
turn him from his course. Some days 
elapsed, and my glass, though often 
turned towards the Glorioso, never told 
me more than that the white-robed 
nymph was often on deck beneath the 
awning, and that Vernon was never far 
distant, and that either the old duenna 
or the marchioness were always keep- 
ing watch over the youthful Isabella. 
Not more than a week after my first 
discovery, we were under the high 
land of Majorca. The old seamen 
were uneasy, and ever and anon 
looked at the horizon, then aloft, and 
often scanned the increasing swell, 
though the wind was light. About an 
hour before sunset, the commodore, 
with a calm and anxious look, said to 
the first lieutenant, “ Mr. Blake, the 
marine barometer never deceives: the 
appearances on the horizon, this in- 
creasing swell, and the gathering of 
the clouds, are witnesses to its truth 
which cannot be mistaken.” He then 
looked around once more, and sud- 
denly and sharply called out, “ Turn 
the hands up; shorten sail.” It was 
expected, and the boatswain’s shrill 
call was quickly answered by the hur- 
rying up of the men. “ Mr. Blake, 
close reef the topsails, and reef the 
courses ; get down the topgallant masts 
on deck, lower the gaff, and see every 
thing aloft and below secured.” “ Ay, 
ay, sir,” said the smart lieutenant ; and 


The Glorioso. 
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the commodore turned to the signal- 
officer, and directed him to telegraph 
to the squadron to prepare to the best 
of their ability for a heavy gale, and, 
if possible, to strike their topmasts, for 
he knew the rotten condition ofall their 
rigging. 

The Glorioso telegraphed that her 
foremast was sprung, and that she 
leaked more than in the morning. 
The commodore shook his head, and 
at once called for Mr. Blake, and pe- 
remptorily said, “* Send twenty good 
men and a three-inch hawser to the 
Glorioso; and tell the carpenter to 
return in the boat, and report the 
state of her foremast, and of the ship 
generally, as far as he can see. Hasten 
them, sir; there will be hardly time.” 
Then turning to me, said: “ You go 
with those men; and remember, sir, 
that it is the confidence I bave in you 
which makes me select you for a ser- 
vice of such importance, and perhaps 
of danger.” 

In a few minutes I was on my way 
to the Spanish line-of-battle ship with 
my men. ‘There was silence while 
pulling to her; and when they parted 
with the boat’s crew, their hands 
seemed to linger in each other’s, and 
there was a calmness of expression 
bordering on determination, which in- 
dicates that men know their approach- 
ing danger, and are prepared to meet 
it. Vernon shook me heartily by the 
hand, and, in a low voice, remarked, 
“ This is like the commodore, to send 
such assistance so promptly. We 
shall require it before morning.” He 
paused, and, with a look of the 
deepest anxiety, whispered, “ I have 
tried for this last hour to induce the 
marquis to take his family to the com- 
modore ; but he not only refuses, but 
treats with utter scorn my apprehen- 
sions of this crazy hulk, and deems 
her infinitely superior to our ship. 
There are women here, and I feel 
deeply interested and perplexed about 
them.” The signal of recall to the boat 
demanded our attention, and also the 
threatening aspect of the heavens and 
the sea. 

It had fallen quite calm, but the 
swell was heavier, and various eddy- 
ing motions of the clouds, breaking the 
breadth of light, seemed, “ like coming 
events, to cast their shadows before.” 
West, who commanded the Glorioso, 
though several Spanish officers were on 
board, was a steady young officer, who 
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had distinguished himself in the Mi- 
notaur at Trafalgar, who knew his duty, 
the state of the ship, and was appre- 
hensive of the effect the loss of her 
would create among the jealous Spa- 
niards, when she was under our care, 
and was consequently very anxious. 
Every spar that could be lowered 
down was, as fast as their wretched 
tackle would permit, lashed on deck ; 
and the foremast secured so as to give 
some hopes of its not going by the 
board. The guns were secured as 
well as their means enabled them, and 
also the ports; West and Vernon evi- 
dently would have been glad if the 
night had passed. The evening closed 
in with heavy clouds forming a canopy 
of darkness. In the west, the sun’s 
disc was greatly magnified, of a deep 
crimson hue, veiled with mysterious- 
looking haze, which gradually cleared 
off, as the lower edge of the vast orb 
touched the horizon, when its level 
beams languidly illumined the slow 
and heavy swell, with here and there 
a ship, and lighted up the distant cliffs. 
The rays gradually became more and 
more feeble, and when the last portion 
of the disc was a flaming point, the 
narrow band of light, which was in- 
tense on both sides of it, became 
fainter in the east, and shewed the 
termination of the circle, as if the 
dark canopy above was a pall fringed 
with evanescing gold and crimson. 
The squadron, with their heads at 
every point of the compass, rolled 
helpless on the treacherous and sullen 
swell, as if the war of elements only 
waited the command to burst on them 
with irresistible fury, and whelm them 
in the deep. The last thread of light 
was lost; impenetrable darkness and 
deathlike silence followed. A few mi- 
nutes passed, when the darkness was 
dispersed around their commander's 
ship by the sudden ignition of a blue 
light, which tinged her hull, and masts, 
and sails, and rigging, with a pale blue 
and greenish hue, as if some ocean 
spirit had risen from the deep to make 
reconnaissance of the approaching ele- 
mental war. It died away; silence 
and darkness again resumed their 
empire. It had shewn the position of 
the commodore, and the answering 
lights the relative situations of the 
other ships. On board them, all that 
skill and their scanty materials could 
effect had been done, and they awaited 
the threatened explosion. West impa- 
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tiently took a candle from a lantern 
and held it up, the flame burnt per- 
pendicularly—not a breath stirred it; 
again he held it up—-a hundred eyes 
were watching the flame; it bent, it 
rose again —a sudden gentle puff, and 
it was extinguished. Look out,” 
exclaimed West, “ and every man to 
his station. Remember we are not 
half-manned, and with a crazy ship; 
so let every man do his duty.” Scarce 
were the words conveyed on the op- 
pressive air, when a whistling, hissing 
sound was heard, and a hoarse voice 
called out, “ Hard a-port with the 
helm : it comes on the larboard-bow.” 
West’s voice was heard to “ shiver the 
mizen-topsail, and let fly the trisail- 
sheet.” His orders were hardly obeyed 
when the tempest reached them. The 
ship bent to the sudden fury, and her 
lower-deck ports were beneath the sea. 
Her rotten rigging cracked and fell; 
and, amid the darkness, no one could 
see what was carried away by the im- 
petuous blast. “ She gathers way,” 
cried Vernon, “ and the foremast has 
stood that trial; I think she will wea- 
ther it now.” “ Keep her full, helms- 
man,” was the next order of West's; 
then, “ Round in the larboard-braces. 
Port, port yet,” to the helmsman. 
“ Throw up a rocket, Mr. Vernon, to 
shew the commodore where we are.” 
The whizzing serpent flew into the ob- 
scure concave, as if it had by some 
great effort regained its liberty, which 
soon exhausted it; and, bursting in 
anger, it came again unwillingly to 
earth. Fortunately, all the sail that 
could be taken in had been, so soon 
as the commodore made the signal, or 
the old Glorioso would at least have 
lost her masts, and been left a shattered 
hull. 

At first the wind veered, and squall 
succeeded squall, each heavier than 
the last. The quickness of West, and 
the ready obedience of the crew, anti- 
cipated much of the danger; but, as 
the sea rose, the crazy vessel laboured, 
and the carpenter reported that the 
water in the well had increased some 
inches. Ever and anon a rocket, a 
blue light, or a signal-gun from the 
commodore, or some of the other 
ships, attracted their notice, and the 
look-out men reported the position of 
the squadron by the tossing lights they 
carried. It was evident that they were 
falling to leeward, and separating from 
their companions ; but as it was impos- 
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sible to bring her nearer to the wind, 
West determined on keeping as little 
way on her as he could, with the 
hope of being able to reach Port Mahon 
on the following day, if the wind re- 
mained in the same quarter. The 
watch was called, and the other men 
were ordered not to turn in, but to be 
in readiness at a moment's notice. 
Vernon availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity, and inquired for the marquis 
and his family. They were, as might 
be expected, ill and alarmed. Isabella 
—who had been educated by an aunt, 
married to an Irish refugee, had been 
accustomed to the English. language 
from her childhood, and spoke it al- 
most as fluently as her native tongue— 
languidly asked Vernon, “ what had 
happened, and when he thought the 
storm would cease?’ He consoled her, 
gave her directions to sleep, if prac- 
ticable, in her cot, and to think that 
on the following day the ship would 
be moored in Mahon harbour. She 
gazed on him as he held the lantern 
up to examine if the guns and the 
heavy furniture in the cabin were se- 
cured. Her beautiful face was of mar- 
ble paleness, her raven and silken locks 
fell in disorder, and her blue eyes lan- 
guished with (for a moment) love, and 
then exhaustion. Ile gave some ne- 
cessary directions, and returned on 
deck, where West had remained stand- 
ing on a gun to windward, trying to 
peer into the darkness, and often ap- 
pealing to the quartermaster, who was 
conning the ship, and the look-out men 
forward. The gale no longer veered 
from point to point, but seemed to 
have settled, and to be gradually and 
fiercely increasing, and the sea to be 
rising. Every gust made something 
crack, and the rotten ropes to fall, as if 
only strong enough to bear their own 
weight. The well was again sounded, 
and an additional four inches of water 
reported. The chain-pumps were or- 
dered to be shipped. After some delay 
it was accomplished, and then they 
were found to be utterly worthless. 
The hand-pumps and buckets were set 
to work ; and the depth of water was 
found, after an hour of incessant exer- 
tion, to be the same. About four bells 
in the middle watch, as only one 
light was discernible, it was evident 
that they had parted company with 
their companions in danger. The re- 
mainder of the night was passed in 
anxiety and exertion, At daybreak, 
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neither the commodore nor any of the 
squadron were in sight; the sky was 
clear, and the morning vapours were 
soon dispersed by the violence of the 
gale; the sea was high and short, 
and strained the ship more than a long 
and heavy wave, when the sun shot 
forth his angry beams; a man aloft 
hailed the deck with ‘ Land a-head !” 
West slung his glass over his shoulder 
and hied aloft, and steadily examined 
the coast ; as some mist dispersed, he 
saw plainly Monte Tauro right a-head ; 
he came down on deck, examined the 
chart, and gaily said, “ Thanks, we shall 
sleep in calm water to-night; Mahon 
is on our lee-bow ;” then, with a sly 
smile, added, “* Vernon, carry the good 
news to our fair friend.” He required 
no repetition of the order, and pro- 
ceeded to the cabin, and from behind 
the screens announced the pleasing 
news, and heard the low clear voice 
of Isabella return him thanks. More 
sail was cautiously set, the ship being 
kept away a point, flew with the im- 
petuous blast. Every preparation for 
anchoring was made; and the men 
cheerfully performed their great addi- 
tional labour. The land soon became 
distinct from the deck; and the en- 
trance to the harbour looked out for 
by every eye. At last the bluff pro- 
montory on the right of the entrance 
became clear in the morning light, and 
there appeared no obstacle to their 
being safe from every wind before mid- 
day. West and Vernon were yet on 
deck, being too anxious to take refresh- 
ment. No change had taken place in 
the appearance of the sky, but the 
wind now and then veered, and at 
those moments lulled; then the fury 
of the blasts seemed to have been re- 
inforced, and shook the vessel as if she 
were a mass of reeds. A film of mist 
was gathering above the land, and 
whitening the sky as with a silvery veil, 
West, with his loudest voice, exclaim- 
ed, as he leaped down from the gun, 
“* All hands on deck ;—foretop there, 
come down on deck, come down ;— 
helmsman, look out;—up with the 
helm ;—let fly the sheets and haulyards, 
A white squall on the starboard-bow !” 
* Tt will take her a-beam,” cried Ver- 
non, “ before she can bear away.” 
The words were scarcely uttered, when 
a sound like a distant battle, mingled 
with rushing hisses, reached them, and 
the resistless blast swept past them with 
lightning speed. The ship heeled over 
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almost on her broadside, her sails flew 
to shreds, and at the same moment her 
topmasts were carried away, and she 
slowly rose against the hurricane ; then 
falling off, soon went away on the 
wings of the storm, leaving their long 
desired haven on the starboard quarter. 
Men, armed with axes and other im- 
plements, cut away the wreck of masts 
and yards, and somewhat eased the 
ship. Several of the men, wounded 
by the fall of the masts and rigging, 
were carried below; and three had 
been beaten into the deep, and were 
seen no more. In less than an hour 
the squall had passed, and the gale 
headed them rather on the larboard- 
bow. Such was the condition of the 
ship, that they were borne away by its 
force, and knew that they were irre- 
sistibly impelled on a lee and rocky 
shore. Such danger cannot be dis- 
guised. The seamen watched their 
commander’s countenance, and saw 
depicted there calm and manly resolu- 
tion. Vernon dryly said, ** I wish we 
had our topmasts now, to make a raft 
for the wounded and the women.” A 
scarcely perceptible smile was, for a 
moment, seen on the lip of West, 
followed by a serious and intensely 
anxious expression. He thought fora 
few moments, held his hand above his 
brow, looked out to windward, then 
on the approaching shore—“ My lads, 
she may yet be saved. See all your 
cables and anchors clear.” 

Vernon observed, “ We may hit on 
a clear space, but it is a foul and rocky 
bottom.’ 

“ True,” replied West: “ warn the 
marquis and all the poor refugees, and 
order the women and children into the 
cabin and wardroom.” 

He then directed the carpenters and 
topmen to prepare a raft, with casks 
and spars ; others to get the boats all 
clear; and the gunner’s crew, and 
many steady men, under the command 
of Vernon, to heave her guns at once 
overboard. When the Spanish re- 
fugees were aware of the imminent 
danger, the women wept and prayed, 
and, with the men, called on their 
saints, and made many vows, if they 
were rescued from their peril. West 
and Vernon with their glasses care- 
fully examined the coast, to discover 
some nook, or some spot a little shel- 
tered, or a beach where the surf might 
cast them on the land, into which they 
could run the ship. Only crags, up 
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which the angry, untiring billows 
mounted and broke in foam, and re- 
coiled to renew their impotent attacks, 
were seen. The deep sea lead was 
hove, but there were no soundings 
with forty fathoms. Vernon had 
brought Isabella and her parents to 
the cabin on the quarterdeck, and 
given them directions to look to him 
and a few stout hands, to whom he 
promised what to them was wealth, 
if through their exertions Isabella 
and her parents reached the shore. 
“ Vernon,” cried West, “ see that all 
the people are clear of the cables.” 
The lead again was hove, and “ by the 
deep thirty” given. ‘ Down with the 
helm—stand clear o’ the best bower 
cable—let go the anchor.” The cable 
flew out of the hawse-hole, and the 
bits were fired, but soon extinguished. 
The cable was checked, and brought 
her head to the sea and wind. 
‘* Stand clear o’ the cable,” was again 
commanded; “let go the anchor,” 
and another anchor sought the ground. 
“Now, Mr. Vernon, cut away that 
tottering foremast.” The axes were 
boldly plied, and the moment watched 
when the ship began to pitch into the 
hollow of the sea, and all the after- 
riggin* cut at the same moment. The 
towering mast fell over her bows with 
a splintering crash, and after a few mi- 
nutes floated away astern. The ship 
was evidently relieved ; and for some 
minutes a gleam of hope faintly crossed 
the minds of many, that her anchors 
might hold, and her cables not part, 
and that they might ride out the gale. 
During this time no voices were heard 
but those of the women, calling im- 
ploringly on their saints. The men 
preparing the raft worked in silence, 
as well as those clearing the boats. 
The gusts were spiteful, and blew 
home with increasing violence. West 
saw one coming more furious than 
those which had preceded it, and com- 
manded with a clear and steady voice 
to “stand clear o’ the cable.” The 
gust seemed to seize her; for a mo- 
ment the giant vessel stood against it, 
when twenty voices exclaimed, ‘ She’s 
parted !” “ Let go the anchor,” was 
West’s reply. Their last hope grappled 
with the rocks beneath. Her way was 
checked ; but she was now not more 
than a quarter of a mile from the cliffs, 
and only one small cove, nearly astern, 
where there was a chance of a raft or 
boat being saved. It was evident that 
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the cables, like every thing in the Spa- 
nish navy, were not trustworthy, and, 
if another gust as violent blew, that 
the cable would part, and they must be 
dashed against the crags, and perhaps 
be all whelmed in the deep. Vernon 
proposed to get into the sea a large 
Spanish launch stowed on the booms ; 
to veer her, if they succeeded, astern ; 
and to lower, from the spanker-boom, 
the women and children into her, and 
try to gain the cove. It was true the 
cable yet held her, but the probability 
of its continuing to do so was not 
great; if she drove or parted, there 
would not be time to lower so large a 
boat into a broken sea, and the chances 
of saving the women would be greatly 
diminished, It was determined to try 
the experiment. The waist hammock- 
nettings were cleared away, and the 
boat’s stern raised and turned, and 
then bodily moved aft, until the stem 
could clear the bulwark of the fore- 
castle. The heels of two studding- 
sail-booms were lashed to the beams 
which cross the deck amidships, and 
their extremities triced up with two 
light guys, which were carried to the 
main-rigging and to the mainstay. The 
boat, with much labour, was placed 
between the spars with a hawser coiled 
in her; when the ship rolled, the boat 
was launched well on to the spars ; when 
she rolled on that side again, the boat 
was launched, and, as she touched the 
water, the guys were let go, the spars 
opened in a moment, and let the boat 
into the sea; she drifted astern, the 
hawser was hauled in, and some active 
seamen soon reached her from the 
spanker-boom end, and immediate pre- 
parations followed to lower into her 
the women and helpless children. A 
single block was lashed to the booin 
end, and a rope rove through it with a 
running noose ; in this the person was 
fastened, and eased away from the ship 
by a guy until beneath the block; 
as the ship's stern descended, the rope 
was lowered, the seamen in the boat 
caught the person, overhauled it, and 
released them from the noose. Isa- 
bella was much exhausted, yet calm 
and obedient to the earnest injunctions 
of Vernon, who, after seeing the noose 
secured round her, ran out on the 
spanker-boom, and lowered himself as 
the first seaman who manned the boat 
had, and was ready to receive Isabella 
as she made the perilous descent. 
Her parents were then lowered down; 
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and the boat being loaded, West 
ordered Vernon to take charge of her, 
and if the ship held on, if possible, 
to get back. The boat was cast off, 
and, contrary to the usual custom, 
Vernon allowed her to drift stern 
foremost, keeping her bow to the sea, 
until a wave was a-head of them, then 
he ordered his men to pull smartly 
into the wave and the boat rose on it; 
he then cried, ** Oars, my lads!” and 
again the boat drifted down, again 
she was pulled into the wave, and 
again she drifted. The process was 
slow, but sure. They were just en- 
tering the cove, when there was a cry 
that the ship had parted, and he be- 
held the lofty vessel coming with 
horrid speed towards them. He saw 
the impending danger; he could not, 
in such broken water, veer the boat 
so deeply laden; it was only left to 
him to continue his manceuvre, and 
merely, at each descending wave, to 
veer the boat a little so as to clear 
the direction of the drifting ship, now 
fast nearing the broken water at the 
mouth ofthe cove. Ina few minutes 
he was near enough to the shore to 
let go a grappling, and only permit 
the boat to ride so near that she did 
not strike. Four stout seamen availed 
themselves of the proper time, and 
swam through the surf with a small 
line; and, by the help of some native 
fishermen, reached the sand, and soon 
established a communication by which 
the whole were saved. Vernon, as he 
supported the lovely girl, now doubly 
dear to him, gazed on the great ship, 
not four cables’ length, rising on the 
crest of the surf indignant at its 
unwonted burden. On she rushed, 
driven by the furious winds, and yet, 
as the catastrophe drew nigh, she 
seemed more eager to anticipate her 
doom ; and her lofty prow, with her 
shattered spars, to which some rem- 
nants of sail yet clung, rose as if 
reckless where she came, and brought 
her keel and rudder in contact with 
the rocks beneath. The shock tore 
both away; and as she rushed down 
the watery precipice, her remaining 
masts fell crashing, and the helpless 
hull struck head foremost on the 
reef, shivering timbers, decks, and 
sides, and turned, as a faint and wound- 
ed leviathan avoids his deadly foe. 
She fell over on her starboard side, 
crushing it in, and allowing the 
tide to weigh her for ever down, 
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The surges rose over her seaward side, 
and fell upon her decks with irresistible 
weight, carrying every thing away 
which opposed them. In an instant the 
sea was covered with men, and spars, 
and broken wood; the shattered raft 
covered with people, boats swamped, 
chests, gratings, and all the contents 
of a ship: some clasped the first float- 
ing object, some swam stoutly to the 
shore, many yet clung to the wreck. 
Vernon gently placed Isabella on the 
dry sand, supported on some things 
he had gathered up, and hastened to 
afford assistance to his struggling com- 
rades. He threw the light line by 
which they had landed to the first who 
approached the surf, who caught it, 
and was hauled in; it was in vain 
they tried to launch the boat, she was 
too heavy, and the tempest was now 
at its utmost fury ; so they formed ranks 
into the surf, and continued to cast 
the line to each floating seaman as he 
came within reach of it, and thus saved 
many. The ship broke up, and her 
stern swinging round, formed a tem- 
porary breakwater, and enabled the 
bruised, the lacerated, and exhausted 
men to reach the shore. West, with 
some feelings bordering on recklessness, 
stili clung to the rending ship. Vernon 
made signals to trust themselves to the 
sea, and many gradually lowered 
themselves into it and reached the 
shore. Four seamen and West were 
all who were seen on board, when, 
with one consent, they betook them- 
selves to the watery element, and, 
though exhausted and ail wounded, 
they reached the shore alive. Vernon 
embraced West, and supported him to 
the spot where Isabella and the other 
refugees were assembled. They re- 
ceived him with expressions of grati- 
tude, and many with tears. He said 
a few words, and weak, wet, and worn 
out in mind and body, he went to give 
orders for assembling the men, col- 
lecting those parts of the wreck which 
would add to their comfort and supply 
them with food. Before sunset, the 
crew had erected a place of shelter, 
the storm had passed away, the winds 
were sleeping, the billows subsiding, 
and the raging surges no longer curled 
their threatening crests, and rolled 
over in foam and surf. West sum- 
moned his crew, and invited them to 
return thanks to God for their pre- 
servation. English seamen may have 
uncouth ways of practising, and odd 
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ones of expressing, their religious 
feelings ; but, to an observant eye, they 
are substantially religious: and there- 
fore they gladly obeyed the summons, 
That act of pure devotion had a great 
and useful effect on the Spaniards, 
and some influence on the sequel of 
this tale. 

The morning rose in “ thousand 
liveries dight;” the level beams il- 
lumined the rocks which formed one 
side of the cove, the sandy nook, the 
grotesque coverings of tattered sails 
and planks, and the groups just 
awakened from their slumbers, who 
were lighting fires, and talking over 
the past. On the other side, in clear 
shadow, was the wreck of the Glorioso, 
shivered and torn, asif some convul- 
sion within her had riven her timbers, 
decks, and beams asunder ; the play- 
ful ripple round her seemed incapable 
of exerting such resistless fury; the 
beach was strewn with remnants of the 
trophies of the storm, On the bank 
above the bay many of the natives had 
already assembled, and had brought 
mules, horses, and carts. West and 
Vernon, the former pale and wounded, 
stood together; and, without speaking, 
were evidently both thinking of the 
contrast between that scene and the 
horrors of the past day. West at 
length broke silence by remarking,— 

“The men have behaved admirably ; 
as the danger increased, they were 
the more eager to anticipate my orders 
and obey them: I always loved a true- 
bred seaman, and this trial fixes my 
opinion for ever.” He turned to Ver- 
non :— You must proceed to Mahon, 
taking with you what you would not 
readily leave — the marquess and his 
family, and as many of the women as 
these cars and vehicles will contain. 
If our commodore has weathered the 
gale, tell him all that has happened, 
and that not a soul is lost of either 
nation. The marquess will exculpate 
us with his government, and therefore 
the old crazy hulk need not be la- 
mented. I will do what is necessary 
during your absence: but my in- 
junctions to you are, to return as soon 
as possible with the tidings of our 
squadron.” 

Vernon hastened to the marquess, 
who had just emerged from his shelter; 
and, like a true Iberian, was strenu- 
ously endeavouring to smoke a cigar 
which had been saturated with salt 
water, and was choleric at the per- 
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tinacious determination of the noi- 
some weed not to burn,—a propensity 
which might be advantageously pro- 
pagated. Isabella, seeing Vernon ap- 
proach her father, came forward, as 
she was his constant interpreter. Ver- 
non, with his back towards the mar- 
quess, met her, and clasped the hand 
she extended to him whom she con- 
sidered the preserver of her parents and 
herself: her looks were tablets on 
which he read gratitude and love; 
his glance might have been, as was by 
her, interpreted into exultation that 
the tempest had attacked and driven 
their ship to destruction, as it had 
called those feelings for him into full and 
perfect action. Her tresses hung dis- 
ordered, her beautiful face was pale, 
a black mantilla covered her torn and 
soiled robe, and her beautiful feet, 
uncovered, looked as if chiselled from 
Parian marble. All that he had felt 
before for her was a smouldering fire 
to the inextinguishable flame of love 
that electrically shot through every 
vein, and bowed his spirit to adoration 
of “the might, the majesty of love- 
liness.” Ile gazed for a season unable 
to speak; her languid eyes could not 
withstand that intense glance, and 
were downcast. There are moments 
in existence when our spiritual and 
immortal part, by the medium of sym- 
pathy unexpressed, can tell unerringly 
the sincerity and depth of feeling ofa 
kindred spirit. There are times when, 
perhaps for our preservation, the very 
reverse takes place, and_ irresistible 
antipathy and a definite sense of 
peculiar danger take possession of the 
soul. Neither of those lightning-like 
convictions should be unheeded. At 
length he simply said,— 

* Beloved Isabella, I am ordered to 
escort you to Mahon.” 

She informed her father, who was 
willing to be conducted, since he was 
incapable of directing. Vernon hailed 
some seamen, and bade them search 
along the shore for any chests or boxes 
belonging to the marquess; and ordered 
others to pull him off to the wreck, 
where he might find some apparel to 
supply the tattered garments of Isa- 
bella. He soon succeeded, and re- 
turned loaded with, to him, an in- 
comprehensible collection of ladies’ 
clothing; as he had, with the assist- 
ance of his men, gathered together a 
heterogeneous bundle. Isabella smiled, 
as did her mother and the poor old 
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duenna, when he laid the contents at 
her feet. 

Before the middle of the day, the 
retinue were ready to depart. Isabella 
preferred a mule to the uncouth vehicles 
and rough road. Vernon placed the 
marquess and his family in a covered 
kind of van, gave them the lead, and 
started the cavalcade, attended by 
many of the peasantry. The vehicles 
followed each other so closely, that he 
was left to ride by the side of Isabella. 
Indeed the duenna was too much 
fatigued, and too much grieved at the 
supposed loss of all her effects, to think 
of watching the truant beauty ; and the 
marchioness, always selfish, now only 
thought of herself. The marquess was 
much occupied with his refractory 
cigars, and in narrating the whole 
disaster to attentive listeners, as the 
slow vehicle wound along the toilsome 
way. If he, at times, was anxious to 
see Isabella, the long train behind 
screened him from her. Few words 
were exchanged, for several miles, be- 
tween Isabella and Vernon. At such 
times, and under circumstances as ab- 
sorbing, the mind seems too full of 
unarranged thoughts, yet with a clear 
conception of their general bearing, to 
converse fluently on them. At last 
they become more settled, and those 
that fill the heart, or rather most affect 
us, rise to the surface, and commence 
the outpouring of those workings of 
the soul which can only be told to one 
—the chosen of the heart. 

Isabella awakened the attention of 
Vernon by observing,— 

“No opportunity has been given me 
to say how grateful I am for your 
having preserved my parents, my fel- 
low-exiles, and myself; I was certain 
that you knew my feelings, and there- 
fore I was not anxious to - express 
them.” 

“ As the storm and shipwreck have 
been the means of my being useful 
to you and yours, I rejoice, Isabella 
— my beloved Isabella, that they have 
happened !”” 

“Vernon, my feelings have never 
been disguised ; it is not my nature, 
nor the custom of my people. You 
are dearer to me than ever, and how I 
shall find courage to part from you, [ 
know not.” 

“ Tsabella,” he replied, with vehe- 
mence, “ we must never part; I have 
wealth and a home in my native land 
for you and yours.” 
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“ You forget the horror my parents 
have of you, whom they think, in com- 
mon with your people, a heretic, doomed 
to an immortality of misery ; believe 
me, Vernon, that is never to be over- 
come. They would curse me, were 
I to marry one opposed to our faith.” 

“ Faith ? my Isabella, our faith is the 
same !” 

“The same! oh, Vernon, let me 
hear those heavenly words again !” 
and, turning towards him, the intensity 
of her look seemed as if it would 
penetrate to the inmost recesses of his 
mind. 

“ Be calm, dearest, and I will, as 
briefly as my unlearned tongue can 
express it, shew you that our faith is 
the same, that we depend on the same 
Rock, profess the same precepts, and 
look to the same source for mercy and 
immortality.” 

She seemed to be enchained by his 
words, her eyes were no longer down- 
cast, but fully open, her lips com- 
pressed, and her neck turned towards 
him and bent forward in an attitude of 
intense attention, as if her doom to 
happiness or misery hung upon his 
words. She rather quickly said,— 

““ Go on—go on!” 

Vernon continued. 

* Whoever has attempted to make 
out that you, and all who are of the 
same denomination, are holding a 
different faith, have deceived, and have 
promulgated the opinion for purposes 
of worldly aggrandisement, The foun- 
tain-spring of our faith is the same— 
the Redeemer of the world. From 
that fountain-spring flows the river of 
our faith, and we both descend it 
together to a given point, where the 
Protestant stops, but the children of the 
Roman Church proceed. Both to that 
first point hold the same great doc- 
trines, and both refer for their proofs 
to the same Sacred Volume—so far the 
similarity is perfect. The children of 
Rome think that more is necessary to 
be believed, and they specify many 
points, and refer to tradition and the 
councils of their church for their proofs. 
The Protestant believes that all who 
come down the stream as far as he 
does, come far enough to be heirs of 
the promise of an immortality of hap- 
piness ; the Roman thinks it necessary 
that he who wishes for future bliss 
must come with him still further down, 
and condemns him if he refuses. Is 
that a sufficient cause, my beloved, for 
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deadly enmity and unqualified con- 
demnation ?” 

Tears fell from her eyes, she was 
dejected, as if some hope had been 
destroyed, and she said, in a scarce 
audible tone,— 

“« Then he is not of my church !” 

Vernon took up her words thus :— 

“We are both of the Church of 
Christ, what other is there ?” 

She was silent; after a lengthened 
pause she said, with more firmness,— 

“ While with my aunt, I read, un- 
known to her, the Sacred V olume of 
the apostles in your language, and 
there I saw not one word of what you 
say we deem necessary to believe be- 
yond the point to which we arrive to- 
gether. Subsequently, 1 asked her 
many questions, and was rebuked ; 
and my confessor inflicted on me heavy 
penances for reading the forbidden 
book .” 

“The forbidden book!” rejoined 
Vernon ; “ that gospel which was to be 
preached to the poor? Such a com- 
mand would never have been given, 
if it were unintelligible without the 
glossaries of priests of any sect. 

“To you, Vernon, I would pour 
out every thought. O God, if I err, 
forgive me! Vernon, since that time 
my mind has been unsettled; often 
have I prayed that my spirit might be 
illumined ; and as often the invocation 
of saints, and not of Christ, the str: inge 
processions, the veneration of bones, 
and rags, and wood, have struck me 
as being unworthy of the human mind, 
to which has been given the powers of 
thought, reason, and hopes, founded 
on the atonement of the Redeemer, 
which enable us to contemplate be- 
yond this existence, to feel our mortal 
weakness, and to pant for an existence 
and a heavenly home, where neither 
sin nor death can enter, where pain 
and sorrow are unknown, where the 
wicked cease from troubling and the 
weary are at rest; and where the soul, 
having escaped from its frail, but 
wondrous house of clay, is cleansed 
from earth and earthiness, and revels 
in intellectual joys and knowledge of 
the wonders of the great Creator, and 
that for ever and ever !” 

She paused ; Vernon was entranced ; 
he had fallen in love with her from the 
beauty of her person and her sweetness 
of disposition ; he had been struck with 
admiration at her moral courage when 
exposed to imminent danger, but now 
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he saw himself beloved by a being 
whose mind rose higher than her fault- 
less beauty. His own mind and every 
feeling sunk; and that frame which 
danger and death could not shake, 
now trembled before the pure, the 
noble, and spotless being, who had 
owned her love for him. In vain he 
essayed to speak; he gazed, he tried 
again; his soul was all bewildered ; 
at last he wept, for the cup of admira- 
tion, joy, and love, had overflowed. 
He held forth his hand, which Isa- 
bella clasped; when he found utter- 
ance, he exclaimed,— 

“Such words are the embodied 
thoughts of heavenly birth ; your faith, 
your creed, your church, are mine. 
You have told me that your heart is 
mine, henceforth you are the guardian 
angel of my steps. Isabella, give me 
with your heart your plighted troth.” 

‘One promise, and you have it.” 

“Not unconditional! I fear, yet 
hope, and give it.” 

“ Never will I be the wife of an- 
other, but never yours against my fa- 
ther’s orders !” 

He bent his head, and drew his 
trembling hand across his brow as he 
said,— 

“ My Isabella, qualify that behest 
in only one particular, and I will think 
myself highly blessed.” 

“ Tell me, in what particular ?” 

‘** If our union is forbidden on the 
declaration that our faiths are different, 
it shall not bind me.” 

“ That requires some consideration, 
when we meet again my answer shall 
be final. Now ask no more, for my 
spirits are overwrought.” 

They rode on in silence, while tears 
stole down her cheeks. 

On turning into the main road, lead- 
ing to Mahon, with Monté Tauro on 
their left, the cavalcade halted, when a 
messenger from the marquess sum- 
moned Isabella, who rode on, unac- 
companied by Vernon. A few queru- 
lous expressions of surprise at her long 
absence were all the remarks made, and 
she continued nearer to the vehicle 
until their arrival at the town. To 
Vernon’s joy, he. saw the commodore 
leading his shattered convoy into the 
beautiful harbour, and quickened the 
pace of his horse, that he might as soon 
as possible remove the anxiety about 
them from the minds of the commodore 
and his own companions. They soon 
passed the crumbling fort of St. 
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Philip’s, and the neat town of St. 
George, and were land-locked within 
the lofty crags, where no storms could 
reach them. Vernon told his tale 
shortly and simply. The commo- 
dore procured horses, and proceeded 
directly to the wreck, taking Vernon as 
his guide. Isabella, with her parents, 
were received at the hotel, and the 
numerous exiles were dispersed among 
the islanders. The necessary orders 
were given relative to the wreck, which 
the Spaniards repeatedly spoke of 
breaking to pieces, for the sake of the 
cedar-wood and copper; but which 
was never commenced by them, but 
always spoken of as done, until the 
elements had performed the labour for 
them. 

Vernon’s mind was now unsettled, 
and he resolved to leave the naval pro- 
fession, and exert all his ability to gain 
the hand of Isabella. The first, after 
some remonstrance from the commo- 
dore, he effected ; the sequel will tell 
whether he succeeded in the latter. 

His visits of inquiry to the marquess 
were not crowned even with a sight of 
Isabella. The manners of the marquess 
were cold almost to repulsiveness ; 
those of the marchioness were polite, 
but studied. He could devise no plan 
by which to thaw those frozen barriers. 
He had hired apartments over the shop 
of a merchant of silk, lace, and such 
goods. One day, while racking his 
brain to discover a method of opening 
some intercourse with Isabella, the 
well-known voice of the duenna was 
heard in the wareroom below. He 
quietly descended, and gained the 
street, then entered, as if casually, and 
desired to be shewn some silk. The 
duenna turned when she heard his 
voice, and greeted him. Vernon for- 
tunately understood well the Spanish 
language, and inquired for the whole 
of the family, separately; and heard 
that the marquess intended to devote 
Isabella to a convent. Although bis 
pulse throbbed with unwonted quick- 
ness, a gentle inclination of the head, 
and a calm look, were all the scrutinis- 
ing duenna could perceive ; and he 
soon began to console with her for her 
losses when shipwrecked. That was a 
theme to which she loquaciously re- 
sponded. 

“ Signor, my mantillas are all gone, 
for the one you brought with the mix- 
ture ofall sorts is quite spoiled ; my 
velvet brocade, given me by the 
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Countess Valdalla, and worthy to be 
worn by her, is nothing but a heap of 
spots and tarnish; my two Barcelona 
gowns will not cut into a small morn- 
ing-cloak ; and all my silk hose gone 
for ever. , signor, I shall never re- 
cover such treasures!” At the same 
time she handled and looked wistfully 
at a rich black Barcelona silk which 
had been placed before him. 

“T am glad, signora, that you ad- 
mire that silk, for I had intended to so- 
licit the honour of being permitted to 
present you with enough of it to sup- 
ply the place of the two destroyed by 
that vile salt water sf 

Turning to the merchant, he desired 
him to cut off the required quantity. 
The duenna, evidently pleased, warmly 
thanked him, and carried off her prize, 
leaving her intended purchases for a 
future day. The merchant was a shrewd 
fellow, and gave directions that Vernon 
should be informed when she again 
made her appearance. As he antici- 
pated, about the same hour on the fol- 
lowing day she again arrived. He left 
her to make purchases for herself and 
the marchioness before he appeared. 
His inquiries were general ; but he had 
studied them, and obtained some in- 
formation of importance. lis present 
to the duenna was more magnificent 
than the day before: the whole 
being too large and heavy for her to 
carry, she directed it not to be sent 
before the afternoon, as she was going 
to the superior of the convent of St. 
Ursula, near the shore. Such an op- 
portunity was not to be lost of holding 
intercourse with Isabella. He had al- 
ready written many pages to her, and 
only added what he had learned from 
the duenna ; and implored her, if prac- 
ticable, to devise some means of com- 
munication. He then made a small 
purchase, and carefully concealed in it 
the letter. The youth who was to 
carry the goods was intelligent, and 
one whom an adventure of any sort 
excited. Vernon summoned him, and 
asked him at once, if he paid him well, 
whether he would serve him faithfully. 
The youth promptly replied, “ In 
danger and in love, but not in dis- 
honour.” “Well answered ;_here’s 
an earnest of our compact” (throwing 
him a doubloon). ‘ Now for your 
oath of fidelity.” 

The boy bent his knee, and vowed, by 
the Virgin and St. Peter, to be “ secret, 
silent, discreet, obedient, and faithful.” 
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“ Now, Pedro, listen. You are to 
carry the goods for the duenna ; go an 
hour before the time appointed, put 
this small parcel in your bosom, and, if 
you have an opportunity, convey it to 
the young lady you saw with her at 
chapel last Sunday.” 

“ Signor,” replied Pedro, “ if it is not 
to be effected discreetly, I will not at- 
tempt it; but rely on my doing my 
best.” 

He secured the packet in his bosom, 
and disappeared. Vernon watched 
him leave the house, and paced the 
room with feverish excitement, think- 
ing the minutes hours. Ie saw the 
marquess pass in a direction from his 
home, and looked on it as a lucky 
omen. At length Pedro returned, and 
was rated by his master for disobeying 
his directions as totime. The boy in 
vain protested that he had misunder- 
stood his directions. 

“ This will sharpen your intellect, 
and improve your memory,” exclaimed 
the choleric merchant ; and applied 
his measure pretty severely to Pedro's 
back ; who feeling the doubloon in his 
pocket, cared but little for the smart, 
particularly as the thought crossed his 
mind, that he might gain several more 
on the same terms. Pedro escaped, 
and his master retired to his siesta. 
Vernon had heard all that passed, and 
saw Pedro shamming a whimper, as 
his master closed his door. As soon 
as he heard the well-known intermittent 
nasal sounds, which were the usual 
signals for him to play truant, he 
walked into Vernon’s room, and gave 
the following account of his mission : 

*“*T went to the hotel, where the 
waiting-woman is an old friend of my 
mother’s, and asked for signora. She 
desired me to give her the goods, which 
I good-naturedly refused, as I was to 
deliver them into no one’s hands but 
the signora. £ Pedro, I insist on your 
giving them to me,’ she repeated. I 
became serious, and assured her, that 
if it were discovered my poor back 
would smart for it. As Anella always 
liked me, and has a good heart, she 
forbore, and opened a door, where I 
beheld the young lady and her mother. 
I told my story, and respectfully so- 
licited that the goods might be com- 
pared with the invoice. The parcels 
were unpacked, and while the mar- 
chioness was admiring the silk, and 
holding it between her eyes and the 
light, I placed your parcel among the 
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hose, and gave that look to the young 
lady which she understood ; and she 
secured the packet. And for my dis- 
obedience, my master has spoiled the 
colour of my shoulders.” Here he 
shrugged his shoulders, and put on a 
sorrowful face. 

“ Never mind your back, Pedro; 
here’s a ducat to buy salve.” The boy 
pocketed the ducat, and continued. 

“ The young lady took the invoice, 
and said to the marchioness, ¢ I will 
write, to testify that the articles are all 
correct ;’ and I did not give the paper 
to my master, but here it is.” 

Vernon seized the paper and read in 
English these few words: “ Beloved, 
look to-morrow, after vespers, beneath 
the foot of the statue of the Virgin, in 
the last chapel on the left.” He sig- 
nalled Pedro to be gone, and then 
read the words again and again,—threw 
himself on the couch, started up, 
walked, sat down, read it again,—then 
suddenly exclaimed, ** This unmanage- 
able excitement must not continue— 
the time for acting, not dreaming, has 
arrived !” He reclined, and gave him- 
self up to forming many schemes and 
plans for future operations, 

Closely muffled in a Spanish cloak, 
he waited in a retired part of the 
chapel, and saw his beloved enter the 
shrine she had named; and, after she 
had knelt and prayed, he observed 
her approach the statue, and soon after 
leave the chapel. He entered, possessed 
himself of the treasure, then hastened 
to his home. 

The packet was voluminous, and oc- 
cupied his attention for the remainder 
of the night. The few lines referring 
to him personally breathed fond and 
devoted love; the remaining pages 
contained the reflections and workings 
ofa pious and powerful mind on the 
degree of duty due to her parents, 
when they were attempting to usurp an 
authority over her future life, in oppo- 
sition to her wishes and convictions. 
The latter part was yet more important ; 
in it she expressed strong doubts of the 
purity of her church, admitted the 
effect of his former conversation on her, 
when she reflected on it, and desired 
more information, and, if possible, the 
Sacred Volume. Vernon saw with an 
exulting smile, that with so high and 
bold a spirit, and so clear an intellect, 
the great point was won. He was not 
unacquainted with the comparative 
views of the two churches, and under 
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the strongest impulse wrote at once 
much that his memory readily sup- 
plied. He added the volume she re- 
quired, and as the morning broke his 
task was finished, and he sunk to 
sleep. Two days elapsed before an 
opportunity occurred of placing the 
parcel in her hands. She accompanied 
the duenna and the marchiouess to the 
seller of silks. Pedro soon contrived 
to put it within her reach, and to 
place himself between her and the 
duenna, and thus enabled her to se- 
cure it unperceived. The result was, 
her determination never to be forced to 
take the veil; of her opinions she said 
little. Her spirits were sinking, and 
her health waning from constant perses 
cution, when the death of her father 
gave a new turn to her thoughts: 
though she lamented him as a parent 
who loved her, she could not conceal 
from herself that, his authority being 
dissolved, she was more independent 
and freer to act for herself, and some 
part of the fear of being immured for 
the remainder of her days was re- 
moved. 

Vernon, who had for several months 
foreseen that some decided step alone 
could place her in his possession, had 
drawn for large sums from England, 
and with them purchased, through an 
agent, an American schooner which had 
been captured, and gradually manned 
and equipped her. 

The marchioness had removed from 
the town to a small retired villa near 
the convent of St. Ursula. I must be 
rather minute in the description of the 
locality of this dwelling. It was a 
low quadrangle; the entrance was an 
arched door of Moorish structure, which 
led to a court covered in with vines, 
trailed over a trellis-work; a small 
fountain played in the centre; the 
windows, excepting in the front, looked 
into the court. Before the dwelling 
was a space covered with myrtles, 
dwarf orange-trees, and the flowers of 
the country; the ground sloped to a 
small and quiet bay; on one side of it 
stood the gray and lonely convent, 
surrounded by lofty walls; on the op- 
posite eminence a martello tower, half 
fallen to decay, once defended the ad- 
joining shore. Beyond, the Mediter- 
ranean formed the boundary ; behind 
the villa were extensive vineyards, 
The construction made ingress and 
egress, without the knowledge of the 
persons who occupied the rooms on 
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both sides of the entrance, nearly im- 
possible ; but when without the build- 
ing concealment was facile. 

To this curious place Isabella was 
conveyed. The household consisted of 
a stout father-confessor, the duenna, 
and a few domestics. At the instiga- 
tion of the marchioness, Father Pablo 
was unceasing in his exhortations to 
Isabella to fly from a world then con- 
vulsed with war, and slaked in blood 
and ashes, and to give herself up to de- 
votion, and become the spouse of 
Heaven. Isabella had heard too much 
of the interior of a convent to pay at- 
tention to the persevering Jesuit, and 
often reasoned with him, until he was 
compelled to resort to his assumed 
spiritual knowledge instead of the 
force of truth. What the future views 
of the cold and selfish marchioness 
were could only be conjectured. Her 
conduct led fairly to the belief, that she 
only wished to see her child immured, 
to pursue, with a great dowry, the 
course of life she preferred. Many 
concurring circumstances led Isabella 
to that conclusion. 

Vernon had prudently kept out of 
sight, and held constant communica- 
tion by letters, which were deposited by 
her during her walks, and found by 
him. At length, one letter convinced 
him that he had no time to lose: it 
related the threats and violence of the 
marchioness, the horrid denunciations 
and threatened curses of Pablo, on 
their having discovered the copy of the 
Bible she had received from Vernon. 
The Jesuit threatened accusation of 
heresy, and the mother declared that 
she would support the accusation for 
her conscience sake. The letter ended 
with these words :—“ The pure and 
simple doctrines of the Christian 
church are not the practice nor the 
tenets of the church in which 1 was 
educated. My natural mother is my 
spiritual enemy, and I am ready to 
trust myself to you: be prudent, for I 
am watched most closely ; and how to 
escape by night I know not,—by day 
it would be impossible. My window 
is the second on the side near the myrile- 
hedge; the duenna sleeps in a recess 
beyond my room.” When any de- 
cided step is to be taken, first well 
consider the means, and the end to be 
obtained ; take precise measures, but 
with room for resource, in case of being 
frustrated at any step ; then act boldly 
and rapidly. Vernon left, as usual, 
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his letter beneath the rock, and directed 
her to have a light in her room, unless 
she could remain at the rock until 
night. On his return, he met Pablo, 
whose scrutinising glance was not un- 
observed by Vernon, and raised in him 
a host of suspicions. His nature was 
too full of energy to hesitate ; he was 
conscious, too, that he was no match for 
the Jesuit, ifhedelayed. He hastened to 
his schooner, selected twenty men, and 
ordered every thing to be in readiness 
to weigh after nightfall. I was with 
him; he had wound himself to the 
proper state for acting, and was calm, 
precise, and decided. Ie directed his 
first officer to proceed with ten men by 
the old fort of St. Philip, and steal 
quietly within the shore, leave St. Ur- 
sula on their right, and station them- 
selves along the myrtle-hedge. Pedro 
was to be their guide. The men were 
well, but lightly, armed. Vernon, 
with the other ten men, were to makea 
circuit round the vineyards, and ap- 
proach, by a ravine near the shore, 
the rock where their letters had been 
placed. J took the schooner out of the 
harbour, and, as the wind was light, 
anchored heras close as possible under 
the precipitous land near St. Ursula, 
and with muffled oars pulled, as si- 
lently as possible, in the shadow near 
the shore, and turned the boat's stern 
to the beach. One glance from a dark 
lantern was replied to. I watched the 
light in the second window, and twice 
saw a female form cross the window. 
The men near the myrtle-hedge were 
all in ambush. Vernon crept through 
the vineyards with his men, bearing a 
scaling-ladder. The window wasthrown 
open, as if to admit the air; in an in- 
stant the ladder was planted, and Ver- 
non flew up it. As he reached the 
top, and prepared to aid Isabella to 
descend, she screamed, the light was 
extinguished, and a struggle was heard 
within. Vernon flew up, followed by 
four men. J, with the other six, in a 
moment burst through the main en- 
trance, by blowing off the lock ; the 
remaining men formed round in the 
rear. The moon shone clear and bright, 
and enabled us to find our way. Guess 
our horror, when nowhere could we dis- 
cover Isabella. Vernon was pale, and 
cool,—his eyes flashing fire. We 
stood gazing for a few seconds at each 
other, not knowing how to act; when 
Vernon exclaimed,—‘* There’s some 
communication between this place and 
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the convent; if she is not here she is 
there, and we will have her.” A faint 
scream beneath us was heard; by this 
time a lamp and the lanterns were re- 
lighted, and all descended to the base- 
ment story. Some narrow steps were 
seen, with a heavy door at the end; 
fortunately, two of the men had board- 
ing tomahawks, and soon cut through 
the stout panel. Vernon hastened on ; 
I followed with a light, and, after pro- 
ceeding about two hundred yards, we 
heard a cry of despair before us. 
Vernon rushed on, followed by us; in 
a minute he saw Isabella being drag- 
ged along, but resisting the powerful 
Pablo. On seeing that his object was 
frustrated, he let go his hold of the ex- 
hausted girl, drew a poniard from his 
girdle, and raised it to plunge into her 
bosom. Vernon, with the quickness of 
light, had seen, by the gleam of the 
torch which had fallen on the ground, 
the diabolical intention, and with a 
pistol-ball arrested the stroke, and 
ended the villain’s life. We raised the 
body of Isabella, and quickly bore it to 
the entrance of the passage, where a 
confused din reached our ears; and it 
was evident that people had assembled, 
and there was at least altercation. 

“Form yourselves,” said Vernon ; 
“be steady, and remeinbder we succeed, 
or die!” 

On reaching the court, the din was 
more plainly heard, and screams from 
the windows for help mingled with the 
noise of vociferations and threats. We 
passed the portal, which had been ju- 
diciously taken possession of by the 
men and officer who were near the 
myrtle-hedge, and who had shewn a 
determined front to those who had 
come, mostly unarmed, on hearing the 
screams, and who had been warned by 
an emissary of Pablo’s. The men 
closed round Isabella and their leader, 
—ten keeping their fates alternately to 
the following crowd. To my joy I 
saw the schooner steal with her white 
wings round the headland, and send off 
a boat. The convent was roused, and 
bells were ringing, and women scream- 
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ing, and other persons running to and 
fro. 

“ We have no time to lose,” said 
Vernon. 

Some distant musket-shots, from, as 
we learnt afterwards, the Walloon 
guards, corroborated his words. As 
we placed Isabella in the boat, the fire 
was repeated, and two of our men 
were wounded. We pulled away, and 
soon reached the off side of the schooner; 
the men were quickly on board the 
boats sent for them, and rowed off 
amidst a scattered dropping fire ; the 
starboard sheets were hauled over ; 
the schooner’s head then paid off, and 
the fair wind filled her sails, and she 
darted through the water. The sounds 
of the alarmed crowds died away ; 
their numbers were soon indistinct, 
though the moon shone with the bright- 
ness ofa northern day, and the alarm 
bells of the convent came fainter and 
fainter along the sea. 

Vernon was below with Isabella, 
who had recovered her sensibility, and 
looked inquiringly around. Her eyes 
met Vernon’s; she held out her arms, 
and pressed him almost convulsively to 
her heart. 

‘“* What has happened ? where am I?” 
She closed her eyes, and said, in a low, 
touching voice, “ What matters? I 
have escaped from that fiend, the 
Jesuit: Vernon is with me—my pre- 
server, my protector.” 

It was thought advisable not to 
awake unnecessarily recollections which 
had for a time been erased from her 
memory. Vernon raised her on some 
cushions, and left her to the care of the 
first officer’s wife and her sister, and 
came on deck. His words of thanks 
were few to his men, but they were 
such as seamen like to hear. He 
pressed my hand, and smiling said,— 

“What am I to do with you ?” 

“Where are you bound to?” was 
my reply. 

“ To Madeira.” 

“ Farewell !—safety and happiness 
await you!” And 1 returned in the 
morning to my ship. 
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A SKETCH, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ O'HANLON AND HIS WIFE.” 


Art the commencement, it did not seem 
very probable that anecdotes from the 
note-book ofa retired accountant would 
find much favour in the estimation 
either of Mr. Yorxe or of the public. 
Bills, bonds, and_bailiffs,— dashing, 
dicing, and being dished,— spoonism 
and spunging-houses are not usually 
selected and approved as the main- 
springs of romantic story. However, 
as two of my narratives, unromantic 
as they were, have not only passed 
muster, but been commended and re- 
printed, I shall now proceed with an- 
other specimen. 


** Tt was the dawn of an autumn day ; 
The sun was struggling with frost-fog 


” 
gray ; 


and this day was destined to be one of 
the most beautiful that ever shone. It 
was beautiful even in Lincoln’s Inn 
New Square, as the dingy old place is 
styled ; and the trees, refreshed by the 
aforesaid gray fog, actually responded 
to the sunlight—their leaves dancing 
and glittering in its rays; and though 
it was a conceded point that they never 
in their lives could look green, because 
the dust and smoke would not permit 
them, yet they could display the brown 
and yellow tints of autumn almost as 
well as the most respectable woods in 
Hampshire, Kent, or Devon. 

It is a noble proof of industry and of 
thriving propensities to rise early, and 
be at one’s place of business betimes 
in the morning. This evidence of 
prosperity was always exhibited by 
Mr. Grigsbaye Cutlar, the celebrated 
equity draftsman and conveyancer of 
Lincoln’s Inn, who died not long ago, 
leaving, as is well known, the bulk of 
his fortune for charitable purposes. On 
the morning to which my story refers, 
this pre-eminent and _public-spirited 
gentleman came to his chambers even 
earlier than usual, not on account of 
the fine weatlier—for he did not care a 
rush about it,—but because he was on 
the point of winding up a professional 
job, by which he would net a large 
sum,—his annual income having ave- 
raged at about 8000/. or 10,000/. for 
the last thirty years. In short, he 
** stood at the head of his profession,” 
and it was a high honour to have him 
for a counsellor. 


But so distinguished a character 
merits a more particular description, 
Mr. Grigsbaye Cutlar was a stout, 
punchy, ancient gentleman, with a 
bald head, and some remnants of hair 
entirely white, which gave him a vene- 
rable appearance ; but his leading phy- 
siognomical trait was the extreme pla- 
cidity and amenity of his aspect. Pro- 
fessional success, it is obvious, will not 
come merely because it is wished for, 
and sought after. Plytus, with his 
bags of gold, may be summoned often 
enough before he answers to the call ; 
and to many people it appeared inex- 
plicable how old Grigsbaye flourished 
at such a rate,—for, though assiduous 
and methodical, he was excessively 
slow in his operations. Moreover, 
he resolutely opposed the notion of 
being in such manner ‘¢ wedded to bu- 
siness,” as to leave no opportunities 
for coquetting with pleasure. Ile 
would not sacrifice the whole of his 
evenings as well as days to law-papers, 
—nothe! One of his favourite max- 
ims was, that people might have time 
enough for all things, if only they had 
sense enough to make use of it. And 
Mr. Grigsbaye Cutlar was never known 
to refuse an invitation to dinner, if he 
had reason to believe that the proffered 
cheer was good. So frequently, too, 
was he invited, that his own cook had 
little or nothing to do ; and his domes- 
tic expenses for all the luxuries of life 
scarcely exceeded 100/. per annum. 
For though he could find leisure to ac- 
cept of dinners, his professional pur- 
suits would not allow of his giving any. 
It is superfluous to add, that he be- 
came immensely rich ; and as his wealth 
increased, the respect which he had al- 
ready gained of course increased also, 
as if the lustre of his ready wealth 
spread a halo around him, 

On the whole, it would have been 
absurd to doubt that Mr. Grigsbaye 
Cutlar’s success was owing to his pre- 
eminent talents and virtues, among 
which must always be reckoned his ad- 
mirable prudence and economy, where- 
by lhe was enabled firmly to retain the 
grasp of whatever he had acquired. 
Ile was regarded as a model in Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and the permission to study 
as a hard-working clerk in his office 
was a privilege not be obtained without 
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a large premium. But Grigsbaye had 
some poor relations, who of course de- 
served to suffer,—their poverty being 
imputable to their want of that virtue 
and talent which he so exuberantly 
possessed. And it is of one of those 
worthless persons that I now intend to 
tell a short story. 

In all the world, it would scarcely 
have been possible to discover two 
characters more dissimilar and dis- 
cordant than old Grigsbaye and his 
kinsman, Mr. Cutlar Mowbray. The 
latter never adopted any profession,— 
for he was born sole heir to a good 
fortune, which his father acquired in 
foreign parts; and, moreover, he had 
married Jiuletta Mowbray, an heiress, 
in consequence of which he changed 
his name. All these were favourable 
circumstances, and this was not all; 
but notwithstanding so much prosperity 
in former years, Mr. Mowbray now 
suffered from excessive poverty, and 
his family along with him. I must be 
allowed some little time and space, in 
order to trace the previous life of this 
gentleman. 

People born to fortune should, of 
course, be well educated. Mr. Mow- 
bray in his youth was one of the most 
accomplished and assiduous of students. 
His father was obliging enough to die 
just as the son came of age, and re- 
turned from the grand tour. The 
young gentleman might deplore this 
event as much and as long as he liked, 
but afterwards he had nothing to do 
but to enjoy his fortune; and, by way 
of amusement and pastime, he opposed 
the Tories at an election for a rotten 
borough, on which occasion he won, 
without much trouble, or any enormous 
expense; then he took a house in town, 
where he ensconced himself in his 
library, and at first set up as a very 
paragon of prudence and economy. 

But he did more than this. His 
first speech in parliament told well, 
and was pronounced by wise judges to 
be a very * knowing speech,”—for he 
had good sense enough to think of his 
subject only, and not of his audience or 
himself. On the same principles, he 
might have continued to make a fa- 
vourable impression on future occasions, 
if he had chosen to be at the trouble; 
but, like other men of genius, he had 
an alloy of indolence along with his 
brilliant qualities, and, consequently, 
preferred the fireside of his library in 
Upper Brook Street to the House of 
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Commons, or the clubs; and in an 
evil hour he was led to do that which 
Job wished his enemy to have done,— 
for he wrote a book, and, what was 
worse, he published it; and, what 
eventually proved worst of all, the book 
made a vast sensation, and got him 
great fame. 

This remarkable work was entitled 
the Round Table, a poem, in three 
cantos, with notes, in which the Tory 
leaders then in power were severely 
lashed and ridiculed. It was said by 
his admirers, that there never had been 
exemplified such stinging, biting, extra- 
pungent satire. In consequence of the 
talent he displayed in this effusion, all 
the Whig party were most profuse in 
their expressions of approbation ; whilst 
the stanch and patriotic adherents of 
the existing government denounced it, 
as being abominably scurrilous, and 
scandalously personal, wherefore the 
writer ought to be chasséed from all 
“ worshipful society.” However, from 
the footing on which the author stood 
with the Whig leaders, it seemed quite 
clear, that if they should ever reach the 
treasury benches, Mr. Cutlar’s fortune 
(for he was not then styled Mowbray) 
might be considered as doubly made, 
—for he might command almost any 
place that he would take the trouble of 
occupying. 

The smooth, easy, downward road 
into the gloomy gulfs of poverty has 
been so often described, that to do it 
again would be absurd. It is a clear 
case, that he who exceeds his regular 
income only bya small sum every year, 
if he follows up this plan with sufficient 
pertinacity, is ‘ verging,” however 
slowly,“ ad inopiam ;” and it is equally 
clear, that he who saves every year only 
a small portion is progressing towards 
the possession of superabundant wealth. 
But simple as these propositions may 
be, it unluckily happens, that in in- 
stances where the due understanding 
and application of them would be at- 
tended with the best possible effects, 
they prove an absolute “ pons asinorum ;”” 
and you may repeat the demonstration 
a hundred times without making the 
desired impression on the obtuse brain 
of the student. 

In his patriotic zeal, and in the ser- 
vice of the Whigs, Mr. Cutlar soon be- 
gan to give dinners; he purchased 
pictures, books, and statues ; also, kept 
horses, and other expensive appendages ; 
and, of course, every year exceeded his 
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income. But this could not be looked 
upon as a matter of any consequence, 
—for the distinguished author of the 
Round Table had plainly and obviously 
a mine of wealth in his own head. 
The publisher of this far-famed satire, 
after it had gone through four editions, 
actually shewed such exuberant honesty 
as to send the author a cheque fora 
round sum; and on being admonished 
by a friend, that the remuneration bore 
no adequate — to the amount 
which the said publisher must have re- 
ceived for four editions, Mowbray re- 
plied, that having written the poem in 
a couple of mornings, he thought the 
work was rather over than under paid 
by 100/., and that he would send back 
the cheque, were it not that this trifle 
would serve conveniently to assist one 
or two poor devils of unsuccesssful 
authors, who had been tormenting him 
with applications. Hereupon, the 
friend shrugged his shoulders, and said 
to himself,—“ Truly, Cutlar may be a 
deep-read scholar and a clever poet, 
but he is a cursed spoon !” 
Electioneering is expensive, and, 
owing to a sudden change, Mr. Cutlar 
found himself obliged to try it again, 
and at a cost so heavy that he mort- 
gaged his estates. Also, he lost his 
election ; so the money was thrown 
away. But all defects were patched 
up, and mended when he married an 
heiress, and henceforth prudence and 
economy were set at defiance; for if 
Cutlar was a bad arithmetician, Jiuletta 
Mowbray proved in that department 
still more incompetent. However, she 
possessed wondrous accomplishments, 
and was a musical genius; and she ad- 
mired the opera at Munich, Naples, 
Florence, and Milan,—all which places 
were accordingly visited. Bills were 
left unpaid when they went abroad, 
and Mowbray was arrested for them 
when he came home ; which was very 
judiciously and kindly done on the 
part of his creditors, for they wished to 
prevent the expensive folly ofhis going 
abroad again, in which they succeeded. 
But through an arrangement with a 
friend who retired, Mowbray, in his 
turn, succeeded in regaining a seat in 
parliament. Then the creditors be- 
came, of necessity, more quiet, and all 
went smoothly ( facilis est descensus), 
till a time came when no more money 
could be got from any quarter, or on 
any terms. Our hero then lent his 
name to a brother senator, who had en- 
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gaged in a grand mercantile specula- 
tion, intended to realise enormous 
profits; but it suddenly failed: the 
brilliant prospects were annihilated by 
one flash from the merciless torch of 
truth, and the originator of the scheme 
very coolly went through the bank- 
rupts’ court, which his accommodating 
friend could not do. This, though not 
a coup de grace, proved a direful blow; 
and, consequently, when another dis- 
solution of parliament occurred, it was 
in vain to think of being re-elected. 
The game was up; Mowbray had 
scarcely a single move left, and, more- 
over, his wife was by this time ill, and 
broken-hearted. 

Having so rapidly brought himself 
down into the gloomy gulf already 
mentioned, he could not be quiet there, 
but struggled, as other drowning men 
have struggled ; and (metaphor apart) 
though he never acted dishonourably, 
yet la force de circonstances compelled 
him to act meanly, which, in the es- 
timation of certain respectable people, 
is even worse. He wrote divers books, 
also tractates for magazines and re- 
views, grasping at such income as he 
could obtain; but editors and pub- 
lishers never paid him withouta grudge, 
—for they felt that they were only 
pouring their gold into a sieve, and 
when they did pay it, it was always in 
the shabbiest manner. Besides, ru- 
mour would have it, that not mere im- 
providence or unsuccessful speculation, 
but the gaming-table and brandy- 
bottle were the causes of his ruin, in 
which there was not one word of truth. 
Indeed, there were causes enough, pal- 
pable and visible, without this super- 
fetation from the prolific womb of 
calumny. But however false the alle- 
gations might be, they were believed 
more firmly than the Gospel. People 
might have their doubts about religion, 
but they never doubted that Mowbray 
was ruined by drink and the dice-box. 

But the Whigs—the reforming W higs 
—came into power, and all evils were 
to be redressed. Unluckily, however, 
notwithstanding the most fervent pro- 
fessions of liberality, a Whig no sooner 
takes his seat on the treasury benches, 
than he becomes as tyrannical and 
close-fisted as the worst despot that 
ever reigned. The Whigs accordingly 


JSobbed off their old ally,and boon-com- 


pares with promises and professions ; 
ut as a poor, embarrassed, and ca- 
lumniated man could render them no 
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service, this was all, and they gave him 
neither money nor employment. Mow- 
bray, however, still struggled on, as 
every poor worm in poverty’s abyss 
must continue to writhe amid its 
noisome slime till he dies. Latterly, 
he had fallen so low as to be artisan of 
“ leaders” for a weekly Radical news- 
paper, at a salary so pitiful as hardly to 
pay house-rent, far less to enable him 
to live in comfort. Consequently, his 
embarrassments were perpetual and ex- 
cessive; and, instead of being a pro- 
tector to his family, he was forced to 
adopt, as a hiding-place, the garret ofa 
pothouse in an obscure part of town, 
where no mortal knew his real name, or 
thought of inquiring who he was,— his 
only visitor being a superannuated 
printer’s devil, with a most cadaverous 
physiognomy, who toiled backwards 
and forwards, conveying copy and 
proofs betwixt the pothouse and print- 
ing-office. 

It was early morning on the afore- 
said beautiful day, when Mowbray 
awoke in his miserable retreat, and 
about seven o’clock he sat down to his 
usual task. With that kind of low 
fever which usually attends anxiety and 
disappointment, with languid circula- 
tion and a shaking hand, he felt 
scarcely able to finish the copy for 
another column of “ leaders.” This, 
however, he accomplished by a kind of 
mere mechanical effort, though the 
contents were, nevertheless, framed ad 
captandum, being lively, satirical, and 
Srappant. He had finished his work, 
and the old printer’s devil had come to 
fetch it (for it was Friday morning, and 
the paper must be made up), when a 
double knock at his chamber door ar- 
rested his attention. His visitor was 
Doctor O’Neale, a young medical 
practitioner, of rather eccentric man- 
ners, and very eccentric kindness of 
heart, who waited on him for the pur- 
pose of bringing information which 
happened to be any thing rather than 
consolatory or pleasant. 

Mrs. Mowbray, he stated, had had 
another bad night, and was much 
weaker ; but she requested that our 
hero should not think of returning 
home, for suspicious-looking persons 
had been lurking about the house all 
the preceding day. In fact, the doctor 
had himself encountered them, and, in 
order to prevent any risk of disturbance 
to the sick lady, he had at his last 
visit scaled the area railing, and entered 
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the house by the kitchen window. The 
said evil-disposed persons had inti- 
mated their perfect knowledge that the 
lady of the house was dangerously ill, 
and their belief that its owner was also 
there, or would soon arrive, for the 
purpose of witnessing her last moments ; 
and, with oaths and execrations, they 
had expressed their determination to 
have his carcass in prison, sooner or 
later, wherever he might be. 

‘* Now, my dear sir,” said the bene- 
volent and friendly M.D., “I have 
come thus early to assure you, that my 
own situation being very humble, I 
really have not the means, nor any at- 
tainable means, of rendering those ser- 
vices to Mrs. Mowbray which my 
heart would dictate. She is actually 
sinking from mental worry, and from 
want of usual comforts for herself and 
children, more than from disease. You 
must not visit her. Home is to you 
the most unsafe of all places, but your 
time can be employed profitably else- 
where ; and should it be in your power 
to send her the needful aid, I know 
that you will do so. Meanwhile, you 
may rely on the continuance of my 
professional exertions.” 

A man of the world, prudent, and 
self-possessed, would, no doubt, have 
taken this information very coolly ; but 
Mowbray was of an entirely opposite 
temperament—in fact, was absurdly 
irritable, and therefore became excited 
with the notion, that he ought to make 
some extraordinary exertions for the 
relief of those dependent on him. Ex- 
citement is a lamentable substitute for 
energy ; and, thus governed, the dilem- 
ma in which he found himself will be 
intelligible on a moment’s reflection. 
He could not render assistance without, 
in the first place, asking it from others, 
which was a mean and degrading act. 
Unless he submitted to this degrada- 
tion, he left his family to perish, which 
was conduct brutal and inhuman: but 
he had all the advantages of a free 
choice betwixt the abject meanness and 
the brutal inhumanity. 

This, it will be granted, was not an 
enviable predicament. Mowbray’slearn- 
ing and genius availed him little on 
such occasions, and he proceeded 
now, as heretofore, on the mere dic- 
tates of impulse,— for exertion in a 
state of painful irritation is, of course, 
more natural than rest. The worm 
writhes and turns when trodden on, 
but the difficulty is to find some one 
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humane enough to sympathise with 
the unfortunate reptile. Our hero’s 
situation was, indeed, nearly desperate, 
and he painfully bethought himself 
how he could devise means to avert the 
increasing pressure. Every scrap of 
available property was already dilapi- 
dated and gone. His lands were bur- 
dened with annuities, or mortgaged to 
the last fraction; his wife’s fortune 
had been disposed of in like manner. 
Ilowever, he possessed a regularly en- 
grossed and duly witnessed contract 
with the proprietors of the Moonbeam 
weekly journal, whereby they bound 
themseives to pay him a wretched 
weekly pittance as long as he con- 
tinued to supply leaders, and would 
see the work through the press. Ex- 
hibiting this document as a sort of 
collateral security, and offering his 
personal bond for the sum he desired 
to raise, Mowbray hoped that he might 
stumble on some friend who would 
become a lender; and, in the first 
place, though with the utmost possible 
reluctance, he determined on making 
an appeal to his wealthy kinsman, Mr. 
Grigsbaye Cutlar, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
whither he betook himself shortly after 
the physician’s departure. 

Pleasant and beneficial as fine wea- 
ther may be, its influences are wofully 
discordant with the feelings of a man 
harassed and embarrassed like our 
hero; and more particularly the serene 
beauty of this autumnal day was dis- 
tasteful, because it painfully reminded 
him of the many happy autumns which 
he had enjoyed in the country whilst 
he still retained his landed estates. 
(fe knew too thoroughly the character 
of the individual whom he was about 
to visit, to entertain any very sanguine 
hopes. Still he endeavoured to be- 
lieve that an absolute refusal of his 
request under circumstances so dis- 
tressing, was next to impossible. 

What a lesson on the effects of pru- 
dence and imprudence, of self-control 
and rash extravagance, might have 
been derived from tle mere outward 
appearance of the rich lawyer and the 
poor kinsman! The former, calm and 
collected, with his round sleek visage 
and small gray twinkling eyes, dressed 
in a spick and span new suit, and 
though now advanced in years, yet 
obviously enjoying the most perfect 
health. The latter, with his haggard 
features, his attire threadbare, soiled, 
never brushed, linen apparently “ got 
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up” in muddy water, looking precisely 
as if he had “ slept in a stable and 
breakfasted at the pump;” also with 
that peculiar cast of countenance, at 
once care-worn and cadaverous, yet 
swollen and bloated, which a sedentary 
life and constant mental irritation in- 
evitably produce. 

Mr. Mowbray so rarely visited his 
relations, that no preparations were 
made to keep him at bay. The clerk 
in the front office was, therefore, not 
upon his guard ; and no sooner had he 
answered that Mr. Cutlar was at home, 
than our hero marched into the sanctum. 
There sat the illustrious man, with a 
few books on a shelf near him, so 
placed that they were exactly within 
hand-reach for consultation, but ap- 
parently nothing else movable within 
the apartment, except the huge MS. 
open before him, on which he had 
been employed as an equity-drafts- 
man, and which was to bring him 
1000/. Not a single stray scrap of 
paper was visible about the great man. 
All articles were classed and arranged 
with the most intense and excessive 
neatness. Red tape had been in re- 
quisition, but even the productions of 
red tape were looked upon as too 
confused and littery to be perceptible 
in the apartment or on the table, and 
were all packed in the inside of an 
old black mahogany desk. lis coun- 
tenance, as I have already said, was, 
according to the popular expression, 
an * index of his mind ;” the calm, 
placid expression, bearing stamp of 
that ** ducidus ordo,” that perfect har- 
mony and symmetry which probably 
reigned within his mind, as it certainly 
did within his apartments and writing- 
desk. 

The suaviter in modo, or amenity of 
countenance, had become so habitual 
that it did not vanish even when he 
recognised his unwelcome visitor. 
There was not even a contraction of 
the brow, but with the same tranquil 
aspect he nevertheless squeaked out, 
in a voice pleasant to the ear as the 
notes of a file sharpening the teeth of a 
saw,— 

“ Well, sir, what do you want?” 

* Money!” answered our hero, 
gruffly and doggedly. 

* Thought as much; no occasion, it 
is true, for my having put the question. 
No motive but the quest of money 
would lead you here, or any where 
else; but you have come to the wrong 
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shop. Good morning, sir!” and with 
these words he refixed his eyes sted- 
fastly on his paper. 

“Sir,” persisted Mr. Mowbray, “ if 
I have not béen prudent through life, 
or over-fortunate, [ have, at all events, 
not been a frequent trespasser on your 
treasury; but domestic affliction now 
weighs on me heavily, the more so as 
I cannot venture to go home, bailiffs 
being stationed there to watch for my 
appearance. I require one hundred 
pounds ; it is but a small sum, and [ 
feel degraded enough in my own esti- 
mation for being obliged to ask such 
aid; but, under present cireumstances, 
the feelings of a husband and father 
overpower my other sentiments. After 
eighteen months’ absence, and being 
your debtor already for only a small 
amount, | have come to request your 
assistance to this moderate extent.” 

“T have already wished you good 
morning, sir,” said the rich man. 

“You have done so, and in a tone 
of mockery and insult; but the welfare 
and lives of my wife and children 
depend on the success of my applica- 
tion to you, this not being made with- 
out the rights of relationship and other 
grounds, which cannot have been 
effaced from your recollection, and 
which entitle me, under this roof, to 
speak and to be heard.” 

* You are a sturdy beggar, with a 
vengeance!” said Mr. Cutlar, now 
sneering bitterly. 

“Tam no beggar,’ 
bray. ‘I have, as already said, the 
right of near relationship, backed by 
other rights, to submit my proposition 
for the loan (not the gift) of a small 
sum, for which I will give my personal 
bond, the repayment to be further 
secured by an assignment of the profits 
of a now existing contract which I 
hold as editor of a newspaper.” 

“ You ought to be aware, sir, that I 
am not a money-lender,” said the old 
lawyer; “I earn my bread hardly, 
and by the sweat of my brow ; and, by 
living within my income, hope to save 
a little for the evil days, when, if God 
spare me so long, I shall be too old to 
work. I have no funds to risk as a 
lender.” 

“ Tt is publicly known,” replied his 
pertinacious and tormenting visitor, 
“that you never are without several 
thousands at command in your banker’s 
hands, which he, no doubt, employs 
in his own speculations; and, in for- 
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mer years, when residing as a guest at 
my house, you have repeatedly boasted 
to me of your determination to save 
money, and inculcated the necessity 
of doing so on Christian principles, in 
order to have the means of assisting 
those who are in distress.” 

“* Yes, of assisting those who deserve 
it,” interrupted the rich man, with 
greatly increased asperity. 

“ Now I shall wave all considera- 
tion of my own rights to be heard, of 
my merits or demerits, and appeal to 
you simply on the principles of Christ- 
ian charity, whether you will or will 
not come to the relief of a destitute and 
miserable family, who have been per- 
secuted almost unto death, and the 
mother of whom I have too much 
reason to believe is now ” (dying, 
he intended to have said; he shed no 
tears, but his speech abruptly stopped 
here.) 

* With your peculiar interpretations 
of Christianity, so as to suit your own 
purposes and objects,” said Mr. Cutlar, 
** I certainly have nothing to do; my 
reason teaches me that idleness and ex- 
travagance are vices which infallibly 
bring their own punishment in the shape 
of poverty and disgrace ; my religion 
instructs me that those just inflictions of 
Providence on the guilty ought to be 
patiently and humbly borne with.” 

“In other words,” answered Mow- 
bray, “ you would assist willingly and 
exhibit a most Christian-like spirit, 
provided a man’s prudence, or low 
cunning, or grasping avarice, had been 
such as to shield him against the pos- 
sibility of absolute want, or you can 
forgive where nothing is to be forgiven ; 
but if, on the contrary, his follies or 
vices have brought him to a state of 
destitution, you would then shew him 
no mercy, but suffer him to perish un- 
aided.” 

“‘ Draw your own conclusions, sir,” 
answered Mr. Cutlar; “ you are quite 
at liberty to form what opinion you 
please of my conduct, provided you 
will now be so good as to allow me 
the use of my own time for my own 
proper employments.” 

The final result of this meeting was 
a violent outbreak of wrath on the part 
of Mr. Mowbray, during which Mr. 
Cutlar displayed an even more than 
usual degree of amenity and philoso- 
phical calmness in his aspect, and at 
the termination of which he merely 
desired that for the future he might be 
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spared the repetition of any such in- 
terviews. 

Mr. Mowbray flung away from his 
relation’s chambers, of course, in a 
rage, and feeling, in all its bitterness, 
the truth of the old maxim, that in the 
hour of distress a near kinsman is the 
last of persons to be depended on for 
sympathy; also reflecting that, go 
where he might, it was impossible, 
even among strangers, to encounter a 
worse reception than he had met with 
here. The reader must have perceived 
that our hero was not disposed to act 
with much prudence on any occasion, 
and though without one shilling in his 
purse, he now resolved on making an 
effort to see his family, with which 
intent he called and entered a hackney 
coach. 

On his way from Lincoln’s Inn to 
the West end, it occurred to his recol- 
lection that Sir John Riggles Vampo, 
the Whig member for Suddlebury, was 
now in town; this eminent gentleman 
having been one of his former boon- 
companions and collaborators, and, 
moreover, having recently succeeded, 
by the death of a near relation, to a 
very large fortune. To the residence 
of this friend he therefore directed his 
course, and learned that Sir John was 
at home, but particularly engaged. 
Our hero was in no humour to stumble 
about etiquette. He sent up his card 
with an intimation that he should feel 
obliged by a short audience, and was 
admitted. 

At a table crowded with papers sat 
the M.I., and right before him lay a 
huge morocco pocket-book, from which 
the ragged edges of a large parcel of 
Bank of England notes visibly pro- 
truded. 

“ Aha, old fellow! how goes it? 
Most happy to see you at all times. 
But what’s the matter — you look 
devilish ill ?”’ 

“‘ It would be rather extraordinary 
if I could look otherwise,” answered 
our hero. 

* All fancy —all nonsense!” said 
the M.P.; ‘it is thus that you men of 
genius always contrive to torment your- 
selves. You would not look ill nor 
feel ill, if it were not for this force of 
imagination.” 

“Tam not conscious of being much 
influenced by imagination at present,” 
said Mowbray, with a sardonic grin. 

* Ah, there’s the hobble!” exclaimed 
the vivacious baronet; ** you are not 
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conscious of it; it rules you insensibly, 
and, as it deals with all poets, carries 
you quite astray: but this is very 
wrong. As a sincere friend, I beg to 
assure you the evil might be prevented. 
Pardon me for insisting that a little 
more firmness of volition, and a— a—. 
Besides, have you not yourself said 
something on this very point in your 
splendid ode to— to—, I forget the 
title, but the lines were admirable. 
Don’t you remember ?” 

“Indeed, I know nothing about 
them,” said our hero, pettishly. 

“ Ah, there it is again !—modesty— 
modesty—always the attendant of great 
genius! As if you could possibly help 
knowing that you have written some of 
the most beautiful poems in our lan- 
guage, which are universally admired.” 

“ But now, a truce to your compli- 
ments!” said Mowbray; “ you are 
quite aware that whatever my talents 
may have been, I brought my wares 
to a bad market. I have at last fallen 
into the sad station ofa hireling journal- 
ist, yielding a pittance scarcely enough 
to procure food. My family are suf- 


fering from sickness and want; I 
cannot visit them because bailiffs are 
stationed at my door; I come to you 


for a loan of fifty pounds, for which I 
will give you my bond.” 

“* My dear fellow, if any thing said 
by you could make me lose temper, 
this would. Talk of bonds, indeed, 
betwixt you and me! Why, if the 
sum required had been five thousand, 
I should never dream of such a thing. 
But as to the inheritance (much over- 
rated by the way) to which I succeeded, 
it has as yet yielded me not one penny. 
There are a thousand matters to be 
settled by the rascally lawyers before 
one comes into free possession. Be- 
sides, no rents have yet accrued, and, 
instead of being in cash, I have had 
nothing to do but to arrange for clear- 
ing off embarrassments.” 

“ OF course, then, you cannot be 
expected to assist a friend, even with so 
small a sum?” 

“Not at the present moment, my 
dear friend; the thing is impossible. 
This day six months or twelve months, 
if you do me the honour to call, [ may 
be able to tell a very different story; 
not that I would wish at present to 
form any binding obligations. Every 
man who has family and connexions, 
owes it to them as well as to himself 
to be prudent. Had I fifty pounds in 
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my purse, you should have it with the 
utmost pleasure.” 

“Sir John,” said our hero, with 
another sardonic grin, “ the gener- 
osity which you have this day evinced, 
is indeed quite worthy of that character 
which I had previously conceived you 
to bear, and merits acknowledgments 
such as I lament my inability at pre- 
sent to offer. My humble apologies 
are also due for having so cruelly tres- 
passed on your feelings as to crave the 
loan of fifty pounds, when you had it 
not to spare.” 

“ Set your mind at rest on that 
score,” replied the baronet; “ such 
little mistakes are always occurring. 
Butnow, to the point. You, Iam very 
sure, know the sincerity of my friend- 
ship, and will pardon me for suggest- 
ing that there must be at least fifty 
persons of your acquaintance who 
would, with the utmost pleasure, lend 
you five hundred pounds each. Eh, 
old fellow, is this not perfectly true ? 
Then you would be enabled to carry 
on the war in style !” 

The conversation with this worthy 
was protracted for some minutes longer, 
and ended much like the conference 
with Mr. Grigsbaye Cutlar, only with 
this difference, that Mowbray’s in- 
dignation was vented in cold, cutting 
sarcasm, which, at least, clenched one 
point — namely, that from henceforth 
he secured for himself the bitter 
enmity of a narrow, sordid, and spite- 
ful mind, : 

From the house of Sir John Vampo, 
he determined on proceeding to his 
own, having previously instructed the 
coachman that his required duty was 
not to stop at the door, but to drive 
past the house as if making for a 
different direction, Reader, has it 
ever happened that you visited or 
beheld from a distance, an abode once 
your own, where you had spent hap- 
py days, but which was now tenant- 
ed by strangers? Or were you ever 
doomed to stand by, when any one 
whom you loved was in danger of 
losing his (or her) life, and you were 
forcibly withheld from rendering any 
assistance? If so, you may perhaps 
guess at somewhat of our hero’s sens- 
ations without any enlarging on the 
description. 

But to return. Ilis purpose was to 
investigate whether the executioners of 
our so-styled law of arrest did or did 
not still watch in expectation of his 
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arrival at home; for if none such had 
been visible, he would of course have 
stopped and visited his family. But 
from this object of inquiry, his thoughts 
were soon diverted; for when his 
anxious eyes caught sight of his own 
house from a distance, he perceived 
that there was a large concourse of 
people before it. As he drew nearer, 
he saw that the street-door was open, 
the windows also, and that people 
were in the act of placarding the whole 
front with bills announcing, “ by order 
of the sheriff,” a peremptory sale of 
household effects. More particularly 
on looking up to the second floor he 
perceived, from the interior of his wife’s 
apartment, the ruffianlike visage of 
an officiant, who forthwith proceeded, 
at the risk of his neck, to paste a pla- 
card under the window-sill. 

“* By this time, probably, she is 
dead!” said Mowbray to himself; but 
he durst not stop to make any inquiry, 
for at the moment of his passing the 
house, a bailiff, to whom his features 
were well known, caught his eye and 
rushed forward to stop the horses, also 
roaring out for assistance. The assault 
proved in vain; the street was free 
from impediment of vehicles; the 
driver lashed his horses into fury, and 
cut at the bailiff, who was knocked 
down, and the coach got clear away 
into the Uxbridge road. 

On reaching the toll-bar at Bays- 
water, our hero was somewhat rudely 
reminded of an awkward contingency 
which he had overlooked—viz, that he 
had no ready cash, and, as the keeper 
demanded a pledge, he gave him a 
plain gold ring which he had received 
from Jiuletta on their marriage-day. 
It was the last remnant of personal 
property which the once wealthy M.P. 
possessed, and he did not surrender it 
without a shudder ; but da force de cir- 
constances proved, as usual, paramount. 
Moreover the coachman, perceiving the 
dilemma, took this opportunity of in- 
sinuating that the hour was come for 
feeding his horses, and asking how 
long his employer intended to detain 
him? 

There was no district of the west 
end wherein our hero did not possess 
acquaintances, who had, in former 
years, partaken less or more of the 
sunshine of his prosperity; and he 
now remembered that, hard by the 
Bayswater gate of Kensington Gardens, 
there resided a poor artist, from whom 
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he had once purchased a picture, and 
thither he now directed his course. 

The cottage was the same, and yet 
its aspect was much changed from 
what he had once known it as the 
abode of extreme and squalid poverty. 
The garden was now tastefully trim- 
med, and exhibited some rare flowers 
and exotic plants. The door was 
opened by a neatly clad and cheerful- 
looking girl, who led him into a par- 
lour, at one end of which was a green- 
house, and on the walls were speci- 
mens of the artist’s pencil, which at 
least shewed how much he had improved 
since the time when Mowbray acted as 
a patron. 

The owner of the cottage at length 
made his appearance, trimly and 
stylishly attired, but with a pale, 
anxious, and care-worn countenance. 
He received our hero with the utmost 
cordiality and respect, expressing in 
every possible phrase his gratitude for 
past obligations, and his delight at 
meeting a benefactor again after so 
long an absence. 

“T thank you,” said Mowbray; 
“ but you no longer see the same indi- 
vidual. * Fuit Ilium ;}—ILam but the 
shadow of what I was.” 

“ On the contrary,” said the artist, 


who was somewhat of a genius, and 
could philosophise as well as paint ; 
“‘ if there be any change, it is only the 


shadow that is gone. Contingent and 
adventitious properties may have 
changed, but the real substance—in 
other words, the mind —exists unin- 
jured, and will endure for ever.” 

“Tam no longer a logician, far less 
a transcendentalist,” answered Mow- 
bray; “ mind and body are both de- 
teriorated,— I might almost say de- 
composed. [ live only for one im- 
pression— for the horrors of poverty, 
whereof I reck not one jot as re- 
gards myself personally, but which I 
cannot bear to see inflicted upon 
others.” 

“ Of that fact I am well aware by 
experience,” said Mr. Schonfeldt ; “ for 
I know not what other motive except 
compassion for poverty could formerly 
actuate your patronage of my works. 
I did not then deserve the name of an 
artist; and T still pass my time under 
the inflictions of an accusing conscience, 
because, notwithstanding all the en- 
couragement received, I improve so 
slowly.” 

I fear that, in a country like this, 
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every artist must find it a hard task to 
obtain the means of subsistence.” 

“In too many instances,” said Mr. 
Schonfeldt, “ your remark is verified ; 
but I, for one, have no right to com- 
plain. To succeed costs me, indeed, 
unremitting labour; but it would be 
ridiculous to suppose that without this 
any artist can possibly deserve success. 
For the last three years, my income 
has been more than I ever expected,— 
more, indeed, than I required, or 
merited. For all this good fortune I 
am indebted to you. Without your 
most kind and liberal patronage at a 
critical moment of my life,— without 
your purchase then of my Old Beggar- 
man standing at the Rich Man’s Gate, I 
should either have been in the grave 
long ago, or been a beggar myself.” 

“ T must say that you greatly over- 
rate my services,” replied our hero; 
“‘ and, besides, sorry am I to confess 
that I recked little whether you were 
rich or poor. ‘To sympathise with po- 
verty, one must first feel its pains. My 
object, I suspect, was merely the grati- 
fication of my own vanity, or taste for 
the arts, by possessing a picture which 
obviously shewed genius.” 

“You were the only individual, 
however, in this great and wealthy na- 
tion who could then discover the artist's 
genius ; and, represent your motives as 
you will, I shall never cease to re- 
member, that to your kind patronage I 
owe all my subsequent prosperity.” 

Having thus unexpectedly found a 
valuable and attached friend, our hero 
failed not to recount his own misfor- 
tunes,—not forgetting the shock that 
he had just now suffered on passing 
his own house, the allusion to which 
seemed to make a strange impression 
on the painter’s mind, who stammered 
out,— 

“* Pray don’t say any more on these 
matters, [ beseech you; three words 
are enough. I know too much by ex- 
perience of such proceedings, and their 
various evil effects. Now, I have one 
great favour to request,and I hope my 
effrontery will be excused. Take with 
you whatever money I have at present 
in my cottage; it will pay travelling 
expenses, at all events. To-morrow is 
Sunday ; you can then visit your family, 
and consult with them what is best to 
be done. I shall, perhaps, obtrude an- 
other request on your consideration, 
namely, that you will honour me with a 
few minutes’ audience to-morrow even- 
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ing, if I should have it in my power to 
call.” 

The poor painter then retired to an 
inner apartment, whence he brought, 
wrapped in paper, a small sum in 
gold, which he put into Mowbray’s 
hands. According to probability, this 
must have been the whole of his 
worldly wealth ; nor had the income of 
which he boasted ever exceeded 3001. 
per annum. 

With his finances thus recruited, our 
hero returned into town. It may, per- 
haps, be supposed that he did not 
sufficiently feel the degradation of be- 
ing thus obliged to borrow from a poor 
artist, and that he was not enough 
sorry for the risk he ran of thus injuring 
a man who could not afford to lose. 
But, whatever were the faults of Mow- 
bray’s character, want of sensibility 
could not be reckoned among them, 
and he felt the disgrace attending his 
every step far too deeply; I say too 
deeply, because mental irritation 


tends, of course, to paralyse and con- 
fuse, instead of promoting, useful ex- 
ertion. 

On leaving Bayswater, the question 
which naturally arose was, whither to 
betake himself next. The best plan he 
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conceived was, to retire to an obscure 
coffee-house, where he could write two 
or three letters, and collect his scat- 
tered senses; and this he did. The 
poor are not allowed to economise. At 
considerable expense, he engaged a 
trustworthy messenger, by whom he 
despatched to Mrs. Mowbray the greater 
part of the money which he had re- 
ceived from the artist. He paid off 
his coachman with the remainder, and 
then migrated from the coffee-house to 
the neighbouring office of a prosperous 
attorney, who, by former transactions 
with our hero had netted large sums; 
but from whom, instead of gratitude, it 
isalmost superfluous to say that he now 
only met with indifference or insolence. 
However, he provided himself here 
with the printed form of a bond, or 
warrant of attorney, which the lawyer’s 
clerk filled up for him, to be used in 
case he should find any one willing to 
accept of such personal security as 
alone he could proffer. 

My story is already too long, and I 
must not recount the further efforts 
which, like the “hare with many 
friends,” he afterwards made in order 
to raise the wind. Suffice it, that they 
were all ineffectual. He received 
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from home an answer in the following 
terms :— 


“Your messenger arrived timely, and 
you may imagine how thankful we all 
are, With regard to the disturbance of 
the sale, I endeavour not to think about 
it. It rather roused me, I believe; and 
without that stimulus I should not have 
been able to write these lines. In hopes 
of your visit to-morrow, yours, &c.” 


Among Jiuletta’s accomplishments 
had been that of elegant and rapid pen- 
manship; but the above words were 
traced in a character almost illegible, 
and sufficiently indicative of the writer’s 
weakness. Herewith I shall close the 
narrative of one day’s unsuccessful 
adventures. 

Sunday morning, and the autumnal 
sun emerged in wonted serenity and 
splendour ; but among the countless 
millions aroused by his light—some to 
renewed toil, and others to renewed 
tedium—how few could be reckoned 
that awoke to happiness! By a ri- 
diculous inconsistency, the debtor is 
permitted on Sundays to move about as 
he pleases ; whereas, if he deserves im- 
prisonment, this holyday ought not to 
be a protection to him any more than 
it is to the housebreaker or assassin. 
But the sun at noon is not more glaring 
than the fact, that “ punishment with- 
out crime” is an outrage on the prin- 
ciples of Christianity at all times. 
Consequently, we like to keep up some 
outward show of religion, however 
slight ; and, in vulgar phrase, “ hope to 
cheat the devil,” by allowing our debt- 
ors, who are not already incarcerated, 
to have perfect freedom on Sundays. 
But no sooner has the midnight hour 
struck, than this assumed respect for 
religion ceases, and the world again 
takes its usual course. 

Early as our hero awoke, he did not 
think it prudent to disturb his own fa- 
mily at such an hour ; but, in hopes of 
providing some good news for them, he 
called first at the house of a money- 
lending Jew ; with whom, however, to 
have entered on the subject of his do- 
mestic cares and distresses, would, as 
he well knew, have been utterly ab- 
surd. As to his excessive want of 
money, that indeed was too obviously 
betrayed by his demeanour, attire, and 
the expression of every feature. The 
Jew attentively heard his proposition, 
and looked at the warrant of attorney. 

“Vy,” said he, “ this here looks all 
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very fair and straightfor’ard; and I 
dares to say as how you means nothink 
no vorse. But it voudn’t suit me at 
no price! You have a rich relation, 
him as makes ten thousand a-year at 
the Chancery bar; vy doesn’t he as- 
sist you !” 

“Because he has already assisted,” 
said Mowbray, bluntly, “ and won't 
part with any more money.” 

* I'll tell you what do,” said the 
Jew, briskly; “let him keep his 
money then, but put his name with 
yourn to this here bond, and I'll get it 
cashed for you.” 

“Thank you,” replied Mowbray ; 
“ but I never knew him put his name 
to either bill or bond in all my life.” 

“ And though near relations von’t 
even put their names on paper,” said 
the Jew, “ yet you expects that strangers 
will go the whole hog, and give you 
the hactual blunt !” 

* There are worse securities than 
mine almost every day accepted in the 
market.” 

“ Vell, to prove that I would do any 
thing in reason to oblige you,” said the 
Jew, “ let Mr. Grigsbaye Cutlar write 
a mere letter of guarantee, a private 
engagement—you understand! It is 
impossible he can refuse that much, 
and then I'll see what can be done.” 

Of the various criminal acts which 
are daily perpetrated in the world, we 
know and may witness the immediate 
purpose, the evil effects, and the 
punishment; but the motives, though 
we may surmise and guess at, we, of 
course, cannot know. These belong 
to the sphere of the Infinite, and can be 
judged of only by an infinite and al- 
mighty Power. Apparently, cur unfor- 
tunate hero had been so long governed 
by mere impulse, that the regulating 
faculty of reason had almost ceased to 
act. He entertained a dread and horror 
of returning to his own house, without 
having some plan laid for “ raising the 
wind,” however desperate the condi- 
tions ; and, perceiving how easy it 
would be to deceive the worthless old 
Jew, he replied as follows :— 

“Tam not a mau of business, and 
do not exactly know in what form a 
letter of guarantee should be drawn. 
Write, if you please, what will satisfy 
your purpose; and if it be in my 
power to see Mr. Grigsbaye Cutlar 
to-day, I shall ask him to sign it.” 

The Jew smiled grimly with the 
anticipation of having nearly caught 
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his prey ; and, reckoning on the gain of 
more than cent per cent, he carefully 
drew up the document, which he said 
must be addressed to a respectable 
friend of his, whose card he produced, 
and who could lend the money ; for 
he himself had not sixpence at com- 
mand, and he “ never in his life knew 
cash so werry difficult: it vash hardly 
to be come at by any means,” Mow- 
bray requested that this respectable 
friend should be in attendance to meet 
him, at an hour which he fixed in the 
evening, and then took his leave. 

Our hero had indeed by no means 
overrated the existing causes for his 
anxiety. On his arrival at his own 
house, the female servant who opened 
the door gave him a very unfavourable 
account of the sick lady’s condition, 
which was confirmed by the faithful 
O’Neale, whom he found in the draw- 
ing-room. 

**T must give you one caution,” said 
the friendly doctor ; “ unless you come 
with good news, or can in some degree 
brighten up that long face, I cannot 
with propriety allow you to have an 
interview with my patient. Through 
last night she has suffered from in- 
creased fever, attended with constant 
delirium, but is now composed and 
sensible ; yet so weak, that at this rate 
there is great danger of the system 
wearing out.” 

* Doctor, tell me not of the danger, 
for I am awake to it sufficiently. But 
supposing that I should become pos- 
sessed of ample means, what is there 
in this case that ought to be done? 
What can be done ?” 

“In order to cure a disease, you 
must, of course, first remove its cause,” 
replied O'Neale. “ Mrs. Mowbray’s 
illness has been kept up solely by 
continued irritation of mind, and the 
absence of those comforts to which, 
through all her previous life, she had 
been accustomed. Without entire 
change of air and scene, it is imprac- 
ticable to subdue this mental irritation. 
Weak as she now appears, I would not 
hesitate to lift her into a carriage ; and 
am confident that at every stage which 
removed her further from town, and 
nearer to the sea-coast, the low fever 
which undermines her constitution 
would abate. Besides, it is quite ob- 
vious that your family cannot remain 
here. A peremptory sale is appointed 
for the day after to-morrow. I have 
seen your creditor, and represented to 
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him the inhumanity ofhis proceedings, 
but he is inexorable.” 

The worthy doctor’s opinion had 
been concisely and clearly expressed. 
The miserable woman was now dying, 
not, properly speaking, of disease, but 
of poverty and worry. Yet this woman 
Mowbray had solemnly sworn to love 
and to cherish ; and having squandered 
her money, the only way in which he 
could redeem his solemn engagement, 
or save her from perishing, was by 
getting more. It was a crime to 
neglect her, and, consequently, it was 
criminal not to obtain money ; but his 
efforts for that purpose had been utterly 
in vain, and the only method that of- 
fered the possibility of relief was by 
fraud and deception. Which, then, 
was the worst (or, as Lord Brougham 
would logically say, the worser) crime, 
to acquiesce in the fraudulent rapacity 
ofa Jew, at the same time to deceive 
that Jew, or to leave the unfortunate 
Jiuletta perishing and unaided? If 
conduct through life has been regulated 
by principle, instead of impulse, moral 
strength will of course remain inde- 
structible. Deception will not merely 
be held in contempt and abhorrence, 
but cannot even occur as a possible 
means of extrication. Such a notion 
would not obtrude itself even into the 
most feverish dream. But to the 
“broken mind” of our hero, the 
dilemma appeared inevitable. He had 
the pleasant alternatives abovemen- 
tioned, but could devise no other. 

He made no direct answer to the 
doctor. He did not say whether he 
could or could not act on the advice 
then given. But whilst he reflected, 
the servant brought a message to say 
that Mrs. Mowbray felt surprised he 
should have been so long in the house 
without seeing her. Mowbray looked 
at the doctor. 

“ Of course, you must go,” said 
O’Neale ; “ but, remember, no long 
faces, no despondency.” 

A few weeks of constant anxiety and 
privation will sometimes make a fearful 
change in the frame and aspect of the 
sufferer. The once gay and blooming 
Jiuletta was worn into a spectre; and 
when Mowbray appeared, she raised 
and held out her shadowy hand in si- 
lence, then said, in a voice hardly arti- 
culate, “ You were long in coming; I 
thought sometimes we should never 
meet again.” 

“ I came yesterday,” said he, with 
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a forced smile, “ but had a narrow 
escape from the bailiffs.” 

** Alas!” responded Jiuletta, “ I 
know how much you have suffered, 
and am deeply grieved for it: I am so 
sorry and ashamed, too, that I should 
have added to your anxieties by this 
tedious illness. Be assured I could 
not help it, and have not been myself 
lately. But it will all be over soon. 
I feel greatly better this moning.” 

The words conveyed an unconscious 
prophecy. Mowbray did indeed per- 
ceive that it would “all be over soon,” 
and that, if he must act on the sug- 
gestions of the friendly doctor, not a 
moment was to be lost. Even now he 
almost determined on completing the 
letter of guarantee for the Jew. Besides, 
he had but one day to act in, for the 
purpose of setting his house in order, 
preparatory to an auction and final 
break-up. En passant, and for a mo- 
ment only, he looked into that apart- 
ment which had been his study. The 
books were all taken from the shelves, 
and made into bales with cordage. 
His escrutoire and drawers had been 
broken open, and ransacked in hopes 
of discovering articles of value, and 
the contents were strewed about the 
floor. Recoiling from the sight, he 
abandoned his intention of looking for 
some papers which might have been of 
service in his negotiations ; and wended 
his way to St. John’s Wood, where, in 
a pleasant villa, lived one of his oldest 
friends, who, under the Whig adminis- 
tration, had become a lord of the 
Treasury. 

This prosperous gentleman paraded 
immediately, entering from his private 
study, into the reception-room with a 
cold abstracted air, and papers in his 
hand, as if immensely occupied. Be- 
twixt friends so intimate, the explana- 
tion of our hero’s object in calling was 
very soon effected. 

** All this,” observed the oracular 
lord of the Treasury, “ was naturally 
to be anticipated, and you have your- 
self only to blame for the result. Ac- 
cording to the vulgar adage, you cannot 
have your cake and eat your cake. 
Reputation and fortune were the cake. 
You have annihilated both, and must 
take the consequences.” 

“You have uttered a very wise 
dictum,” said Mowbray ; “ but any old 
Jew clothesman in Monmouth Street 
might have told me this quite as well.” 

“I came into the room resolved to 
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keep my temper,” said Mr. Hartlocke 
Strutton, “ and no objurgation or con- 
tumely on your part shall be allowed 
to upset it.” 

“I intended no contumely,” said 
our hero, ** and have uttered none.” 

“ It has not as yet gone any further 
than telling me that I spoke like an old 
Jew clothesman of Monmouth Street.” 

“That was not my observation,” said 
Mowbray ; “ I meant only ee 

“* Pshaw — nonsense!” cried the 
Treasury lord, impatiently; “ never 
mind what you meant ;—it is of no 
consequence.” 

“IT could have no design to offend 
you, or wound your feelings,” said 
Mowbray, calmly ; “ I came here with 
very different motives.” 

“ Yes, I know,” interposed his friend, 
“ and it is better to end this matter at 
once. There, take my purse!” And 
he flung it to him. 

Our hero had an inclination to fling 
it into the fire; however, he did just 
nothing at all. He took no notice of 
the purse, and made no immediate re- 
ply to his lordship ; for the scene just 
before witnessed at his own house had 
made too deep an impression to be 
easily effaced by new emotions. 

“If you imagine that | have more in 
my power,” added Mr. Strutton, “ you 
are egregiously mistaken. My account 
at Coutts’ is actually overdrawn, and 
I cannot pay my own debts, far less 
other people’s.” 

“ Never mind,” answered Mowbray, 
feeling that his quondam friend de- 
served only his contempt or pity, and 
considering whither he should go next. 

* And, besides,” resumed Mr. Strut- 
ton, in a tone somewhat apologetical, 
‘Tam thoroughly convinced that as- 
sistance would be but temporary. it 
is like stopping one hole in a sieve.’ 

** All assistance is temporary,” "said 
Mowbray: “ life does not last for 
ever.” 

“ And why wish to lengthen a life of 
suffering and disgrace? If ever any 
mortal did with open eyes work his 
own destruction, you have done so! 
Not contented with having, in the first 
place, flung away a fair fortune, you 
every where proclaim yourself an ill- 
used man; which, of course, is the 
most effectual method of insuring ill 
usage for the future, and cutting off 
the possibility of retrieval: and not 
contented with borrowing from every 
body who would lend, you vilify them 
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for not lending more. Rely on it, 
such a career has its limits, and must 
come to an abrupt end.” 

Mowbray did indeed feel that it 
must come to an end, or, rather, that 
he had already reached the goal. In 
the vast population of London, where 
he formerly had friends by hundreds, 
there was not one in whom, at this 
juncture of extreme domestic distress, 
he could place reliance ; and yet there 
was but one day to act in, and, accord- 
ing to his own conclusions, it too plainly 
appeared that there was but one mode 
of acting. He might rack his brains, 
and writhe, and turn himself to all 
points of the compass, but from every 
point there glared upon him only the 
same immitigable evils. Once more I 
repeat it, the dilemma seemed inevit- 
able: he might allow his unfortunate 
wife to perish, or employ a despicable 
and criminal deception to save her. 
It was not till late in the evening, and 
after he had tried every other expedient 
in vain, that he resolved on adopting 
the latter. With perfect firmness and 
composure, he at last affixed the sig- 
nature of Grigsbaye Cutlar to the gua- 
rantee, but without any attempt to 
imitate his kinsman’s hand; on the 
contrary, writing in his usual uncon- 
strained manner. Thereafter he betook 
himself to the house of his precious 
acquaintance, the Jew; not forgetting, 
however, to leave notice where he was 
to be found, in case of a visit from the 
poor but benevolent artist. 

The Jew received him as if the visit, 
though late, had been fully expected, 
and exhibiting a peculiar grin on his 
visage, from which Mowbray augured 
no good. In a room filled with the 
smoke of bad tobacco, two other per- 
sons were present, one with a pipe in 
his mouth, the other busily engaged 
in perusing a three weeks’ old Morn- 
ing Chronicle. It appeared that the 
tobacco-smoking gentleman was to be 
the money-lender, for he directly laid 
aside his pipe when our hero entered 
and seemed prepared to give his whole 
mind to business. 

** Mister Pyke,” said the Jew, “ this 
here gen’l’man, as I vas a telling you 
on, vants the loan of a few pounds 
werry bad, and as you have got plenty 
of blunt, it is for you to judge wh rether 
he can offer you satisfactory security.” 

“ Plenty of blunt, indeed!” answered 
Mr. Pyke. “No; I do recollect the 
time when this might have been said 
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with some truth, but I never expects to 
see the like again. Well, what have 
you got? Hand me over the bill for 
examination ; I shall not steal it.” 

Mowbray laid before him the bond 
and the letter of guarantee, both of 
which he attentively considered. 

“ Tell you what [ can do, in a mo- 
ment,” said Mr. Pyke; “I will give 
you ten pounds cash, and forty more 
in wine. At present I could make no 
better offer, not for the best personal 
security in the land.” 

“The offer would not suit me,” 
replied Mowbray, “ and I must de- 
cline it.” 

“ What would you wish or expect, 
then?” said Mr. Pyke. 

“ I came here in the expectation of 
receiving the full amount as specified 
in the bond, deducting, of course, a 
reasonable sum for interest.” 

* Note that down, Sturgeon,” said 
Mr. Pyke to the silent gentleman, 
who, apparently, continued to study 
his Morning Chronicle. 

“ And | appeal to Mr. Isaacs,” re- 
sumed our hero, * whether this was 
not the understanding betwixt us?” 

He turned round, and discovered 
that Mr. Isaacs had left the room; and, 
in place of that worthy, Mowbray, with 
no little amazement, beheld his friend, 
Schonfeldt, whose eyes glistened with 
pleasure, and whose pale face wore a 
smile of infinite satisfaction. 

* T come with good news,” said the 
artist, “ and would wish to speak with 
you for a few moments in private.” 

Our hero moved towards the door, 
but his progress was intercepted by 
Messrs. Pyke and Sturgeon, who rose 
suddenly, 

“* Excuse me,” said the former, ‘ but 
at present, you may as well not attempt 
to leave the room. It will be of no 
use, you know, for we shall follow, 
and it would only make a row for no 
purpose.” 

Schonfeldt stared. 

“There is no necessity for leaving 
the room,” said he; and, in a whisper 
to,our hero, he added, “I have one 
hundred pounds ready, and at your 
service. Pray make an end of your 
negotiations here, for Mrs. Mowbray 
is exceedingly ill.” 

At this moment, the Jew re-entered 
the room, followed by a police con- 
stable; on seeing whom, Mr. Pyke 
folded up the papers, and grasping 
them tightly, pointed to Mowbray. 
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“‘ T give that man in charge,” said 
he, “ for forgery, with intent to de- 
fraud, and shall be at the office by 
ten o’clock to-morrow morning to sub- 
stantiate my accusation !” 

Hereupon our hero was about to 
speak in a tone of the most violent 
rage, but Schonfeldt contrived to stop 
him. 

“* What proof or evidence has there 
appeared of forgery in this case?” in- 
quired the artist. 

“I have proofs amply sufficient,” 
replied Mr. Pyke, “ as your acquaint- 
ance, who hears me, well knows. 
Meanwhile, [ tell him in your presence, 
as you seem to be a friend of his’n, 
that his own relation, Mr. Grigsbaye 
Cutlar, may be considered the real 
prosecutor on this occasion, for it is 
only by his advice and instructions 
that I act as I have done.” 

** Pray how comes Mr. Cutlar to be 
interested here?” said the artist. “ Is 
he within hearing ?” 

“ Mr. Grigsbaye Cutlar happens to 
be my counsel in an important chancery 
suit,” answered Mr. Pyke. ‘“ It was 
but yesterday that I paid him a large 
fee ; and this afternoon, in consequence 
of a communication made to me in 
the morning, and in order to save time, 
I called to inquire whether he had 
given, or would give, any guarantee 
in favour of his precious relative, who 
stands there. His answer will not 
easily go out of my recollection: and 
I now repeat, that I act by his explicit 
instructions. The world has, indeed, 
come to a ey pass; and, among 
gentry nowadays, honour and honesty 
are but empty names !” 

“Tf I understand the matter right, 
you have lost nothing on this occasion ;”” 
said Mr. Schonfeldt ; “ pray how much 
do you expect to gain by the prosecu- 
tion?” 

“ Not a fraction!” answered Mr. 
Pyke. ‘“ Besides, for my own part, I 
would rather gain by giving it up, if 
any friend chooses to come forward 
with the blunt; because why—I don’t 
much like the trouble of attending 
them police-offices and criminal courts, 
where one gets no pay.” 

“‘ Then, in order to meet your views 
and save you trouble,” said the artist, 
“also to save my own time, I will 
give you five pounds for the papers 
which you now hold in your hand ; 
but observe, nota penny more. Your 
refusal is to me a matter of indifference, 
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as I am quite prepared to give security 
for my friend’s appearance at the 
magistrate’s office, and am also con- 
vinced that Mr. Grigsbaye Cutlar will 
never appear publicly in the matter.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Pyke, “ let me 
see; a stitch in time saves nine; to- 
morrow at ten o’clock, I had appointed 
to be with Sir John Kitely, and at 
eleven with Lord Lackaker. By at- 
tending at the d—d police-office, I 
should lose both. I am a man of 
business, sir; make your offer seven 
guineas, and you shall have the 
papers.” 

A bargain was at length struck, and 
the meeting broke up; after which, the 
kind-hearted artist and his ci-devant 
patron (both observing a profound 
silence) drove rapidly to Street, 
where they found Dr. O’Neale in at- 
tendance, but apparently very much 
chagrined and irritated. 

“« T had hoped,” said he, “ that the 
symptoms were favourable. Towards 
evening I endeavoured to soothe my 
patient by assuring her that I knew 
she would be removed from this house ; 
that I would have a coach ready for 
her by ten o’clock to-morrow, and you 
would meet her at Streatham, Croydon, 
or some other station, as should be 
afterwards agreed upon, and she did 
seem revived and tranquillised; but, 
during my absence for about an hour, 
when summoned to attend an urgent 
case, it appears that a written com- 
munication was brought by a clerk of 
Mr. Grigsbaye Cutlar, of Lincoln’s 
Inn, which he insisted on delivering 
into herown hands. This arrived most 
unfortunately, just as Mrs, Mowbray 
was composing herself to rest, and 
ever since the fever has increased, and 
she has been in such an excited state, 
that I fear the worst.” 

And the worst did occur. Mr. 
Grigsbaye Cutlar, with the coarseness 
which belongs to a hardened old 
lawyer, had sent Mrs. Mowbray a 
small sum of money as a charitable 
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gift, with a note containing some harsh 
allusions to the anticipated delinquency 
and disgrace of her unfortunate hus- 
band. The application worked ; it 
was. that last stress upon the already 
broken heart which it could not sus- 
tain ; sleep refused to come, but de- 
lirium did come; and, fortunately, in 
her ravings, she constantly reverted to 
the pleasant prospects which had been 
held out to her by the doctor. 

“ Anne, Sophia, Bernard!” cried 
she, naming her children; * where are 
you? Why don’t you awake? This 
day we are to set out for Brighton or 
Hastings. You shall roam on the 
beach again, and I shall wander on my 
favourite green fields at Falmer.” 

Mowbray rejoiced to hear her speak 
thus, for he thought it was only natural, 
but her eyes glared at him without 
recognition. He assured her over and 
over, of the timely aid which had been 
brought in abundance by his friend, 
Schonfeldt, but her replies were not 
an answer. She recked not his words; 
she understood him not, but persisted 
in her own wild ravings. This world 
had become to her a sphere of concep- 
tions and dreams only; she had no 
longer any sensibility for present ob- 
jects or present interests. The mind, 
of course, still existed, but the organic 
media by which it was attached to the 
material world were irretrievably in- 
jured, and about to be withdrawn for 
ever, She died next morning. 


Schonfeldt remained; he watched 
over his quondam benefactor, and did 
all that a friend could do. He wished 
to have removed Mowbray to his cot- 
tage at Bayswater, but my unfortunate 
hero would not be advised nor guided. 
He still exists, and has subsided from 
a state of outrageous madness into one 
of helpless drivelling idiocy, in which 
condition he may be found by any one 
who chooses or chances to knock at 
the door of No. 45 in the Fair, Fleet 
Prison. 
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THE RISING OF THE SUN. 


DEDICATED TO THE CONSERVATIVES OF ENGLAND. 


“ Know then, my brethren, heaven is clear, 
And all the clouds are gone ; 
The righteous now shall flourish, and 
Good days are coming on: 
Come then, my brethren, and be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me.”—Quar zs. 


Lone time an Arab in the sky, 
A wanderer from the earth, 
Covered with gloom, the Sun had been, 
Robbed of his right of birth. 
Brethren, he shines once more,—“ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me.” 


The howling, envious storms arose, 
And cursed his light, because 
He shone as Heaven had ordered him, 
By good and ancient laws. 
Brethren, he shines once more,—“ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me.” 


Long time within the deadly gloom, 

The mighty hierarch proud, 
With patient, stern, and lordly step, 

Kept looming through the cloud. 
Brethren, he shines once more,—“ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me.” 


Ever anon some rabble blast 
Would hiss around his shrine, 
And try to choke his splendour, as 
The damp within the mine. 
Brethren, he shines once more,—“ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me. 


Then east and west, and north and south, 
All-traitorous thunders roared ; 
Ungodly lightnings led them on, 
To shame what Truth adored. 
Brethren, he shines once more,—“ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me.” 


Unscathed He rode above the storm, 
The storm that roared at him; 
Before such drunken rout as this, 
His light he would not dim. 
Brethren, he shines once more,—“ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me.” 


In frantic rage, these minions foiled, 
Upsprung a Phantom Black ;* 


* Fora more particular insight into the character of this Black Phantom, study the 
modern history of Ireland, and the works of Peter Dens, Usg., of which he is the 
civil chief. Of late, for some dark intent, ‘ Pray-curse-her” has been branded on 
his brow in Satanic characters, which has puzzled the learned in no small degree. 
By some it is said to mean a curse that he prays against sin; to which it has been 
replied, that it is highly improbable he would wish to curse one of the deities of his 
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With cowl and cross, and bigot spell, 

He rushed to the attack. 
Brethren, he shines once more,—“ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me.” 


Then winds and waters howling rose, 
Cowl, curse, and hellish spite ; 

Cross-bones and skull dark Mammon led,* 
To crush his ancient light. 

Brethren, he shines once more,—“ be glad, 

And eke rejoice with me.” 


Then joined his crew, a waspish set, 
Famed patriots—save the mark ! 
Who skulked behind the cowled fiend, 
To stab him in the dark. 
Brethren, he shines once more,—“ be glad, 
And eke rejoicé with me.” 


The whirlwind, drugged by book and charm, 
Foul storm-fiends, drunk with hate, 
Hoar frost and poison fog were charged 
To hurl him from his state. 
Brethren, he shines once more,—* be glad, : 
And eke rejoice with me.” 


He flung them off with lofty scorn, 
The felon troop! in vain 
They howl and hiss, and shout and yell, 
He’s lord in his domain. 
Brethren, he shines once more,—“ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me.” 


Then at the gate of glory stood 
Two fiends, of subtle breath, 
Who looked the images, I ween, 
Of Milton’s Sin and Death.+ 
Brethren, he shines once more,—“ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me.” 


Around them were a fearful group 
Of cloud-imps, baying dire, 
All froth and fury, striving to 
Put out his olden fire. 
Brethren, he shines once more,—“ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me !” 


Bewrinkled Sin was snake becurled ;{ 
And on her Son incestuous 


own religion, Others affirm “her” meaneth “ the Scarlet Whore of Babylon ;” but 
this is considered to be as impossible as the other was improbable ; as it is not very 
likely he would curse the mother by whom he lives. The most rational, and by 
general consent the true, construction is, that by ‘“ Pray-curse-her” is to be 
understood, the true and pure Protestant Church of God, as established in these 
realms, which the black phantom, Mammon, especially abhors. 

* « Ye cannot serve God and Mammon.”—St, Matthew, vi. 24. 

t A friend at our elbow inquires, Whether there is any political resemblance 
between Sin and Death and Lords M e and John R——1 ;--i. e., do they bear the 








same affinity to the Black Phantom as the former did to the Prince of the Air? We 
do not presume to think upon the subject: “ what is writ is writ.” We refer our 
readers to the second book of Milton for a description of these celebrated twin 


ministers of the Evil One of other days, and leave them to draw their own con- 
clusions. 


t “ About her middle round, 
A cry of hell-hounds never-ceasing barked.” 
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She called, to hurl against the orb 

His horrid dart tempestuous. 
Brethren, he shines once more,—“ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me !” 


The famished Shade obeyed the call,* 
And flung his shaft eftsoon ;+ 
When back recoiled the baffled barb, 
Recoiled back from the Sun. 
Brethren, he shines once more,—“ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me!” 


The dart reversed its deadly flight, 

And on the felon train 
Its hellish course betook, and pierced 

The crew through heart and brain. 
Brethren, he shines once more,—“ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me !” 


Then horrid clamour and fierce shout 
Of whirlwinds, fiends and all, 
With trait’rous treble raised, appeared 
The Furies’ carnival. 
Brethren, he shines once more,—“ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me !” 


When out stepped forth the glorious One, 
The Sun of antique days ; 
And on the baffled storm he poured 
His proud old cherished rays. 
Brethren, he shines once more,—* be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me !” 


In majesty across his sky 
Like a great God he strode ; 
And on our English land once more 
Ilis ancient splendour flowed. 
Brethren, he shines once more,—“ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me!” 


Then like a flight of eagles rose 
A people’s praise, nor vain ; 
To view their good old British Sun, 
Shine on their land again. 
Brethren, he shines once more,—“ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me !” 


Ten hundred thousand swords were drawn, 
And loyal oaths were sworn, 
To die, ere rabble storms should dim 
The lustre of his urn. 
Brethren, he shines once more,—“ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me!” 


The good old light of honoured times 
By deeds our fathers won, 
We'll fight for, or we'll die beneath, 
Our constitutional Sun. 
Brethren, he shines once more,—“ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me !” 
* « Whence, and what art thou, execrable shape, 
That dar’st, though grim and horrible, advance 
Thy miscreated front athwart my way 
To yonder gates?” 
+ “ Eftsoon”— strictly, ‘‘ eftsoons.” 
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Our lives, our liberties, our laws, 
Our old ancestral truth 

Our fathers left us, and we will 
Bequeath to England’s youth. 

Brethren, he shines once more,—* be glad, 

And eke rejoice with me!” 


The banner of our country’s fame 
Was blazoned at that fane, 
Our fathers fought ’neath it of old, 
As we will do again. 
Brethren, he shines once more,—“ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me!” 


Our Church still stands, who shielded her 
Now sleep beneath the sod ; 
That constitutional Sun first lit 
The altars of our God. 
Brethren, he shines once more,—“ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me !’” 


Our armour hangs upon the wall, 
Our glaives are polished bright ; 
Up to the rescue, British hearts ! 
To our old English light. 
Brethren, he shines once more,—“ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me!” 


It is the orb of other days ; 
The same that as of yore, 

On Crecy’s battle pomp, looked down, 
And blazed on Agincourt. 

Brethren, he shines once more,—“ be glad, 

And eke rejoice with me !” 


The same that flamed on Poictiers’ field 
Still looms upon our view ; 
It is the same true British orb 
That shone on Waterloo! 
Brethren, he shines once more,—* be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me!” 


Then never let the false fiend call 
The storm and whirlwind down, 
To mar our ancient potency, 
Or shadow our renown. 
Brethren, he shines once more,——“ be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me !” 


But up, and on! and never more 
Be knaves that light surprising : 
Lo! British youth, behold again, 
Old England's Sun is rising ! 
Brethren, be shines once more,—* be glad, 
And eke rejoice with me !” 
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SKETCHES OF THE UNIVERSITY OF HEIDELBERG, 


PART I, THE UNIVERSITY.—PART II. THE DUEL, 


PART I. 


In the summer of 1837, myself and a 
friend left England, in search, partly 
of a change of scene, and partly of 
some spot where we might have leisure 
for study, and yet be within reach of 
amusement. Tempted by the beauty 
or the cheerfulness of several places we 
passed through, we had many fluctua- 
tions and doubts as to where we should 
settle, till, at last, we arrived at Heidel- 
berg. There we found many circum- 
stances that induced us to stay. It is 
a lovely spot, lying just at the gorge 
where the Neckar issues out from be- 
tween the mountains of the Odenwald, 
upon the great plain of the Rhine. 
There, also, we had letters of introduc- 
tion, Manheim, with its Picture Gal- 
lery, and Opera, was within reach of 
an evening’s ride; and the circum- 
stance of the town containing a uni- 
versity insured abundant facilities for 
learning German. So we made Heidel- 
berg our head-quarters during the sum- 
mer and autumn months. 

Having lately left Oxford, my atten- 
tion was of course often turned to the 
system of the University of Heidel- 
berg, and the manners and ways of the 
people connected with it. I saw much 
to admire, and something to disap- 
prove; and in this and another paper 
I shall give my own passing impressions 
of what I saw, and any lights and 
shadows of German university life 
which seemed characteristic of the 
body or the institution in which they 
were seen. When people come to 
Heidelberg, they are apt to wonder 
where the University is. They always 
look for some ocular evidence of the 
institution, which is the most import- 
ant feature of the place. 

We, of Oxford or Cambridge—nay, 
even they of Gower Street and King’s 
College, are not accustomed to con- 
ceive the idea of a university except as 
conveyed through the palpable media 
of Elizabethan points, or Corinthian 
pillars. With us, caps and gowns are 
the undoubted marks of the presence of 
erudition ; and the traveller, as he 
passes through Oxford or Cambridge, 
and catches a glimpse of the flaunting 
gown and trencher cap, feels satisfied 
that all is right—that he is really 
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breathing the genuine atmosphere of 
religious and classical learning. Llere, 
however, he will see neither the flutter 
of a gown nor the grand elevation of a 
college. 

The only building which the Uni- 
versity has to boast of is a large white 
house, in a little square, quite eclipsed 
in size and beauty by its opposite 
neighbour, the Museum. Neverthe- 
less, it is sufficiently convenient in the 
arrangements of the interior for the 
accommodation of a great number of 
lecturers ; and though the lecture- 
rooms are not rich in the old carved 
oak of England ; though the chair of 
the professor is not a velvet stall, but a 
white deal seat, we must not despise 
them for these things. 

The University of Heidelberg is 
chiefly celebrated for the facilities it 
affords to law-students, who, attracted 
by the high character of the professors, 
are drawn thither, more or less, from 
almost every country in Europe— 
Greeks, Spaniards, Englishmen, Swiss 
(in a considerable body), Frenchmen, 
and Germans of every state except 
Prussia, are associated together in this 
place. 

The lecturers on luw, and by con- 
sequence the lectures, divide them- 
selves into several branches; and these 
are generally so arranged, that an in- 
dustrious student may, if he pleases, 
hear each of the principal professors in 
aday. There is one professor on na- 
tional law, another on international ; 
one for the pandects, another on cri- 
minal codes, and so forth; besides a 
variety of others on less extensive legal 
topics. But their system is by no 
means confined to subjects connected 
with law, There are lectures on se- 
veral departments of the classics, given 
by professors of a very high, and I be- 
lieve I may add well-merited, cele- 
brity. Further, there is constantly a 
lecture going on on some of the most 
famous plays of Goethe, explanatory, 
illustrative, and historical. What an 
admirable exchange it would be, if an 
hour in England were sometimes 
stolen from Terence, and devoted to 
the beauties and the difficulties of 
Shakspeare! They have also lectures 
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in ancient and modern history, by Dr. 
Schlosser, and an excellent anatomical 
school and museum, superintended by 
Professor Tiedemann, who stands high 
amongst the faculty in all Europe. 

Such is an outline of the principal 
branches which are made the subjects 
of lectures in the University. Of the 
corps of learned lecturers, the oldest, 
and, I believe, the most remarkable, is 
Dr. Zacharie; who, though upwards 
of seventy years of age, is still as keen 
and eloquent as ever. He is what is 
called a Publicist,—that is, one who 
treats of the science and art of general 
government; or, as the Germans con- 
cisely express, by “ Staatsrecht,” what 
we should call the fundamental princi- 
ples of law, on which the government 
of states is conducted. As most of the 
chief luminaries of the German uni- 
versities have, either before or after 
their elevation to “ the chair,” pub- 
lished some work of “ ponderous eru- 
dition,” so it is very customary with 
those of them who are authors, to make 
their own book the basis of their lec- 
tures, and to suggest strongly to their 
respective classes the vantage ground 
they will find themselves on, if they 
are thus in some measure acquainted 
beforehand with the train of thoughts 
and ideas, or the connexion of doc- 
trines which they are about to hear 
more fully developed vivdé voce. Dr. 
Zacharie has given to the world a work 
of the most profound nature, entitled 
Forty Books of State ; which, analysing 
the naked elements of states, and going 
back to the first principles of know- 
ledge for that purpose, gradually works 
onward to the nature and practice of 
governments, in society as it now is. 

Having, therefore, this wide field 
for his course, or, in his own words, 
** the state in all its relations,” he se- 
lects a portion of it for his text, and il- 
lustrates his positions by an immense 
fund of information, which, if it had 
been included in the book itself, would 
generally be thrown into the form of 
notes, or appendix. But I shall add 
something with regard to the system 
adopted in the lecture-room, when I 
describe that place, and proceed to 
notice some other professors. 

The professor of criminal law is Dr. 
Mitermeyer. He is esteemed the most 
eloquent speaker in the Grand Duchy, 
and holds the office. of president of the 
Representative Assembly at Carlsruhe. 
He is thus necessarily absent from 
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Heidelberg several months every year ; 
and during the time we were resident 
there he only gave one short course of 
lectures. A kind of law-magazine is 
published jointly by this gentleman 
and Dr. Zacharie, every month ; by 
means of which they keep up active 
communication, as well as warm con- 
troversy, with their fellow-labourers in 
other states. 

The expounder of the pandects is 
Dr. Thibaut, whose work on the prin- 
ciples of the Roman law, as in operation 
at the present day, is reckoned a 
master-piece on the subject-matter it 
treats of. The principles of the civil 
law obtain very largely in Germany, 
and consequently Dr. Thibaut’s lec- 
tures are very numerously attended by 
men who are preparing themselves for 
the profession of the bar. The most 
popular work on the subject among 
students of this class is one entitled, 
Lehrbuck des heutigen Rémischen 
Rechts, or Manual of existing Rights 
according to the Roman law, by Dr. 
Mackeldy, of Bonn. It has been 
translated into French, Spanish, and 
Russian ; but only partially as yet 
into English. From this, which is 
tolerably short, and very clear, they 
proceed to the more difficult and more 
lengthy work of Dr. Thibaut. 

The chair of history is filled by Dr. 
Schlosser ; who, ifone may judge ofthe 
estimation in which a lecturer is held 
by the numbers who attend his courses, 
is highly regarded by the University. 
He has published several works, which 
I have heard very strongly recom- 
mended ; but [ have myself seen little 
more than the outside of them. 

Though I know nothing more of Dr. 
Schlosser of my own knowledge than 
what I have stated, I am quite sure 
that he is a man of great authority on 
the subjects he is accustomed to con- 
template; and therefore I will add an 
opinion of his on “ the vote by ballot,” 
for which [ am indebted to a gentle- 
man who was in the habit of attending 
his lectures. It was expressed during 
the last elections in England, when the 
ballot was the theme on every hustings, 
and the subject of almost every leading 
article. “ It is a bad symptom,” said 
he, “to see the ballot pressed; for 
when a nation is obliged to resort to 
artificial means in order to preserve its 
constitution, then the constitution itself 
must be near its decay.” 

Dr. Tiedemann, the professor of 
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anatomy, is no less remarkable than the 
other learned professors I have men- 
tioned above. But though his col- 
lections are very curious, and very 
valuable, and his lectures, I believe, no 
less so, I must confess I had no cu- 
riosity for making any particular in- 
quiries about the progress he may have 
effected in anatomy. It was enough 
for me to know, and probably for most 
of those who will peruse these pages, 
that when I wish to see and hear how one 
man has differed in his organisation 
from another, and what fearful speci- 
mens of humanity have been born into 
the world, I may learn all this in the 
lecture-room of the famous Tiedemann. 

The first lecture I attended was one 
of M. Mitermeyer. The lecture was 
to begin at twelve o'clock, and, accord- 
ingly, within two minutes after the 
hour had done striking, the room was 
completely filled. A few minutes 
after, Dr. Mitermeyer walked in, having 
the appearance and dress of a plain 
man of business in England. Having 
laid his hat and papers on his desk, he 
began to address his class in a very 
pleasing and easy tone, and evidently 
without the slightest embarrassment or 
difficulty to himself. In fact, he 
seemed perfectly acquainted with his 
subject,— keeping up the flow of his 
discourse with the same interest and 
animation during the whole hour. The 
subject of the lecture was the degree of 
moral responsibility connected with a 
certain species of insanity, as bearing 
on the general question of how far any 
lunatic is answerable for his actions to 
the law. Of course he was led into 
fine distinctions, in discussing so nice a 
question; but though I was much at a 
loss for many of his words, his change 
of countenance and gesticulation were 
so expressive, that a very slight clue 
made the sense of many passages to- 
lerably plain. 

During the progress of the lecture 
he gave a variety of illustrations and 
anecdotes, with all the action and feel- 
ing that belonged to them ; yet I ob- 
served that of his German hearers no 
one ever relaxed a muscle of his gravity, 
or ceased for one moment to regard 
him with the most earnest and import- 
ant look. The good stories of the 
professor were, however, properly re- 
sponded to by all the Greeks who were 
present; who, if not blessed with the 
“‘ bathos” of their northern and more 
cold-blooded brethren, are certainly 
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gifted by their bright, warm sun, with 
the racy pleasures of the “ emuncte 
naris.” 

It happened that the day I attended 
M. Mitermeyer’s lecture was during a 
fit of cloudless, glowing weather, such 
as we never feel in England. The 
room was overpoweringly hot; but the 
audience took care not to wait till they 
felt it to be so; no, they anticipated 
what they knew it would be; and as 
soon as they had “ piled” their long 
pipes, coats, waistcoats, and neck- 
cloths were torn off, with all the im- 
petuosity of a student panting for a 
cool system, the safe conductor to a 
cool head. It looked strange; but I 
will not say it was indecorous or dis- 
gusting. Indecorous isa relative term ; 
and, therefore, though it would be 
highly indecorous to go to an Oxford 
lecture in shirt-sleeves, instead ofa cap 
and gown, yet at Heidelberg it may 
be no offence against propriety to prefer 
real comfort to harmless grotesqueness. 

Another day, I heard Dr. Zacharie. 
He was, as usual, lecturing in con- 
nexion with a portion of his “ forty 
books,” the point of which selected for 
the discussion of that day was, “ the 
nature of consular establishments.” 
That of Great Britain, being more 
widely extended than any other, na- 
turally occupied a great deal of his at- 
tention ; and he took occasion to re- 
commend the work of Mr. Ward on 
this subject, as a very useful and com- 
plete exposition of the system. He 
took the trouble even to write out the 
title of the book on the large black 
board which hangs behind his head ; 
and, as he presumes that all his hearers 
know the English language, he does 
not think it necessary to translate the 
words into German for them. He has 
gone so far, indeed, as to say to his 
class,—“* Gentlemen, you must know 
English, if you mean to be fully ac- 
quainted with the practice of law. We 
know and comprehend legal principles ; 
but we have not the application of them 
exhibited here as they have in Eng- 
land, from the lack of great maritime 
and commercial concerns, the small 
divisions of our country, and the ab- 
sence of great national institutions.” 
And acting on this, they purchase into 
their library all the standard legal 
works published in London,—such as 
those by Blackstone, Selwyn, Chitty, 
and others, for the benefit of those who 
haye learnt the language. 
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The exterior of Dr. Zacharie is not 
a little grotesque. I do not say that I 
looked for the wig and bands of the 
jurisconsult, or the cassock of the di- 
vine; but I did expect to see a vener- 
able figure to correspond to a venerable 
man. He entered the room, holding 
in his hand a hat, the crown of which 
had well nigh parted company with 
the brim ; a dirty white neckcloth ; and 
(LI am ashamed to say) a dirty shirt 
peeped out from underneath; whilst 
the outer man was cased in a very old 
green surtout, black smallclothes po- 
lished with the wearing, and boots, 
between which and the inexpressibles 
a few inches of blue hose were clearly 
seen. But no matter what the person 
is, when the head and features are so 
perfectly intellectual as his. There is 
the high, though not ponderous, brow, 
just shaded by a few gray hairs; sharp, 
angular eyes, the centre of a hundred 
little radiating wrinkles; the thin, 
transparent-looking nose, and firmly- 
compressed lips; the features of a face 
which seems all made for work, and 
thought, and reflection ; void of what 
is superfluous to human form, without 
lacking any thing that is of use and 
service. Ile has already laboured fifty 
years in his vocation, and as yet shews 
no symptoms of intellectual decay. 

Such a man has necessarily great 
influence on the growth of principles 
and feelings amongst the members of 
his university. He is undoubtedly a 
Protestant by profession; and, from 
the tenor of his lectures, there is reason 
to believe he is a religious man. As 
education is the object and employ- 
ment of his life, his definition of it 
will expose the principles that guide 
him in all that he publicly undertakes. 
“* Education,” says he, “is the de- 
velopement of the faculties which God 
has bestowed upon a man in the interest 
of morality.” Not for the propagation 
of knowledge only, except as connected 
with the practical exposition of that 
universal precept, applicable to the 
concerns of states as well as to the 
transactions of individuals, “‘ To love 
thy neighbour as thyself.” When all 
the systems of all the speculators in 
education, from the founders of me- 
chanics’ institutes, to the guardians of 
infant schools, will keep this end, and 
this alone in view, we may then, but 
never till then, look for some blessing 
from the circumstance of “ the school- 
master’s being abroad,” 
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But I proceed to say a few words on 
the system pursued in the economy of 
the lecture-room. Every student comes 
provided with writing materials, which 
are made use of in the following way. 
The professor generally begins with a 
few introductory observations on the 
subject in hand, which seldom last 
more than five minutes ; he then pauses 
for a moment, ending with some con- 
junction, as “ und,” or “ oder,” which 
is the signal for putting pen to paper, 
As he proceeds to read from his papers 
one or more sentences, in a very slow 
and distinct manner, the students take 
it down, word for word, on paper. 
All have plenty of time to write the 
whole of it; and, so far as I could 
see, they did so, each time that I 
was present. This is the pith or sub- 
stance of the matter to which the pro- 
fessor is going to call their attention, 
As soon as all have finished it, he 
proceeds to illustrate and expand the 
position or definition just laid down, 
till he thinks it sufficiently explained. 
I[e again refers to his paper, and the 
same thing comes over again in exactly 
the same way, and subsequently at 
intervals of from five to ten minutes 
throughout the whole lecture. The 
part read out and written is called the 
dictate, and being regularly and neatly 
written down on large quarto sheets of 
paper, which they call “ pandeckten 
papier,” is fit to put together and form 
a neat volume at the close of the 
course. Intellectual treasures these; 
stores of thought, collected by men 
whose whole life is devoted to con- 
templation and other exercises of the 
mind. It may, however, be objected 
to this system, that it disposes men to 
take too much on trust; to be satisfied 
with what the professors tell them, and 
to think and work sparingly for them- 
selves. It may be so in some cases; 
but it is not fair to argue from pos- 
sibilities, or even presumptions, when 


facts to the contrary are staring us in 


the face. For is it not a fact that, in 
almost all the branches of literature 
and learning, wherever profound in- 
vestigation, unwearied industry, and 
the independent application of the 
reasoning powers are called for, the 
present generation of Germans is bear- 
ing off the palm from Europe? And 
have not her Niebuhrs, her Miillers, 
her Heerens, her Savignys, her Tiede- 
manns, and a hundred other great men, 
been brought up in the bosom of her 
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universities, and have not they reaped 
the fruit of the system pursued there ? 
It is hard to say what could be more 
likely to induce independent study 
than to be possessed of a quantity of 
definitive matter in an abstract form ; 
to have the sources from which that 
matter was collected made known; 
and to have the materials themselves at 
one’s disposal, either to verify the 
statements of the lecturer, or to rear 
a still loftier superstructure on the 
given foundation. It is well for the 
American professor,* who, amongst 
others, has raised the objection ; it is 
well for Americans of any class to talk 
of independent thinking. Acting on 
independent principles, they have al- 
ready, like most other “ novi homines,” 
thought out some curious “ new no- 
tions;” but to whatever subject they 
apply their unaided energies, they will 
never approach the advanced state of ac- 
quirements in Germany, till they have 
got together a prodigious mass of tradi- 
tional and inherited data; so much ad- 
mitted and allowed ; ready-made found- 
ations, from which they may push their 
works to an extremity, secure of resting 
ona solid base. Now, for instance, the 
discoveries and principles of Niebuhr, 
are already embodied in the “ Dic- 
tate” of the living historical professors. 
So the principles of interpretation, 
fixed after long and patient investiga- 
tion by the Gollers, the Baahrs, and 
the Creuzers of the present day, will 
become the starting-point for the next 
generation; and thus, by the con- 
stant introduction of the successive 
discoveries of the day into the data 
given to the “ jeunes gens” of Ger- 
many, an intellectual progression is set 
in motion which sufficiently accounts 
for the mental advancement of that 
people. And with well-furnished li- 
braries at their command, with the best 
instructors that Europe can produce, 
and under (in my humble opinion) a 
generally excellent system, what is to 
prevent greater and further results being 
arrived at by the rising generation ? 
Turn we for a moment to the other 
side, where, undoubtedly, there is a 
mixture of much evil; there is no con- 
nexion between the professor and his 
class beyond the intercourse of the 
lecture-room ; that is to say, the pro- 
fessor knows not and cares not, what 
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the character of his pupil is, ifhe is 
only quiet and orderly in his presence. 
There is, in short, in most cases, no 
moral influence in_the chair; and, 1 
fear, no disposition to be so influenced 
in the audience. The only shadow of 
a restraining power actively concerned 
with the University, is the lowest that 
can possibly be conceived, that of a 
mere paid police. But, however effi- 
cient that may be, a gens d’armerie is 
not all that is wanted ; for the streets 
are peaceable enough, and the citizens 
are not disturbed. What is wanted, is 
a higher tone of feeling; less coarse 
and low habits of life; more taste in 
manners and externals; and more than 
this, i¢ is more religion amongst them 
that is wanting. There are seats set 
apart for the students in the churches, 
but I never saw any of them there. 
Sunday is the day selected for their 
festivals, and profaned by a weekly 
“commerce.”’+ After a night ofdrinking 
and carousing, when the morning of 
Sunday came, the members of a com- 
merce at Neckarsteinach honoured it by 
performing a mock mass. This circum- 
stance happened when we were at Hie- 
delberg; and [ am afraid that if their 
benches at the Protestant Church have 
no occupants, and the mummeries of 
Popery are turned into ridicule, there 
is not much religion of any kind amongst 
them. 

Now we find at Oxford the very 
thing which is deficient in a German 
university; that is, a high standard of 
public opinion, and a just contempt 
for low ways and ungentlemanly habits, 
Of course there are exceptions in every 
college, and men are to be found whose 
ambition is not “ to be a gentleman,” 
but to drive and ride well, to win at 
play, and to buy or sell horses without 
losing; but, happily, these are ex- 
ceptions now almost lost in the mass 
of men of higher notions. There is far 
more religion, too—or, at least, more 
respect for religion—amongst the under- 
graduates at Oxford, than the students 
whom I have met with in Germany. 
Much evidence might be given of the 
assertion, but it is not necessary ; for 
every one who has frequented the uni- 
versity church, or been in the habit of 
attending the discussion of private 
business at the ‘ Union,” must be 
quite prepared to admit it to be true. 


+ This is the name of a convivial meeting peculiar to German students, 
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To use the words of a present public 
examiner, “Oxford, as a body, prays,” 
and believes the great doctrines of 
Christianity, and therefore claims from 
well-disposed people much veneration 
and support; and not only so, but 
there is a moral relation between the 
college-tutors and the men, and a per- 
sonal knowledge gained by the former 
of the character of the latter, which 
is very desirable and useful. 

Again, considered as a place of 
education, and with reference only to 
the candidates and requirements for 
honours, there is much that is ad- 
mirable in the arrangements. A toler- 
able acquaintance with logic, a sound 
knowledge of moral science, and a 
minute familiarity with the history 
and doctrines of the Scriptures, to- 
gether with a great quantity of classical 
reading, is required from all candidates 
for high honours. Nor is it, as a pert 
writer on education has said, ‘‘ a mere 
box. from Greece or Rome, no matter 
whether you have aught to put in it,” 
that will be examined. No; the mat- 
ter, be it historical, or political, or 
philosophical, contained in the works 
which candidates offer themselves to be 
examined in, will a/l be required to 
be known. All this, then, is very 
satisfactory, and very creditable to the 
managing body of the University, as 
compared with those abroad. 

But Oxford has its faults, and those 
such as I have never heard any candid 
member pretend to meet ordeny. As 
the deficiencies abroad are the very 
points in which Oxford shines, so their 
advantages are with us, as yet, only 
objects to be wished for. They have 
facilities of hearing daily professors of 
European fame; while our professors 
(to use the words of the Quarterly 
Review) are, with two or three excep- 
tions, “a race of ornamental digni- 
taries.” They have merely a nominal 
place in the general system of educa- 
tion; and, if once in eight weeks they 
even propose to disturb their learned 
leisure, and enlighten the University 
with a prelection, the undergraduates 
Stay away because they have a better 
use for their time, and the tutors he- 
cause they are weary of their daily 
work. Though the original design 
of the University was, that the ablest 
man that conld be found should be 
employed to instruct all those who 
would attend them, yet this situation 
is now nearly a sinecure, and the 
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whole work of instruction has devolved 
upon the college-tutors. Being fre- 
quently inferior in ability, because 
the scantiness of emolument connected 
with that office seldom engages men 
of distinguished attainments to remain 
in it long when much better appoint- 
ments are frequently to be had, they 
very often cannot give good lectures if 
they would. And when they are both 
able and willing, they are obliged to 
lower the tone of their observations to 
the level of men of least acquirements 
and least capacity in the class. The 
generality of college lectures, therefore, 
seldom rise above the translation ofa 
short passage of some easy classic, 
with such remarks and questions as 
are furnished by Lempriere, Adam, 
and Potter. And as attendance on 
these lessons is enforced by the severest 
possible coercion, short of corporal 
punishment (which whipping, how- 
ever, the students are sworn to submit 
to, if proposed), it very often happens 
that the hours fixed on for lectures by 
the college, preclude the possibility of 
any one hearing those of the university 
professors. 

Again: it should be borne in mind, 
that no argument about Oxford can 
possibly be fair which confounds the 
practice of the great majority who never 
try for honours, with the totally different 
arrangement for those who do. How- 
ever we may like to command the 
“ ménage” of the latter class, it must 
be admitted that the body, the gener- 
ality (as compared with which the 
others are in a state of exception) are 
really “ the University,” and are really 
what we have to regard. Now, when 
the German students come to be 
matriculated from the Gymnasia, they 
are able to read Greek and Latin 
fluently, and to write and speak the 
latter. When our “ passmen” take 
their degree, they can construe portions 
of four classics, answer a few bald 
questions in divinity, say off the four 
first books of Euclid, or “ know” the 
rudiments of Logic, and put a good 
many Latin words for English in a 
given piece of the Spectator. A plain 
Oxford degree, then, does not neces- 
sarily mark as much proficiency as the 
certificate of a Gymnasium abroad. 
“ Drugged, indeed, with constant 
lectures,” they are; nor does it matter 
to the tutors, in their indiscriminating 
zeal to instruct all, and be paid by all, 
whethera man has read half the classics 
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at a public school, or is just on 
the threshold of Herodotus. I love 
Oxford much, and recollect many cir- 
cumstances connected with it with 
sincere pleasure ; but I deeply regret the 
hundreds of hours utterly, and on my 
art unavoidably, wasted, by being com- 
pelled to sit, hour after hour, to hear 
portions of books construed, with which 
every one was familiar even at school. 
Add to this the fact, that from the 
circumstance of the college lectures 
being utterly inefficient, almost every 
man who is reading for honours is 
obliged to resort to private tutors at 
an enormous expense. I say enormous, 
when necessarily appended as a clog 
upon those men who ought to suffer 
leastfrom it. It is, in fact, a dar upon 
industry, and a bonus on the inability 
of college tutors. If this help is re- 
jected, and an individual will not put 
his friends to so large an additional 
expense (for the best private tutors 
claim 20/. a term, and 50/. or 601. for 
the long vacation, at the rate of one 
hour a-day), the consequence is, that 
he is forced to attend college lectures 
instead, which further him in no one 
way ; and that when he goes into the 
schools, he has to enter into an unfair 
competition with wealthier men, who had 
that advantage from their very outset. 
Lastly, when we recollect that theo- 
logical, medical, and law students, are 
all bent to the same rule; that no 
allowance is made for the inclinations, 
no bias given in favour of the pro- 
spects of either class; that no time is 
spared “ for scientific or historical 
lectures, for chemistry, geology, astro- 
nomy, natural history, for ancient and 
modern history, for political economy, 
for the studies of an university, in 
contradistinction from a school educa- 


PART II. 


Having looked at the University, in 
my last paper, simply in the light of 
“ Alma Mater,” I kept distinct any 
account of one of those strange cus- 
toms which still mark the manners of 
the German student. It is one of the 
oddest features of that very large and 
learned body, and almost the only 
remnant existing in Europe of the 
manners of days gone by; at least, 
I know of no other, except the now 
rare practice of adjusting difficulties 
with the pistol, 

As our lodgings were a little way 
out of the town, on the way to the 
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tion,” we cannot but fear that the 
rivals of modern date, even those in 
Gower Street and at Somerset House, 
will gain much favour at the hands of 
the public, who are feeling strongly 
everywhere, that a more general system 
of instruction is now absolutely neces- 
sary for the ends of daily life. 

On the whole, however, knowing 
well that every profession—the church, 
the law, “the faculty’ — is being 
subjected to a process of tension, and 
is being wound up gradually to a 
higher and a better tone, there is little 
doubt but that Oxford will amend her 
ways under the pressure of public 
opinion, and the increasing vacancy in 
her halls. She will gradually widen 
her exclusive notion that “ liberal edu- 
cation” consists almost alone in a 
knowledge of the classics; and, valu- 
able as that is, will allow it to be 
connected with the cultivation of the 
physical sciences. She will need no 
subjection to the prying inquisition of 
a House of Commons, no hints of 
mandamus to compel her to do her 
duty; but, guided by honest principles 
and good intentions, will some day 
restore the great men she has nursed 
within her walls, to the high and no 
longer nominal dignity of instructors 
of the next generation. She will bow 
to the spirit of the age by sacrificing, 
for a time, her numbers to a higher 
standard of qualification in candidates 
for admission; and, preserving that 
moral connexion between the college 
and the collegian, which gives her 
such a superiority to every other esta- 
blishment of equal magnitude, will 
yet prevent the tutors from spending 
their time any more in preparing men 
who ought to have been prepared at 
school. 
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scene of action, we were generally well 
aware when a duel was likely to take 
place. Numbers of students, in groups 
of threes and fours, were always to be 
seen on those occasions, quietly walk- 
ing towards the rendezvous, each puff- 
ing away from his long pipe, and look- 
ing as perfectly unconcerned as if they 
were going to hear a lecture—much 
less excited than an English boy run- 
ning to see a boxing-match. By and 
by followed their servant, a sort of 
man-of-all-work, or retainer of the stu- 
dents; a huge, ill-looking ruffian, who 
serves on such occasions, partly to 
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keep a look-out, and partly to be near 
the spot, to assist in case of wounds or 
other casualties. These circumstances, 
however, were no better than slight 
presumptions that there would be a 
hostile gathering: there was no cer- 
tainty of the event, either in the groups 
of lounging students, or in their being 
followed by their hideous myrmidon. 
But when the broken procession was 
followed up by the appearance of the 
doctor, there was no longer a doubt 
that blows were to be the order of the 
day. No man living would have ever 
detected from that gentleman’s demean- 
our, what his errand was. lle was 
formerly an army-surgeon, I believe ; 
and he receives a fee of a crown-dollar 
for every ducl he attends. Dressed in 
a long surtout, white trousers, and 
large white collar, without a cravat, 
turned over the collar of his coat, with 
a cigar in his mouth, a stick in his 
hand, and a case of instruments in his 
pocket, this worthy old gentleman steps 
on with a benevolent and self-compla- 
cent air, nodding to this person, and 
gossiping with that, till he thinks it 
time to proceed to the spot. 

No doubt there is something in hu- 
man nature that loves the “* pomp and 
circumstance” of strife, from the battle 
of armies to an Irish row ; and to this 
principle I appeal, as excuse enough 
for having been very anxious to become 
some day a spectator of these “ meet- 
ings.” No opportunity, however, very 
early presented itself of gratifying the 
wish, and for some weeks I made no 
attempt to get admitted. The only 
student I was at that time personally 
acquainted with, was one who took no 
active share in these affairs, being much 
better employed in attending at the 
lecture-room. Besides, as the only 
time he had patronised them with 
his presence he had been captured by 
the university police (for it is a punish- 
able offence, either to be principal, 
second, or even a spectator), he had no 
inclination to repeat the visit. 

It happened in the course of a few 
weeks that a student, who had rooms 
in the same house with ourselves, was 
engaged as principal in a duel. An 
English gentleman, without my know- 
ledge, asked him to give an entrée into 
the room to himself, with two other 
friends; but, probably from a dislike 
to run the risk of a‘defeat in the pre- 
sence of so many strangers, he would 
not consent. On the morning, how- 
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ever, appointed for the encounter, 
Mr. came to our lodgings, and, 
“ Tf you like,” said he, “and will ven- 
ture to go without an introduction at 
all, we will walk to the rendezvous, and 
take the chance of being sent away.” 
As we were not likely to have another 
opportunity, we immediately sallied 
forth into the road, and loitered along 
the valley, till we saw a sure sign 
that the play was just going to begin. 
As soon as this indication (which was 
neither more nor less than the doctor) 
made us certain that there would be 
no delay or “ fault” in the proceedings, 
we turned up a mountain road, and 
kept along it nearly half a mile, when 
we suddenly turned off through a gar- 
den, at the end of which stood a small 
inn. Passing through the house, we 
found ourselves in a large room, 
about fifly feet long by thirty wide. 
There were already ten or a dozen 
students assembled, two of whom were 
engaged in measuring out and chalking 
the floor, to mark the precise distance 
at which the combatants should be 
placed from each other. We took no 
notice of them, nor they of us; but 
seeing a bench in a corner of the room, 
we walked across and took a seat upon 
it. Presently our hero came in, with- 
out coat or waistcoat, looking very 
fierce ; and as soon as he saw us he 
made towards us. Werose and bowed, 
and Mr. -explained to him, that we 
were come in the hope that he would 
have no objection to our remaining, 
when actually on the spot; but that, 
of course, if he still had any, we should 
immediately retire. He, however, made 
no difficulty whatever, and left us to 
resume our seats. By this time the 
weapons had been brought in and 
ranged against the wall; and the stu- 
dents, whose numbers had now been 
much increased, were making the air 
whistle with trying their hands at mak- 
ing hits. The blades they use are of a 
beautifully inlaid manufacture, and I 
believe are as sharp as they can be 
made. 

Whilst we were observing these 
manceuvres, a student made his ap- 
pearance from a little ante-chamber, 
leading a most grotesque figure into 
the room. Nearly the whole length of 
the leg, and the front of the body up to 
the breast-bone, was encased in sword- 
proof quilted leather armour, fastened 
by straps behind. Once, I suppose, it 
had all been yellow and clean, but now 
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it was of a ditty dark hue, partly from 
use, and partly from great stains of 
blood. The right arm, too, up to the 
muscle of the shoulder, was covered 
with the same; and the left arm was 
slung behind, with the hand fixed in a 
leathern purse. The weight and tight- 
ness of this leathern coat of mail is, I 
imagine, so considerable, as to cause 
some disagreeable sensation, from the 
check of the circulation, or other cause, 
if the arm is suffered to hang down ; for 
the conductor of each man held his 
friend's sword-arm aloft, supporting it 
in a horizontal position, as they paced 
round the gloomy long room. 

In the course of a few minutes the 
seconds came in, each having his 
sword-arm protected up to the shoulder 
with a covering of strong scales of 
leather, and girt round the body with 
a sword-proof belt, about a foot anda 
half in width, striped according to the 
colours of their respective fatherlands. 
A few more turns round the room, and 
the little doctor made his appearance, 
liaving been admiring, probably, mine 
host’s vines, or his wile’s flowers, or 
any other little amusement in keeping 
with his “ civil” employment. At the 
same moment a little girl brought in a 
basin, towel, and jug of hot water,— 
a sight rather adapted to act upon the 
nerves of the champions than to en- 
courage them. It was amusing to see 
the little girl retire, but scramble up to 
an Opening outside whence she could 
see the fight. All things being now 
ready, the doctor lighted a fresh cigar, 
took a lump of chalk in his hand to 
mark the rallies, and all was hushed 
and mute. The umpire took his place. 
The combatants, having a thick stock 
and a cloth cap now added to their 
accoutrements, are placed on the chalk 
line. They then receive from their se- 
conds their gleaming swords, and bend 
them over the shoulder till the signal 
is given. ‘“ Bindet de klingen,” cries 
the umpire, and the blades are crossed. 
“Los” follows almost in the same 
breath, and away they go, round and 
round within their limits, the seconds 
whirling round with the principals, 
with swords interposed between the 
combatants, ready to strike up their 
blades when a palpable hit is given. 
The clashing is horrible for a few se- 
conds or a minute. A hit is made. 
“ Halt!” shouts the umpire; and in 
the twinkling of an eye the four swords 
meet; and if the seconds succeed at 
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once in stopping the ardour of their 
men, the first rally is over. Again they 
are placed, after a moment’s breathing 
time, on the chalked line, and again 
(and in all the twelve or twenty-four 
times) the same ceremony is gone 
through. The number of the rallies 
increases in proportion to the intense- 
ness of the wrong to be redressed ; but 
they seldom exceed twenty-four. The 
duel which Iam now describing was 
one of that number; and exactly so 
many times were the champions 
brought together for the fight. 

About the thirteenth or fourteenth 
time, the less vigorous of the two (who 
had, however, hitherto defended him- 
self, and even taken the offensive some- 
times, with great spirit) seemed sud- 
denly to flag; an opportunity which 
his opponent instantly availed himself 
of to push him harder. In two suc- 
cessive attempts, he succeeded in in- 
flicting two cuts on his adversary’s 
right side, where a defenceless space 
is left, between the armpit and the 
armour. I should not have known it 
from any other symptom than two long 
red streaks on the white shirt, which 
shewed in an instant the extent and 
situation of the wounds. No notice 
was taken of it by any one ; the battle 
was not delayed a minute; nor did 
the doctor even deign to take the cigar 
from his mouth. It was continued to 
the last without any further result; 
and the two gentlemen were then ra- 
pidly stripped of their accoutrements, 
in order that another pair might be 
clothed therewith. Vor as there are 
quarrels on hand almost ad infinitum, 
whenever a morning is fixed upon to 
have one reckoning, if no impediments 
occur from other quarters, and no dis- 
turbance is raised by the police, old 
scores are wiped off, and new sores 
created, by pair after pair, till dinner, 
or some other urgent necessity, calls 
them to abandon the sanguinary repast. 
The poor doctor is sometimes occupied 
incessantly, from nine o'clock in the 
morning till four in the afternoon, in 
attendance at this place; and espe- 
cially towards the end of the session, 
when a vast accumulation of wrongs 
has fired the hearts of the students 
with the desire of satisfaction. And as 
the right of trial by wager of battle dies, 
I believe, with the session, or term, 
these long and bloody bouts are neces- 
sary to keep down bad debts; and I 
am sorry to add that even Sunday was 
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once profaned, whilst we were there, 
with the perpetration of deeds of arms. 

A Bavarian and a Swiss were the 
next pair introduced, each of whom 
was surrounded by a_ considerable 
number of his countrymen. I never 
was so much struck with the appear- 
ance of the Swiss as on that occasion. 
Tall, well-made, generally handsome, 
and dark, they form a strong contrast 
to the thickset, ordinary-looking, fair- 
haired Germans ; and the comparison 
is vastly in favour of the sons of the 
mountains. 

The duel was a short one, but vio- 
lently and skilfully contested, and 
ended without loss of blood. Once 
seen, all is seen, in this kind of spec- 
tacle; certainly a brilliant, singular, 
and (though I detest the word) ro- 
mantic scene. The grotesque figures, 
the bright colours, the flashing blades, 
and the whirling group, together with 
the gloomy light and loud echo of the 
room, present altogether a sight well 
worth the beholding. I wished sin- 
cerely for the pencil of an artist to 
sketch the whole scene; but, above all, 
that admirable character, the doctor. 
Would that I could take him folding 
his hands so comfortably, and knocking 
off the ashes of his cigar before the sig- 
nal is given for beginning! He would 
be a good subject for the inimitable 
Cruikshank, to shew how custom and 
use will make a man enjoy himself un- 
der the most apparently unpleasant 
circumstances ; for I apprehend the 
doctor has not only to give a most un- 
remitting attention to the two men 
whilst engaged, being, as he is, the 
supreme authority on the subject, and 
without whom no duel can take place, 
but stands there at the risk of certain 
severe pains and penalties, if caught 
aiding and abetting the proceeding. 
IJow far this surmise is correct, how- 
ever, | am not prepared to say. 

As soon as the second pair had 
given each other “ satisfaction,” we 
got up and went away, and in our 
way home encountered the chain of 
outposts set out to communicate from 
one to another any symptom that the 
police were in motion, the last of the 
line having to announce it to the meet- 
ing. Iconfess | was ill-disposed enough 
to wish such a report might be brought 
in whilst we were there, that we might 
have an opportunity of seeing what 
effect the approach of the enemy would 
produce. As the Neckar must be 
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crossed before any one from the town 
can arrive at the spot, it is not a diffi- 
cult matter to get such early notice of 
the advance of the disturbing powers, 
as to enable all the parties assembled 
to scamper away up the mountain, 
Sometimes, however, it happens that 
the police cross the Neckar at a point 
out of sight of the watches, by means 
of boats, and making a quiet circuit 
round the mountains, come suddenly 
down upon them from the summit. 
One of the line of sentinels is an old 
woman, knitting; with whose uncon- 
cerned, unconscious look, we were 
highly amused, as we passed on. 

The battle ended, two or three 
questions naturally suggest themselves. 
Why is it that such a custom prevails 
exclusively in these societies? What 
is the meaning of it, and why is it not 
put down? Stripping it of its pecu- 
liarities, and regarding it as merely a 
habit of fighting, it prevails, I conceive, 
for just the same reason that boxing 
prevails amongst the lower forms in 
English public schools. Now boys 
fight either to protect themselves from 
being “ bullied,” or to satisfy some 
uncontrollabie fit of anger, or because 
they think a reputation for courage and 
strength is better than to be thought 
clever and industrious—or, at least, 
that the latter is better in conjunction 
with the former. The same three mo- 
tives, I think, keep up the custom of 
the duel amongst the German students. 
But, be it observed, it is always in an 
early or poor state of society, in which 
some deficiency is plainly to be re- 
marked, that the propensity for fighting 
has much strength. Whenever, there- 
fore, proper moral and religious feel- 
ings, and the principles of gentleman- 
like conduct, have gained for them- 
selves, in any society whatever, the 
influence they ought always to possess, 
we invariably find that the previous 
supposed necessity for decisions vi et 
armis gradually dwindles away, and at 
last almost totally disappears. 

I have already said that I am afraid 
the above mentioned feelings and prin- 
ciples have not yet got the hold they 
ought to have in a German university. 
There is ambition to “ renown,” and 
ambition to be a politician, and ambi- 
tion to be a philosopher, and ambition 
to be a Radical; but little desire to be, 
and little exertion to become, what in 
England is emphatically called a gentle- 
man. Feeling, then, that there is no 
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moral evil in constantly appealing to 
the sword, and ignorant that mere per- 
sonal courage is the lowest, because the 
cheapest, of all human virtues, they still 
retain this practice, as silly in itself as 
it is unjustifiable in its principle. 
Why, then, is it not put down? 
First, because, in the present state of 
those societies, there is no power in 
existence capable of doing away with 
it altogether. The university autho- 
rities would not attempt it if they 
could, because the odium which must 
fall upon the movers would put an end 
to any popularity they might enjoy, 
and so diminish their subsistence by 
thinning the numbers of their hearers, 
Again, if the government were dis- 
posed to try the experiment, coercion 
would fail of complete success, unless 
it was accompanied by diligent efforts 
to remove the moral causes which keep 
the habit alive. Whilst those causes 
are in operation, the students will at 
all risks insult each other, and avenge 
themselves with the sword or pistol ; 
and it is far from being the policy of 
government to irritate such a body, 
without being quite sure of success. 
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At present they could not succeed, as 
the king of Prussia has not succeeded 
at Bonn; and therefore they wink at 
a system which they cannot hope to 
control. 

After all, it is perhaps not a thing to 
be regarded very seriously. By them- 
selves, it is certainly looked upon much 
more lightly than we are apt to imagine 
— often in the light of an exercise, and 
almost a pastime — without any mali- 
cious feeling, or any thirst for blood. 
The danger attendant on the game 
gives it a zest and an excitement, 
which has been partly the cause of its 
durability. Possibly, too, government 
may think that, by attuning their ears 
to the clash of steel, they are doing 
something towards nursiug generations 
of men fit to defend the beloved ‘ va- 
terland ;” and thus tacitly encourage 
this system, on the same grounds that 
a large stud of horses and a riding- 
master are kept up in each large town in 
the Grand Duchy, with a view to incite 
the jeunes gens to learn to ride, and so 
be a reserve to recruit the ranks of the 
cavalry, if self-defence or war should 
make it necessary. 


A HANDFUL OF TRASH." 


We sometimes find in raw and inex- 
perienced authors a temerity that 
prompts them to place their lucubra- 
tions in our hands. We would rather 
allow them to enjoy their laurels, real 
or imaginary, unmolested; but when 
duty beckons us to execute the crimi- 
nalities, we must sacrifice all tender 
sensibilities to stern necessity. 

The first juvenile performance on our 
table—but the second offence perpe- 
trated by the writer—is called by the 
attractive name, Lhe Gift for all Sea- 
sons. Of this work we say, in the ex- 
quisite doggerel with which it opens, 
*‘ May wealth be thine, and health, and 

" length of days, 
From age to age thy race confirmed to 
see 5 
And peace from sea to sea, fiom pole to 
pole,— 


An empire where ne’er sits the rising 
2 Ce 
sun.” !! 


The “ Valley of Abourna,” no doubt, 
dropped from the reticule of Miss 
Pardoe, and is, as its motto indicates, 


“‘ Very strange, and very sad withal.” 


Never having been in the Valley of 
Abourna, we are not able to pronounce 
on the accuracy of the delineation. 
The article itself would pass muster in 
an awkward squad. The next article 
is a melancholy and misdirected at- 
tempt to vindicate the atheistic and in- 
fidel Shelley. It is legitimate te pro- 
nounce a panegyric on one’s genius, 
while it may be imperative to anathe- 
matise one’s principles. That Shelley 
was an ethereal and _ transcendental 
poet,—a thing of wild and brilliant 


* 1. The Gift for all Seasons. Edited by W. Anderson, Esq., Author of “ Land- 
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2. Leaves from my Sketch-Book. 
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vagaries, giving hues of loveliness even 
to corruption, and wreathing smiles 
even on the blasted brow of atheism, is 
true. That his was an inspiration 
deep, unutterable, real, is undeniable ; 
but his genius cast its halo over blas- 
phemy, and lit up with glory the 
countenance of rank infidelity. He 
prostituted great powers to the injury 
of his race. His was the luxuriance of 
poetic genius circling and twining 
around the theories of Voltaire. Hume 
and Paine presented the grim skeleton, 
and Shelley clothed it, not merely with 
the flesh and sinews, but the gorgeous 
robes and the animated looks of more 
than ordinary mortality. Atheism is 
more to be reprobated in poetry than 
in metaphysics. ‘To apologise for the 
erratic theories of such a man may be 
very poetic, but it must prove highly 
deleterious to those young persons into 
whose hands Mr. Anderson intends 
his work to be introduced. We know 
not whether Mr. Anderson be Protest- 
ant, Papist, or Dissenter, Jew or Turk, 
Tory, Radical, or Whig; or whether 
he be all compressed in one; and, 
therefore, we pronounce not on his 
views of the propriety or impropriety of 
the following profanity :— 


‘In unison with what better senti- 
ments could a man situated as Shelley 
die, than those so feelingly expressed 
toward the saintly object of his sym- 
pathy? 


‘ Our breath shall intermix, our bosoms 
bound, 


And our veins beat together; and our 
lips, 

With other eloquence than words, eclipse 

The soul that burns between them.’” 


This is one way of dying certainly, 
but it is not the Christian way; and 
when Mr. Anderson’s contributor asks 
for a better way, we refer him to that 
old-fashioned book the Bible, which 
will tell him of a “ more excellent 
way.” The same writer asks, at the 
conclusion of his unsound and non- 
sensical criticism :— 


** What sweeter frame of mind can be 
conceived for a poet or for a Christian to 
die in, than is expressed in the epi- 
logue to his death-song? 


‘ Love’s very pain is sweet, 
But its reward is in the world divine ; 
Which, if not here, it builds beyond the 
grave. 
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So shall ye live when I am there,— 
So much of heaven (!) was in his mind 
before,’ &c.”’ 


Is this book meant for the rising 
generation? It shall never have our 
sanction. It is, as far as we have gone, 
made up of that every-thing-you-please 
religion, which smiles most compla- 
cently on all creeds, and palliates every 
extravagance. Let men be honest, and 
at once say what is their faith, and 
stick to it. 

We have just read another article 
in this farrago, entitled “ The In- 
fluence of the Reformation on the 
Church of Rome,” in which we know 
not whether to marvel most at his- 
torical inaccuracies or philosophical 
and moral blunders. Prior to the Re- 
formation, we are here told, “ Christ- 
endom formed one UNDIVIDED HIE- 
Rarcuy, and the communron of 
SAINTS was yet ENTIRE.” The sa- 
gacious writer never heard of the Greek 
church, the Syrian church, the Wal- 
denses, and the Vaudois,—all at war 
with Rome. One undivided hierarchy ! 
It was a perfect hell, a tempestous 
vortex! Read Baronius, and Fleuri, 
and Dupin, the Romish historians ; 
read the canons of the very council 
referred to in the second page of the 
article in question, to which the writer 
assigns the date 1433 instead of 1431; 
wherein Pope Eugenius is deposed, 
and the Duke of Saxony made Pope 
in his room ; who again is encountered 
by Eugenius, at the head of another 
council, at Florence. Read of the 
duke’s resignation of the triple crown, 
and Nicolas V. taking his place. The 
whole papal hierarchy was rent and 
torn, and ready, like a mummy, to fall 
to pieces at the first breath of pure 
air. ‘The communtion of saints (!) 
was entire.” The most celebrated 
Romish historians declare a saint to 
have had scarcely an existence at the 
period. The communion of demons 
would be more accurate phraseology. 
We have, next, encomiastic remarks 
on the Council of Constance. 


“ The ancient (lege, modern) mother- 
church exhibited at this memorable 
council all the elements of Protestantism 
full formed in her bosom.” And, “ In 
this council, under the trappings of 
Rome, the essential principle of Protest- 
antism displayed itself,” &c. ** Here might 
be seen the spirit of the Reformation sub- 
mitting to the forms and trammels of a 
Catholic council,” &c. &c. 
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A common reader would infer from 
all this, that the Council of Constance 


had been exorcised of the evil spirits of 


Romanism, and replete with pure and 
undefiled Christianity. ‘To present a 
yractical comment on the “ elements 
of Protestantism,” * the spirit of the 
Reformation,” * the essential princi- 
ples of Protestantism,” as developed 
in this council, we quote an extract 
from Session VIII., a.p. 1415:— 


“This holy synod declares, defines, 
and records, that the same Joun Wic- 
LIFF Was a notorious and pertinacious 
heretic, and that he died in heresy, by 
anathematising him, and condemning his 
memory. And it decrees and ordains 


that his body and bones be dug up, and cast 


awe ty far from th é church’s burying- place.’ 
“Session XV.—'l herefore, for ‘the fores 
going, and many other causes, this holy 
synod pronounces the aforesaid John 
Huss to have been and to be a heretic ; 
and by these presents does adjudge and 
condemn him as a judged and con- 
demned heretic, reprobating the said -- 
peal as injurious and scandalous, and ¢ 
mockery of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 
Therefore this holy Council of Constance 
declares and decrees the same John 
Huss to be deposed and degraded from 
the order of the priesthood, and all other 
orders with which he is honoured. This 
holy synod of Constance, considering 
that the church of God hath 
further that she can do, decrees to leave 
John Huss to the secular judgment, and 
that he be so left to the secular court.” 


In Session XXI. Jerome of Prague 
had his dose of the same tender 
mercies ; and, to crown all, in Session 
XIX. the following abomination was 
canonised, and made infallible :— 


‘The present holy synod declares 
dat no prejudice or impediment can or 
ought to arise by reason of any safe con- 
duct, through ‘the emperor, kings, or 
secular princes granted to any heretics, 

t persons oan report of heresy ; but 
that it be lawful for the competent and 
ecclesiastical judge, notwithstanding the 
said safe conduct, to inquire concerning 
the errors of such persons, and otherwise 
duly to proceed against them, and to 
punish them as fur as justice shall ad- 

vise, if they shall pertinaciously refuse 
to revoke their errors, even if relying on 
the safe conduct they shall have come to 
the place of judgment, to which other- 
wise they would not have come; nor 
does the person making such promises, 
when he shall have done all in his power, 
remain hence under any obligation what- 
soever 
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These extracts will shew how worthy 
the atrocious Council of Constance is 
of panegyric in a work intended for 
youth and all seasons : — surely, it 
means, “ for all opinions ;’’ for it has 
a spice of most. 

We quote, next, bad theology : — 

* Because Calvin and Beza pushed 
their principle of predestination too far, 
the Jesuits, to try the effect of counter- 
irritation, went headlong into the very 
abyss of the Pelagian heresy. On the 
other hand, Luther began his career by 
denouncing good w orks as subversive of 
that great principle of justification by 
faith which he was the instrument of re- 
covering; and the church of Geneva 
perverted the doctrine of predestination 
to the same pernicious purposes.” 


Calvin never pushed predestination 
half so far as those that claim his name. 
He was himself a low Calvinist. 
Luther never denounced, but, on the 
contrary, demanded, good works, as ese 
sentially characteristic of true Christ- 
ianity. The Geneva chureli let go 
predestination, and plunged into Pe- 
lagianism and Socinianism, where it 
still welters 

It was not “a furious pontiff who 
liad resorted to the sale of indulgences 
to support a licentious court.” It was 
the elegant and refined Leo X., the 
patron of literature, who adopted this 
expedient, in order to complete St. 
Peter’s Cathedral. 

The next article in this farrago is 
“The Jews.” To borrow a phrase 
from the article itself, you cannot su- 
perclimax itself.” 

“ The Little Italian Boy” wants, at 
page 105, the decencies and the de- 
corum of a respectable covering of 
good grammar. The tirst sentence is 
magnificently complex. 

‘* Under the shade of some spreading 
beeches, the branches of which, stretch- 
ing across the narrow pathway, formed 
a sort of arch over two small cottages 
that stood ne arly op p' site each other — 
nestled, as it were, in a corner by them. 
selves, a group of persons had gathered, 
one bright summer evening, which re 

We are out of breath, and are unable 
to finish this sesquipedalian sentence 
wherewith the “ Italian Boy” begins. 

There is a considerable quantity of 
similar trash in this book ; we hope it 
has enabled the author to pay the 
printer, and now to afford its pages for 
the bandboxes, and its prints for child- 
rens’ showboxes. 
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II. Leaves from my Sketch-Book, in Prose 
and Verse, on a variety of interesting 
Subjects. By Thomas Wallace, Mi- 
nister of Providence Chapel, Gran- 
tham. 


The motto on the title-page is a 
gem :— 


‘¢ There are, doubtless, many faults; 
If you can — forgive ; 
Should you see any beauties, 
Do look on and smile!!!” 


The preface of this book is enough 
to immortalise a pig. Mr. Anderson 
had better secure the writer's services :— 


“‘ This little volume is presented to 
the attention of the worLp with modesty, 
and yet with confidence. The writer 
offers few pretensions [possesses none] ; 
still he does not cherish a feeling of 
despondency. He puts the trifle into 
the hands of friends [O. Y. videlicet], who 
cultivate emotions which are appropriate 
and affectionate, and he believes that 
they will receive it with kindliness. 
The religious public are not altogether 
unacquainted with his unobtrusive com- 
positions, and from the kind reception 
with which several have been honoured, 
he cherishes a lively hope that his pre- 
sent unambitious effort will not prove 
uninteresting or successless ! !” 


Which preface concludeth with the fol- 
lowing original Helicon :— 


** Go, little book ; thou’rt sent 
To many a house and place ; 
But where thy voice is heard, 
We'd see a smiling face!” 


“« There is a most obvious and beauti- 
ful adaptation in Christianity to the state 
or circumstances of the poor and unbe- 
friended, who are unnoticed by hundreds, 
and unknown to thousands. It uniformly 
gives a modesty to the deportment, and 
an unaffected grace and delicacy.” 


** With delight, how pure and 
Exquisite, have I marked thy loveliness, 
And admired thy charms. On many a 


rich 
And glowing page, how purely have I 
seen 


Thy splendours, beaming chaste and 
bright, shedding 

Sweetest radiance on many a great 

And lovely theme. But, alas! thy fair 





face 
His oft béen sadl¥ marred, by débised and 
Prostitiited génitis — not only rr 


Such prose and such poetry occur- 
ring in the first six pages are enough 
to put the Muses mad, and draw down 


A Handful of Trash. 
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the vengeance of Apollo on the luckless 
bard in the shape of an action for 
defamation, and a verdict of 10). 
damages. 

Take it all in all, we ne’er shall 
look upon such work again. Perhaps 
the following consolation to a mother 
on losing her child, at p. 23, is equal 
to it:— 


* Twas painful, indeed, for to gaze 
On the babe with a fond mother’s eyes ; 
But now all is freedom from wo, 

Not a sigh escapes from the breast.” 


What a sad breast to have all sighs 


pent up in it, and none able to get 
out! 


“ T wish you to think of the day 

When yourdaughter shall greet you again, 
Exclaiming with wonder and joy, 

‘ No more shall these bodies feel pain.’ 
Then wipe off the tear from your eye ; 
Try to suppress the deep sigh ; 

You shall meet your dear infant again, 
In regions of glory on high.” 

(Fiddle de de, fiddle de dy.) 


A Sea View. (Bathos.) 
“ The town was stretched beneath in all 
its beauty ; 
Its buildings and its spires rose loftily, 
And a multitude of fishing huts 
Was grouped along the shore.” 


A luckless Eye. 


‘* The bold and beetling cliffs, and the 
sunny, 

Sandy beach, were striking to the eye ; 

’Twas a fit spot for painter’s vivid gaze.” 


Classic Prose from p. 61. 


** Death always makes us feel. His ap- 
proach is always solemn—his stroke is 
always mournful and appalling, and the 
influence which he exerts over the frame 
and the feelings is always powerful and 
resistless. Wherever he enters there are 
‘mourning, lamentation, and wo;’ and 
when he ‘ flings his dart,’ every face 
gathers sadness, and every bosom ‘ fills 
with melancholy grief.’ Whether he re- 
move the children of men suddenly or not 
—consume them by a fever, or wear them 
away by a consumption ;—whether he cut 
down ‘the man of forty summers,’ or 
him of ‘ eighty seasons,’ he compels us to 
FEEL most sensibly, because there is 
uniformly something peculiarly affecting 
and solemn in mortality.” 


N.B. Forty summers in our prose 
make forty years, and eighty seasons 
make twenty years. Poetry, however, 
is the writer’s forte, beyond all question. 
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“ The soft and pulpy skin ; the beaming 
eye ; 

The lovely countenance ; the bland, joy- 
ous, 

And cherubic smile—all gone. Hardened 
now 

The coating of the body. 

How we sobbed when we closed, with 
humid earth, 

The gloomy chamber; but the heart was 
glad 

When the eye rested on the sunny flowers 

With which the grave was gemmed. We 
went home heavy [wet], 

But often get relieved, to see these bright 

‘ Buds of beauty’ o'er his tomb, and, we 
hope, 

Still fairer in our hearts. 

I stood and looked to see who spake. 
’T was a man,” 


The author here soars so high on 
his Pegasus, that we have lost sight of 
him. At p. 71, there is a criticism on 
Mr. Jay, of Bath. The following is 
the varied character repeated and dwelt 
on throughout.—N.B. The words 
energy and energetic are applied to the 
preacher, and the pulpit too. 


“ Remarks will energetically apply,” p. 


“ A pointed and energetic conciseness,” 
» 72. 

“ With all its energies,” p. 73. 

ai : * s23 

‘“‘ The solemnity, the energy,” ibid. 

“ Plain, energetic,” ibid. 
Energetic, decisive,” p. 74. 
So energetic,” p. 77. 
Unusual impression,” p. 73. 
Impressive quotations,” p. 74. 
Impressively stated,” p. 75. 
Sort of impression,” p. 77. 
Impressive exhibition,” p. 79. 
Most impressively,” ibid. 


Favete linguis carmina non prius, 
Audita musarum sacerdos, 
Virginibus puerisque canto.”’] 


Music on the Water. 
How sweet sounds the music 
Melting over the stream, 
Now swelling, now falling, 
Like the change of a dream ! 
While clear human voices 
Gently steal o’er the deep, 
As though they were hushing 
The wide waters to sleep. 


The light and swift pinnace 
Sofuly gdes o'ér thé waive, 

As if it were dreaming 

To sweet sounds that enslave. 
We listen, we listen, 

And how happy are all 

Who hear this sweet music 
As the measured oars fall. 


Leaves from my Sketch- Book. 


The waters stretch widely, 
Scarce a ripple is seen ; 

The pure heav’ns all azure, 
And the earth’s robe is green ; 
The sunbeams most broadly 
Are cast on the water, 

While the music expressed 
Seems Harmony’s daughter !!" 


A Criticism. 
‘‘«The three mountains,’ so delight- 
fully familiar to hundreds, which has im- 


parted exquisite and purest tranquillity 
to thousands.” 


To the Ladies of Grantham. 


‘* Your pardon, I am sure, 
Dear girls, you will send, 
To him who now utters 
Bland words of a friend. 
*Tis delightful to all 
To breathe a warm prayer, 
For those who our kindness 
Should cordially share. 


Much health, then, I wish you, 
And vigour of frame, (!) 
May many a bright smile 
Put envy to shame, 
May the face sweetly bloom, 
The eye e’er be bright, 
Diffusing around you 
A mild sunny hght. 


Still beauty and vigour, (!) 
Should ne’er be alone ; 

May mind then aye give them 
Their most beauteous tone. 

The moment is speeding — 
Tis winging its way ; 

Dear girls, I beseech you, 
Consider the day,” 

[ When papa shall give you 
In marriage away. ] 


The last two lines, in our great 
liberality, we have supplied ; we trust 
we have hit upon the “day” the 
author, in his “ fine frenzy,” intended. 
If we have mistaken it, we are sure 
the “ dear girls” will prefer our kind 
guess. 

The following threnody is marvel- 
lously musical and poetical :— 


“« Dear little creature! thee we'll take 
Down to the realm of death with smiles, 

Thinking how vast’s the sum of wo 
Thou’st ’scaped, and all the serpent’s 

wiles. 

And while we feel, when thy sweet frame 
With clayey earth is covered o’er ; 

Still we will not despairing cry, 
But go, and try to weep no more.” 


The rhymes “wo” and “o’er” 
are exquisite. The delicacies of pure 
Cockneyism latent, save to a keen dis- 
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is, for rhnyme’s sake, to be pronounced 
as in Cockneydom “ wor.” 


To a Newly-Married Couple. 

“‘ Sunny the bloom on your cheek, 
And firmly your nerves be all strung, 
And when in a desert men range — 
May God make an Eden for you.” 


From these lines we justly infer 
that the wife was a woman, but the 
husband an Epicene, as he does not be- 
long to the catalogue of men. 


III. An Introduction to the Study of Ani- 
mal Magnetism. By the Baron Du- 
potet de Sennevoy. 


John Bull has an instinct full of 
sympathy with medical quackery. 
From Morison’s pills to Dupotet’s 
Mesmerism, John’s pocket is empha- 
tically pickable. Generally speaking, 
he hates political and poetical quackery, 
but shuts his eyes and his pockets to 
any impudent rogue who professes to 
render him immortal by a pill. 

Of all recent attempts to gull John 
Bull, the most prodigious is the re- 
vival of the old humbug, Animal Mag- 
netism. That there is some power 
produced on the nervous system of 
weak and susceptible patients by a 
constant waving of the hand before 
their eyes is true, but that any sanative 
effects are produced is as decidedly 
untrue. If one wants a caricature of 
the whole empiricism, one should read 
the baron’s book. It is the Kantism 
of Mesmerism,—the transcendentalism 
of magnetism,—the most elaborate con- 
densation of nonsense any German 
quack ever perpetrated. Hear his 
opening warning—his flourish of trum- 
pets :— 


«* Let those, therefore, who are about 
to enter on this investigation, not pre- 
maturely exclaim, ‘ Extraordinary! im- 
possible ty 

** When an individual subjects himself 
to the magnetic operation, the change 
which is the reby produced on his habitual 
mode of being is often very sudden and 
manifest, but more frequently it is neces- 
sary for the magnetiser to persevere for 
awhile before any ostensible effect is 
produced. This will depend, it is ob- 
vious, on the power of the magnetiser, 
and the susceptibility of the person mag- 
netised ; but although in some cases no 
effect be externally manifested, it will, 
in the sequel, be found that no individual 
can magnetise another without producing 





A Handful of Trash. 


crimination, are here evident. “ Wo” 
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some change in his organisation ; nay, 
sometimes, the effect of the magnetic 
action is not felt until some time after 
the operation [the person discovers, pro- 
bably, the loss of a great toe, or his 
head turned right round, or some similar 
‘change in his organisation.’] The 
symptoms most commonly induced on 
the magnetisee are the following :— 
Slight pucking and winking of the eye. 
lids—an increase, or perhaps diminu- 
tion, in the pulsations of the heart—a 
sensible alteration in the temperature of 
the body—the cheeks sometimes are 
flushed, or extremely pale. The ex. 
pression of the countenance, indeed, 
undergoes a remarkable change. Stretch. 
ings of the limbs and deep yawnings 
succeed ; a gurgling noise (bombor: ygmus) 
is often heard i in the throat. The ey elids 
of the magnetisee appear spasmodically 
affected. His head, by its own weight, 
inclines forward upon the chest, or, more 
rarely, is thrown backwards. His eye. 
lids are generally half open, and the eye- 
ball moves slowly in the socket. Drops 
of mucus fall from the lips—the limbs 
become cold. To disturb any one in this 
state is highly improper, for convulsive fits 
may be thereby occasioned : indeed, the cu- 
riosity of the idle, and their wanton inter- 


ference with persons in a magnetic state, 


may, when they are least aware of it, lead 
to dangerous consequences.” 


This last caution is added for very 
obvious ends. This science 
beau idéal of clairvoyance. 

We will give our own theories and 
experience ofthe subject, with practical 
illustrations. 

A young man was placed on the 
magnetic chair, and the magnetic per- 
formances began. For twenty minutes 
no effect was produced — pulse 70— 
respiration long-drawn, or regular. A 
penny of the reign of George IV. was 
placed in his right hand. There was 
instantly slight pricking of the eyes, 
a spasmodic contraction of the fore- 
finger of the niGut hand, and an 
itching in the palm of the left hand. 
A fourpenny piece was then placed 
in the left hand, and two fingers were 
spasmodically closed on it. Pulse rose 
to 75—respiration unchanged — eyes 
fastened mysteriously on the right band, 
and with melancholy on the left, and 
wistfully at the magnetiser. 

A half-crown was then put in the 
right hand, and a crown-piece in the 
left ; and, immediately after this slight 
change in the modus operandi, the mag- 
netisee closed his eyes, stretched out 
the muscles of his legs, and deposited 


is the 
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simultaneously the penny and the four- 
penny in his breeches’ pocket. The 
pathology of the case was striking. 
A bruissement was audible in the epi- 
rastric region; somnambulism was 
gradually superinduced, without, how- 
ever, any manifestations of lucidity. 
The passes were continued by the mag- 
netiser; and the assistant operator in- 
troduced a SOVEREIGN into each hand. 
The tension of every fibre became ex- 
treme— palpitation of the heart, ring- 
ing in the ears, thrilling sensations in 
each palm —he was wholly en rapport 
clairvoyance ; and insight into the fu- 
ture instantly ensued. He saw in 
bright perspective a pair of new 
trousers, a 4s. 9d. hat, and mutton 
chops for dinner ; and all this at least 
five miles from a hatter, draper, or 
cook-shop. A strong impression was 
produced on all the witnesses ; which 
was augmented by the magnetiser’s 
interesting lecture on the comparative 
Mesmeretic influences of metallic sti- 
muli. He shewed that the magnetic 
power was in the ratio of the value of 
the metal. 

Shelley was once magnetised by a 
young lady, to whom he was tenderly 
attached : the magnetic influence that 
flowed from the fair magnetiser’s finger 
was literally electric. ‘The poet repre- 
sents the lady thus addressing himself 
during the interesting operation : 

“ Sleep on, sleep on, forget thy pain— 
My hand is on thy brow, 
My spirit on thy brain ; 
My pity on thy heart, poor friend ; 
And from my fingers flow,” &c. 


Byron evidently believed animal 
magnetism to be the oldest form of 
medicine, as the following language of 
Adah plainly indicates : 

“ | cannot answer this immortal thing 

Which stands before me ; 1 can not abhor 
him ; 

J look upon him with a pleasing fear, 

And yet I fly not from him : in his eye 

There is a fastening attraction, which 

Fixes my fluttering eyes on his ; my heart 

Beats quick ; he awes me, and yet draws me 
near, 

Nearer, and nearer.” 


Coleridge also, in his magnificent 
Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner, attri- 
butes to the mariner the Mesmeretic 
virtue 3 
** He holds him with his skinny hand : 

‘ There was a ship,’ quoth he — 
‘Hold off--unhand me—graybeard loon !’ 

Eftsoons his hand dropt he. 
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He holds him with his glittering eye,— 
The wedding-guest stood still, 

And listens like a three-years’ child : 
The mariner hath his will. 

The wedding-guest sat on a stone, 
He cannot choose but hear : 

And thus spake on that ancient man, 
The bright-eyed mariner.” 


We would recommend a trial of the 
effects of magnetism in ‘ the House.” 
If Joseph Hume, Daniel O'Connell, 
and the tail in general, could only 
magnetise the members for three hours, 
they would be able to disburden them- 
selves of their long and weary lucubra- 
tions without an interruption. The 
following case, quoted by the baron, 
is sufficient to stigmatise the whole 
thing as arrant quackery. 


“ Deleure relates the case of a lady 
who was afflicted with a very serious 
complaint ; and, despairing of relief from 
the ordinary resources of medicine, she 
applied to a magnetiser, who agreed to 
undertake her treatment. He accordingly 
did magnetise her during three or four 
months ; and, when visiting her one day, 
said he was afraid that he should not be 
able to magnetise her, as he was himself 
very much indisposed. She then pro- 
posed to magnetise him. He consented ; 
and in a quarter of an hour he became 
somnambulic. He requested that his 
eyes might not be bandaged, as he thought 
he should then be able to see better. The 
lady then requested that he would exa- 
mine himself, and endeavour to discover 
how his sufferings might be relieved. 
He answered, ‘ I have too little fortitude, 
and am easily affected. My complaint is 
trifling, and I shall be well to-morrow. 
It is you that I must examine. But how 
fortunate it is that you have made me 
somnambulic. Henceforth we shall al- 
ways commence our magnetic treatment 
in this manner; and I assure you that 
you will be attended to.’ From that pe- 
riod, the lady constantly set her magnetiser 
asleep every day; and, in consequence of 


following IS PRESCRIPTIONS WHILE IN A 


STATE OF SOMNAMBULISM, HER COMPLAIN1 
(A SCIRRHUS) WAS REMOVED.” 


This fact is not sufficient to injure 
science; it is more than sufficient to 
settle such empiricism. 

IV. Essays on the Most Important Sub- 
jects, and Thoughts on Religious Esta- 
blishments. 


This is one among many of those 
restless impertinences which issue from 
men who are dissatisfied with all sects 
and systems, and satisfied with them- 
selves. They profess to retire from all, 
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and yet prove how true it is that this 
apparent secession from all is but an- 
other name for a new sect. The Ply- 
mouth brethren profess to have given 
up sectarianism of every stamp, by 
constituting themselves into one of the 
most bigoted ofall the sects. Let us 
hear the sweeping anathemas of this 
new Pope, this Infallible General Coun- 
cil: 

«« What I denounce as antichristian is 
not this or that corruption in the esta- 
blishment ; nor is it the religious esta- 
blishment of England, nor the religious 
establishment of Scotland, nor the reli- 
gious establishment of Canada. It is 
the generic thing of a religious establish- 
ment. ‘The thing, per se, cannot but be 
antichristian. The thing is a thing of 
this world ; it is a thing of man’s framing. 
And when such a thing is put forward as 
Christianity, Christians [i. e. the Ply- 
mouth brethren] are called to discern in 
it the man of sin usurping the prero- 
gative of God.” 


Let not the Dissenters, however, 
flatter themselves that the new secta- 
rians are exactly full auxiliaries. They 
go so far; but they outstrip even Mr. 
Burnett of Camberwell 


* But there are dissenting churches, 
and are not they to be viewed with a 
more favourable eye? Not merely be- 
cause they are dissenting churches. 
Presbyterians, for instance, are dissent- 
ers here, and Episcopalians of this coun- 
try are dissenters in Scotland. Many 
dissenters would fain have their sect the 
establishment, if they could; and any 
religion that is capable of being esta- 
blished by human legislature must be 
essentially different from the religion of 
Christ. If we look at the various dis. 
senting communities, we find the same 
(query, vastly more ?] clerical assumption 
as in the establishment,” 


A Handful of Trash. 
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Let any one read the following self- 
conceit, and doubt if the author has 
more than a modicum of charity : 


“ Some, indeed, go very far in their 
preaching, in asserting something like 
the Gospel of Christ, for they find it ne. 
cessary to keep up their characters as 
evangelical preachers; but having said 
enough for that object in one part of 
their discourse, they proceed more se. 
riously then to clear themselves from the 
imputation of having really meant what 
they had seemed to say. ‘hey areina 
hurry to bring forward the guards and 
qualifications of their Gospel ; to prove 
that they did not intend to say anything 
joyful to the wicked and ill-disposed ; 
and in their solicitude for the interests 
of human goodness — or, as they style it, 
holiness—they manifest the most lively 
apprehension lest what they said at first 
should be understood as not asserting the 
necessity of this. Well, such preachers 
deceive many: but we have the highest 
authority for being assured that they 
shall not be allowed to deceive the elect 
of God. And, indeed, to those who know 
the apostolic Gospel, it may be sufficient- 
ly evident that these men disbelieve it, 
however fairly they talk at times; other- 
wise, they would have no uneasiness lest 
it should produce bad effects in men’s 
minds,” 


Parkhurst, the Hebrew lexicographer, 
according to the sect, has “ unblushing 


hardihood.” Andrew Fuller “ takes a 
lead in the work of perplexing and 
corrupting the Gospel.” Cruden, in 
his Concordance, “ gives every meaning 
save the right one.” 

We have thus presented our readers 
a handful of trash— pure trash, from 
beginning toend. We have given the 
authors a few salutary hints, and our- 
selves a little extra labour. 
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CAPTAIN ORLANDO SABERTASH, ON MANNERS, FASHIONS, 
AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 


DRESS AND ADDRESS. 


Wuen the regiment, in which we began 
our military career, was stationed in 
Guiana, it was not unusual for parties 
of officers to make excursions into the 
interior of the country, by ascending 
some of the magnificent rivers which 
traverse that much-neglected and ex- 
traordinary land: for extraordinary it 
certainly is to the European eye. 
Fancy one vast alluvial plain, extend- 
ing from the very roots of the Andes 
to the shores of the Atlantic, inter- 
sected by countless rivers, having more 
the appearance of slumbering lakes 
of endless length, than of rushing 
streams; and the soil covered with a 
richness, grandeur, and luxuriance of ve- 
getation, that make the wanderer of the 
temperate zone fancy himself intruding 
into regions destined for beings of a lof- 
tier class than his own. Nature sports 
with her creative strength in those lands 
of the sun. Along the borders of the 
forest-clad rivers, trees of gigantic size 
are pressed, tree above tree, far into the 
bosom of the stream ; creeping plants, 
of strength tremendous, link them toge- 
ther, as if to arrest their further intrusion 
upon the waters; while the thick under- 
wood, filling up the intervals between 
the trunks, often forms the whole into 
one dark, solid, and impenetrable mass 
of living vegetation, extending for miles 
together. 

But then how still, tranquil, and 
solemn is the scene, where an opening 
admits you into the recesses of the 
forest! Trees of a mightier world rais- 
ing their thickly fringed boughs high 
in air through those clear, azure, and 
transparent skies, surround you on every 
side; the creeping plauts festoon them 
together at a wondrous elevation, and 
seem to form the very vaults of nature’s 
temple. The stillness ofages that rests 
upon the wilderness is awful and op- 
pressive ; the voice of man hardly dis- 
turbs it, and even the reports of his death- 
dealing engines will not reverberate upon 
the air, but sink echoless, within the 
narrowest possible bound. Ihave stood 
beneath the gorgeous dome of St. Peter’s 
and in the mouldering temples of Pis- 
tum ; I have seen in their splendour 


the noblest edifices raised by Christian 
piety, as well as those which the ivied 
hand of time has adorned, and ren- 
dered more heart-striking in decay than 
they had been in the brightest days of 
pagan glory: but whatever emotions 
they may call forth —and few can be- 
hold them without being deeply moved 
—the impressions they occasion will be 
feeble, indeed, compared to those in- 
spired by the tranquil sublimity of a 
tropical forest. The power and gran- 
deur of nature is there impressed upon 
you by every object you behold: even 
the huge-leafed herbage of the scene is 
awful; it is not trampled scornfully 
under foot, but seems to debar your ad- 
vance as an intrusion, to vie with you 
in height, and makes you see, as well as 
feel, the utter littleness of man. There 
is an humbling of the heart experienced 
in these silent solitudes, a consciousness 
of the vanity ofall earthly pursuits, and 
a greater tendency to sink down in 
mute admiration of the mighty Creator 
of so beautiful a world, than in any 
other situation in which it is possible 
to be placed. 

But though silent, the region is full 
of life. When the tropical moon fails 
to pour its flood of light on the land- 
scape, swarms of fireflies sparkle 
brightly through the darkness of 
night: by day, millions of brilliantly 
plumaged birds fill the air: they 
are tuneless indeed, but not voiceless, 
for thousands of chattering parrots and 
paroquets hail the rising sun and early 
morn from every grove and bush. The 
rivers swarm with living things, of all 
imaginable forms and sizes ; from huge 
but harmless snakes, and monsters of 
unsightly shapes, down to the nimblest 
fish that swims, whose golden scales 
shine through the leaf-tinted water in 
which he sports along. The plain, the 
reeds, the grass, the bushes, the very 
soil is rife with life, and filled with 
creeping, crawling, and with bound- 
ing things, that must be displaced at 
every step, and cannot always be dis- 
placed without danger ; for the treach- 
erous snake * hides his glittering scales 
beneath the many-tinted flower of the 


* The large water-snakes of Guiana, and, I believe, the small ones also, are con- 


sidered perfectly harmless. 
land snakes, which are very venomous. 


But, besides rattle-snakes, there are several kinds of 
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wilderness, and the wily leopard crouch- 
es under the huge leaves of its gigantic 
herbage. 

Some will ask what the woods of 
Guiana can have to do with “ Dress and 
Address ;” but you know, that to the 
eyes ofa philosopher nature is the same, 
whether in the forests of Demerara or in 
the drawing-rooms of Grosvenor Square ; 
and that the wise of the world—and your 
contributors ave necessarily the wisest 
of the wise—can discover coxcombry in 
a savage as easily as in a dandy, and 
illustrate the doings of a duchess even 
by the sayings of a squaw. During 
one of the excursions mentioned, a party 
of us were lingering in an Indian hut, the 
inhabitants of which were all men, wo- 
men,and children, huddled together, half 
sitting, half lounging, in the large grass 
hammocks of the country, staring at 
us with the stupid phlegmatic stare for 
which the dull, but harmless Arowaque, 
is distinguished. Little was said on 
either side; and even the smile which the 
young girls could not altogether sup- 
press, left the muscles of the face un- 
moved, and never extended beyond the 
eye : as to the men, I never, I think, saw 
an Indian smile. You thus see that 
even in the woods women are, as I have 
often told you, superior to us lords of 
the creation: it was a light-hearted, 
buoyant disposition, a natural hilarity 
of feeling, that made the little brunettes 
smile; it was dulness, mixed up per- 
haps with some foolish notion of dig- 
nity, that kept the men immovedly 
grave. While thusengaged in nothing, 
one of the Indians, who was evidently 
a leading man among them, began to 
criticise my dress, and to point it out to 
his countrymen, who clearly agreed with 
him that it was a very stupid and use- 
less attire. At last, examining my hat 
and taking hold of my jacket, he asked, 
through the medium of our interpreter, 
why 1 encumbered myself with all those 
things, and did not follow his example 
and grease myself over with red paint, 
like an Indian, and fill my hair with the 
blue dirt, which makes an Arowaque’s 
head look exactly like a huge mop 
made of blue rags? I told him it was 
because our king had no taste in such 
matters, otherwise he would make his 
soldiers follow the Indian fashion, which 
was clearly the best. This satisfied all 
parties, and there the matter rested. 

Some months afterwards, this same 
*¢ stoic of the woods”’ called upon me at 
the fort, offering as usual Indian curio- 
sities for sale. I was willing to pur- 
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chase ; but it is not easy to bargain with 
these people, for they have no idea of re- 
lative value, and will as soon ask you for 
your best fifty guinea double-barrelled 
Manton as fora bottle ofrum or a flask 
of gunpowder. On this occasion, how- 
ever, the Indian took a fancy for the 
strangest decoration that was ever placed 
on the head of mortal man, and one that 
would have done honor to Grimaldi 
himself. At the period of which I am 
speaking, cocked hats were still the 
regulation for the infantry officer; but 
in the West Indies they were always 
consigned to the moths and the cock- 
roaches, and rational round hats, with 
feathers, substituted in their stead. 
My best Bicknell had been punched 
into wadding for my gun—(I no longer 
approve of felt-wadding, however; itis 
too hard)—but, from whim or accident, 
it was allowed to retain its cockade, 
shape, and gold tassels ; being, in fact, 
as airy and transparent a hat as if it had 
been made even of a fisherman’s net. 
It attracted the Indian’s notice, and 
he asked what it was. I put it on his 
head, and told him that it was the very 
sort of hat King George himself wore in 
England. This was enough for the 
“stoic ;” he insisted on having it as part 
of his bargain, and was no sooner in 
possession of the treasure than he sallied 
forth with it on his head, delighted him- 
self, and envied and admired by the 
whole party of his countrymen. 

Now, please to admire this philo- 
sopher of the wilderness. He affected 
the greatest contempt for dress and 
ornament ; but no sooner found the 
means of gratifying his fancy for show 
and display within reach, than. he 
seized upon them with the utmost 
avidity. And so it is with a great 
portion of my “ pensive public,” who 
affect a stoical indifference to dress and 
outward appearance,—and sometimes 
study hard, nevertheless, to set them- 
selves off to the best advantage,—whe- 
ther by primness, plainness, slovenliness, 
or rags; for I have seen even rags and 
filthiness affected, though only by men 
of known fortune, who, being fools by 
nature, wished to be thought clever and 
profound by rags. The fact, isthat people 
all wish to look well, and strive (and very 
properly so) to make themselves look 
well. The misfortune is, that few have 
any real taste and genius for dress ; and 
become, therefore, the mere slaves of 
fashion, and follow its dictates in utter 
forgetfulness that the reigning fashion 
may not become them, may make them 
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look frightful, and that more fashions 
have really been invented for concealing 
the deformities of leading individuals in 
the world of fashion, than for the purpose 
of setting off personal advantages. In 
this respect we are, perhaps, mending 
a little, as fashion is now an oligarchy 
rather than an absolute autocracy. At 
one time, princes and kings sat not only 
on the thrones of realms, but on the 
throne of fashion also. George IV., 
when Prince of Wales, was the leader 
of half the tasteless fashion of his time ; 
but being totally destitute of taste, not 
having one gentlemanlike feeling or sen- 
timent about him, he not only outlived 
his fashions, but lived to become unfa- 
shionable himself; and though aspiring, 
as his greatest glory, to be thought the 
first gentleman of the age, is now right- 
ly considered to have been nogentleman 
atall. But though fashion is no longer 
ruled over by an autocrat,—unless when 
some one starts up like Brummel, and 
usurps the throne by mere force of 
genius,—it is not more liberal and en- 
lightened on that account; for the go- 
vernment is irresponsible, and, as all 
wish to be thought members of the exe- 
cutive, there is no real opposition: so 
that, owing to the mere necessity of sub- 
mitting to the oligarchical despotism, 
men and women are content to disfigure 
and make frights of themselves, in more 
ways than I can stop to describe. 

A pretty young girl, with a slender 
and youthful figure, will, of course, be 
pretty in almost any costume; but 
taken in the mass, the fair sex never 
appeared to so much disadvantage as in 
the old-fashioned grandmamma dress 
which they attempted to revive a few 
yearsago. I intended to have shewn it 
up at the time, and had written a paper 
for your magazine on the very subject ; 
but some young ladies, who had just 
got new dresses for a ball, bought up 
the article, at a price for which I should 
be glad to write all my life. 

Of the influence of fashion on man- 
ners generally, I have often spoken be- 
fore; at present, I have only to do with 
Dress and Address, as they ought to go 
together: that they form a theme more 
diffcult than any which can be dis- 
covered in the Kantean philosophy, I 
need not tell you. There are at present 
so many middling tailors about town, 
that most men of any figure may obtain 
the appearance of being what is called 
“‘ well dressed ;” but, then, there is a 
prodigious difference between the really 
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and apparently well-dressed man; and 
though it may not be easy to make the 
difference intelligible by description, 
any judge will detect it at first sight. 
The really well-dressed man may not 
be dressed in the extreme of fashion, 
but his clothes will sit easily upon him ; 
there will be nothing stiff, tight, or géné 
in their make, and they will be sure to 
harmonise, in cut as well as in colour, 
with the figure, size, and complexion of 
the wearer. There will be an absence 
of show and glitter, which never can be 
made to suit the natural simplicity of 
modern. costume : all attempts at finery 
with the present dress evince bad taste ; 
and whenever you see a coat attract 
more notice than the owner, you may 
safely declare the whole turn-out to be 
a complete failure. The well-dressed 
man will have neither chains, rings, 
brooches, nor gold spangles about him ; 
he will wear neither open-worked stock- 
ings, white satin cravats, new-fashioned 
frills, nor embroidered shirt-fronts — no 
one will call attention to his dress; 
but in speaking of him it will often be 
remarked, “That is always a well-dress- 
ed man.” Some friends of mine have, 
I know, fine diamond brooches; and in 
a black satin stock I have no objection 
to see a fine brilliant worn, but not a 
fragment beyond a single stone; and 
even that can be tolerated only in a 
black satin stock, which is itself only to- 
lerated for want of something better. I 
confess that, for my own part, I like to 
see a full quantity of white—brilliantly 
white — shirt displayed at the breast ; 
but am not well satisfied with any of 
the modes in which it has hitherto been 
shewn. As to the black satin stock, it 
is a stiff-looking affair ; and stiffness and 
awkwardness are necessarily synonym- 
ous. I should therefore be glad to see 
it altered, and think that there must be 
some soft, fleecy, gauzy kind of black 
silk, corresponding in texture to the 
old white India muslin cravats which 
George IV. patronised, and which fell, 
as the firstvictims of Brummel’s revenge, 
when the prince offended the dandy. 
The present tendency to tightness in 
dress is greatly objectionable, evincing 
a total want of taste, not to say of de- 
cency. No one who has ever been in 
the East, and had occasion to admire 
the graceful and flowing drapery of the 
Orientals, as it was at least before the 
late innovations of Sultan Mahmoud, 
would ever expose himself to be called 
“a wearer of tight breeches ;” a regular 
0 
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and deserved term of reproach all over 
the boundless East. Look at the cos- 
tumes of the last half century, and see 
the graceless, angular, and indecent 
figures cut by the “ bucks ” of the latter 
years of George III., to which we are 
hastening back. Tailors find it easier 
to make tight trousers than wide flow- 
ing ones,—a snip let out the secret in 
taking my measure,—and they have 
more influence over fashion than is 
generally supposed ; they therefore 
mould it to the form that suits them 
best, both as to profit and convenience, 
and the less cloth they give you the 
more they make by you. Besides, if 
you are in your tailor’s debt, he is sure 
to give you short measure, knowing that 
you dare not remonstrate: if therefore 
you wish to be well dressed, take care 
to keep your tailor under command ; 
that is, never let your bill outgrow your 
means of instantly discharging the rebel 
if he presumes to have a will or taste of 
his own. To be ill-dressed is not only 
discreditable to an individual, but, if 
bad taste becomes general, it casts a 
reflection on the age and nation to 
which the tasteless belong. 

Go into any family portrait gallery and 
look at the frizzled, powdered heads; the 
tight silk inexpressibles, of every colour, 
from black and blue to pea-green and 
pink ; the long-lapelled, embroidered 
waistcoats, and spangled and single- 
breasted coats to match,—and then 
compare the finical beings who thus 
made God’s image ridiculous, with the 
men of the Vandyke age, and tell us 
what you think of the respective gene- 
rations. Indeed, I have always con- 
sidered the period which intervened be- 
tween the last of the Christian beards,— 
they went out about the end of the 
great civil and religious wars of the 
seventeenth century,— down to the fall 
of the pigtails, that died some twenty 
or thirty years ago, to have been a poor 
and shallow one, and well represented 
by the costumes its heroes seem to have 
worn. It was a period of clever little 
men, but not of great men; for you 
hardly ever see a first-rate countenance 
look out from beneath the full bottom- 
ed wig of Queen Anne’s time, any 
more than from under the powdered 
toupée of George III.’s reign. On the 
other hand, what splendid faces are 
found rising above the beards of the 
olden time! Can any thing exceed the 
mild, beautiful, and high intellectual 
countenance of Shakspeare, as deli- 
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neated in the picture of Houbracken? 
And then, what a simple and elegant 
costume! Look at Vandyke’s portrait 
of Wallenstein, and the greatest genius 
of his time and country, the man of 
unfathomable mind, the protector and 
the dread of kings, stands at once con- 
fessed to view. Turn to his great ad- 
versary, Gustavus Adolphus, painted by 
the same mighty master, and the chi- 
valrous soldier, the Christian hero, ho- 
noured and admired even of his foes, is 
instantly recognized. The elegant at- 
tire in which our own unhappy Charles 
I. is painted, gives even a tinge of 
greatness to his handsome, pensive, but 
melancholy face and foredoomed look. 
Now an age should really be able to 
shew some faces of the kind, and pro- 
perly set off by a respectable dress; 
but this is so far from being the case at 
present, that Sir Thomas Lawrence al- 
ways tried to cloak his heroes, and keep 
them as much out of sight as possible. 
Some persons like to be painted in 
military uniforms ;—strapped, sashed, 
buckled, belted, into the tight un- 
gainly regulation-coats, though these 
are the most unhappy and disfiguring 
dresses that can possibly be assumed ,— 
for they are all glare, stare, stiffness, 
and angularity ;—the stiff, dog-collar- 
encased -neck, would alone spoil an 
Adonis. As to the broad-topped schako, 
with its round apple-dumpling tuft, it 
is as heavy to wear as to look at; and 
has, besides, the double advantage of 
leaving the head as completely exposed 
to sun, wind, and rain, as to the sabres 
oftheenemy. This theory of uniforms 
is rather new, you will say; but it is 
true nevertheless; a modern uniform 
will perhaps set off an insignificant- 
looking man, and bring him up to the 
level of his betters; but a really good- 
looking man always looks best in plain 
clothes. Women often desire to see 
you inuniform; Iadvise them, however, 
always to have a look at the dear man 
in plain clothes before they decide: 
“a word,” not to the wise, “ but from 
the wise.” Ifuniforms do not, however, 
set off individuals, a sprinkling of red- 
coats sets off a ball-room to advantage, 
owing to the dark, dark, and ever dark 
hues of modern costume. It was to 
break this black spell which has come 
over society, that I formerly proposed 
that silk trousers, of whatever colour or 
pattern you please, should be worn as 
full dress in summer, having silk shawl 
waistcoats tomatch. I shall make my 
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appearance in the proper attire in due 
time. As to the present dress-coat, it 
is not good, but must serve till some- 
thing better can be invented ; for ordi- 
nary morning work, the single-breasted 
surtout is very well. But no schneider, 
except my own, has succeeded in mak- 
ing a proper riding-coat. I was great- 
ly afflicted in seeing so many failures 
last summer, notwithstanding the parti- 
cular directions I had given on the 
subject, and which must here be re- 
peated. Ariding-coat is single-breasted 
of course, has rather a large and full 
collar, and must be cut straight 
down from the throat,— mark, straight 
down, to the last button but one of 
the waiscoat; it is then cut abrupt- 
ly away over the hips, like a uni- 
form coat, being only broader at the 
skirts. If you have any thing of a 
figure, this is the dress, and should be 
worn with wide well-strapped-down and 
broad-flapped trousers. When made 
of cloth, trousers must always be ofa 
very dark colour; no light-coloured 
trousers can possibly pass examination. 

In summer, you may give the reins 
to fancy in this respect, though slightly, 
of course ; taking care never to wear 
checked trousers —detestable things, in 
which no man of taste should be seen 
without losingeaste. The proper shape 
of a hat is a very difficult affair, and 
must depend on the face and figure of 
the wearer; but as all the world will 
follow the same fashion, some must, of 
course, consent to be made abundantly 
ridiculous. The present fashion com- 
mands, that a hat shall be broad at the 
top and wide at the brim; and, for a 
guinea and a half, Williams of New 
Bond Street will turn out as neat an 
article of the kind as need be: but 
how will our friend Dumpkins, who 
only stands four feet nine inches in his 
high-heeled hussar boots, and whose 
head is large enough for a man of six 
feet three, look in such an unwieldly 
topper? And yet our unhappy friend 
is forced to wear one. For the general 
mass, the most becoming hats were 
those formerly known under the name 
of Petershams. The present hat should 
be called the Anglesea, for the marquess 
was the first who sported them ; and as 
he has rather a small head and a good 
person, they suit him very well. But 
phrenology has put small heads out of 
fashion ; and since we have been told 
that little heads indicate little brains 
and less knowledge, we must leave off 
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wearing hats that can only look well 
upon blockheads. I recollect an ec- 
centric nobleman, who always made it 
a rule to come late to dinner parties, 
in order that, in passing through the 
hall, he might try on the hats of the 
different guests present, and thus ascer- 
tain what intellectual rank he would 
hold in the company. When this 
theory of the large heads was discussed 
in Paris, a few years ago, a philosophic 
hatter nearly got his own head broken 
for allowing his phrenological zeal so 
far to get the better of his patriotism, 
as to declare that English heads were 
generally larger than French heads: he 
had supplied some English regiments 
with new caps during the time of the 
occupation, and spoke from good mea- 
surement :—all France was indignant. 
The Bonapartists, also, were greatly 
taken aback by this new doctrine; for 
it proved on inspection that the cast of 
Napoleon’s head, taken after his death 
at St. Helena, represented a very ordi- 
nary head indeed, bearing but feeble 
resemblance to the grand and magnifi- 
cent head that painters, statuaries, and 
engravers had usually bestowed upon 
him. 

To return to hats, however. I ex- 
pect that the “ Sabertash ” hat will 
eclipse both the “ Petersham” and the 
“ Anglesea ;” the following is its shape. 
The brim is broad —broader, indeed, 
than usual — but depending, of course, 
on the height of the wearer; it is great- 
ly bent down before and behind, but 
has little turn-up on the sides. The 
crown is not exactly low—for low 
crowns on tall men look ridiculous— 
but low enough not to appear high and 
heavy ; instead of widening at the top, 
it narrows, not for the purpose of as- 
suming a distinctly conical shape, but 
merely to have a light and airy look. 
Try this hat with the coat before de- 
scribed —the “ Sabertash Costume,” in 
fact; and ifyouare not then “the thing,” 
give up the subject of dress altogether : 
for you may depend upon it, that your 
case is hopeless. And now, as to boots. 

I never could comprehend how, in 
an age that pretends so much to en- 
lightened philanthropy, the race of mo- 
dern boot makers should so long have 
escaped extermination ; for assuredly, 
no race, or class of men, ever inflicted 
so much suffering on mankind as the 
sons of Crispin have done. Breathes 
there the man, who has never suffered 
from the pain of acorn, or the pressure 
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of aboot? And yet, where is the reme- 
dy? Ask the ablest surgeon in London 
to relieve you from the pain of a corn, 
and he will tell you that he would 
soon be the richest man in England if 
he could effect such a cure. And yet 
the torturers are allowed to exist, and to 
persevere in their practice, though we 
pretend to have abolished torture alto- 
gether. Talk of the tortures inflicted 
by the Inquisition, indeed! why, the 
Inquisition only martyred a few indivi- 
duals from time to time, to keep their 
hands in, whereas shoemakers torture 
the whole race of shoe-wearing men. 
And what is the object the miscre- 
ants have in view by such conduct? 
Not to inflict torture, certainly, for they 
could gain nothing by it ; besides which, 
some of the artists are Christians at 
heart. No, their sole object is to turn 
out a “ neat article,” a something that 
shall look well in a shop window, and 
captivate the fancy of some unwary 
passenger. As to the form and figure 
of a foot, they care absolutely nothing 
about it; and if a law, inflicting ca- 
pital punishment on the offenders, 
cannot be obtained—the dandies in 
the House of Commons being mostly 
under the lash of their tradesmen’s 
long bills—the tread-mill, at least, 
should punish every one whose cus- 
tomer could produce a corn; the jury 
in all cases to be composed of sufferers. 
The foot never looks so ill as when 
cramped into a boot or shoe that is 
too small ; and yet the great fault of all 
bootmakers is, that they make hoots too 
short, and too tight across the toes, and 
where the foot expands in walking. 
They never allow half enough for the 
stretching of a foot in length, and 
make no allowance for its stretching 
in breadth ; still less to its form and 
figure, as they give to all boots and 
shoes exactly the same shape and pro- 
portions. Nor can you judge of the 
matter yourself, when you try on the 
boot; for your foot is then at rest, and 
does not expand, and you fancy that 
the article fits you like aylove, and only 
find your error after your first half- 
hour's walk, and when it can no longer 
be remedied ; for Crispin tells you that 
he cannot take back a boot that has been 
worn, and which he assures you will, 
after a few days, fit like a silk stocking : 
that is after you have suffered torture 
for days and weeks, metamorphosed 
your feet into stretchers for ill-made 
boots, and laid the foundation for corns 
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that will be sure to plague you for 
years. And yetsuchcriminals are allow- 
ed to escape the tread-mill! I am told 
that quantities of boots are now import- 
ed from France, many thousand pairs 
annually, and that most travelling dan- 
dies lay in a stock on leaving Paris. It 
may be so, but I never saw a well-made 
boot in France; and though French 
boots certainly cost less money than 
English ones, they are far from being 
cheaper in the end. No, no; gloves 
and silk stocks are the only articles 
of gentlemanlike apparel that can be 
obtained in France. 

And now, having discoursed about 
Dress, let us say a word of Address,— 
a topic of equal importance, and cer- 
tainly of equal difficulty. Half the 
world, I suspect, judge of the other 
half by their first appearance and ad- 
dress ; and, to tell you the truth, I am 
not certain that it is a bad way of 
judging. I would strongly recommend 
all young ladies, who are wavering 
between “ Yes” and ‘‘ No,” to recollect 
what they thought of the “dear fellow ” 
the first time they saw him, before as- 
siduity had produced any effect: let 
them ask themselves the question fairly, 
practice no self-deception upon their 
own hearts, and trifle with their future 
happiness, and they will be sure to ob- 
tain some just information. For the 
impression, however slight, made by a 
stranger on a totally unbiassed mind, 
will generally be a just one, and shews 
how important it is to have a good ad- 
dress. Like dress, address must in a 
great measure depend upon the look, 
figure, and character of the individual. 
A man oftall, stately figure, and reflect- 
ive mien, would seem foolish, were he 
to present himself with the rolling air, 
smirking, knowing, half-leering look, 
that might become a short, fat, ruabicund 
bon vivant and merry companion; even 
as the latter would be laughed at, were 
he to assume the measured step and 
dignified deportment of the former. 
The light, on- point-of-toe-advancing 
step, the simpering, smiling bow cast 
round the circle, with the half-dandy, 
half dancing-master air, may suit fo- 
reigners, and it is in their way; but 
never can become an Englishman. 
Whether good or bad, there is too much 
character about us forsuchdisplay ; and 
though I have lately seen some travel- 
led young men of rank attempt to take 
up the fashion, it has always proved 
a failure, because there was something 
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of a want of dignity about it. Address 
is therefore a matter of tact, as dress is 
of taste, and cannot be taught by exact 
rules: we can only lay down general 
principles, and even their just applica- 
tion requires a degree of self-knowledge 
which we do not meet with every day. 

Inever, for my own part, enter a room 
in which a pleasant party is assembled, 
that I do not feel greatly disposed to 
bound right up to the lady of the house, 
to jump over chairs and tables, or any 
obstacles that may impede my progress, 
to give her a grand grenadier shake of 
the hand, and thank her for asking me 
to socharminga party ; my next wish,— 
giving bores, vulgarians, and affected 
people the cut direct in good Royal 
Grenadier style,—is to turn round to 
the prettiest girl in the room, and say 
as many fine things as I can possibly 
think of. But modern fon does not 
well admit this kind ofdeportment: we 
are bound to suppress all extreme emo- 
tions ; for to display extreme pleasure 
and delight in the conversation of one 
person, or set of persons, renders the 
mere politeness with which we might 
treat others, complete rudeness by the 
contrast, and must therefore be care- 
fully avoided; because, as I told you 
in my last, there never can be any 
merit in rudeness, whatever some per- 
sons may think of it, for any boor can 
be just as rude as the most perfect 
exclusive in the land. 

Butas it is not enough to abstain from 
rudeness, direct or indirect, and as you 
cannot do the ultra-agreeable to all, 
because you would be laughed at by all, 
and voted a bore by the many; the 
question is how to regulate your de- 
portment, soas to be agreeable—at least, 
respected by all, and disagreeable to 
none, except to those who may secretly 
envy your success with some pretty 
gitl, or general reputation in society ? 
This juste milieu line of conduct may 
not, perhaps, be an easy one to the mul- 
titude; but I do think it is attainable 
nevertheless; and if you are totally 
unaffected, and strive, without over- 
doing the thing, to please and be 
pleased, the chances are that you will 
succeed —as far, at least, as success is 
within your reach. Never attempt to 
copy the manners of another; such 
second-hand imitations always look 
foolish. Avoid affectation, as certain 
tuin—it is the bane of the rising ge- 
neration ; for, whether you affect the 
man of consequence—the exquisite, 
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exclusive, or superlative— you will be 
sure to appear superlatively ridiculous 
the moment you come within the ob- 
servation of any one possessing the 
least knowledge of the world. As to 
the affectation of singularity, it is only 
the first step towards acting the buffoon. 
Try, therefore, to be polite, good-hu- 
moured, and unassuming: and if you 
canuot make this simple effort, you have 
certainly no business in society. 

As to mere manner, I should say thata 
certain kind of stoicism is necessary to a 
good and elegant address. The perfect- 
ly well-bred man suppresses all display 
of violent emotion, whether of pleasure 
or of pain ; and preserves a calm, mild, 
tranquil, and dignified deportment, as 
free from stiffness as from hauteur: for 
hauteur and vulgar familiarity stand 
exactly on the same level. The man 
of whom we are speaking shews, with- 
out effort, his wish to please and be 
pleased ; keeps frivolity aloof by stately 
and reserved politeness, while his ge- 
neral manner proves that, incapable of 
rudeness himself, he submits to none 
from others. With tact, good sense, and 
good feeling, all this is not only easy — 
it is perfectly natural: but the moment 
you allow envy or uncharitableness to 
get the better of you, it is not even to 
be acted. In the mass, women have far 
more elegance and agreeableness of 
address than men; simply, I suppose, 
because they have less affectation, and 
more cleverness and good feeling: you 
often see women who are less graceful 
or pleasing in their manners than others, 
but you seldom see them absolutely 
ungraceful, even when a little awkward 
for want of practice in society ; and it 
is rarely, indeed, that you find them 
absolutely rude and boorish. 

This matter of Address reminds me 
of an anecdote I lately read in Mrs, 
Broughton’s Six Years’ Residence at 
Algiers ; a very charming and delight- 
ful book, which I recommend every 
body to peruse without delay. In my 
last, you may recollect that I pointed 
out the want of tact displayed by great 
wits and great reviewers. Let me now 
shew you how a Turk can make a 
good speech, at proper time and place. 

It is not unusual, in the East, for 
men of high rank to keep young lions 
about them, as we keep terriers and 
Newfoundland dogs about our houses 
and apartments. When Col. Blankely, 
Mrs. Broughton’s father, was consul at 
Algiers, the dey happened to have a 
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pet lion, nearly full grown, who had 
taken an unaccountable dislike to the 
colonel’s red coat, which he never failed 
to salute with a growl and a threaten- 
ing display of very fine white teeth. 
On entering the presence-chamber one 
day, the colonel found his highness re- 
clining on a sofa, with his foot resting on 
the neck of this interesting favourite. 
The lion no sooner saw the hated red- 
coat than he sprung up, and, with a 
dreadful roar, rushed out of the apart- 
ment, overthrowing the dey by this 
unexpected spring, and making bim 
roll, head over heels, from his seat of 
honour. The attendants stood aghast, 
expecting that a hundred heads at least 
would have to pay for the lion’s indis- 
cretion ; and the colonel naturally felt 
uncomfortable at having caused so 
much confusion. The old Turk, how- 
ever, restored good humour in an in- 
stant. “ You see,” said he, quietly 
resuming his seat, “* that the very lions 
fly before the British uniform.” But 
read Mrs. Broughton’s book—it is a 
very charming one, of which I shall 
say more another time: at present, I 
can only add that the fates and fortunes 
of some of the poor Christian captives 
are extremely interesting, and related 
in a very affecting manner. To shew 
my critical skill, however, before une 
dame aussi spirituelle que Madame 
Broughton, 1 must observe that a lady, 
who writes English as well as she does, 
should not resort so constantly to 
French phrases. Besides which, 1 may 
also remark that her dedication is much 
too long. Dedications should, like all 
compliments and pretty speeches, be 
short and sweet. Mais, retowrnons a nos 
moutons, as Mrs. Broughton would say. 

This want of address on the part of 
gentlemen renders the art of giving 
parties extremely difficult, and pre- 
vents strangers amalgamating properly 
together, even during a dinner or even- 
ing party. Except in the houses of the 
nobility, or of persons of high rank, 
where affectation is not so easily prac- 
tised, you rarely see parties succeed 
well, unless when they are small, and 
composed of persons already acquaint- 
ed. At all other times, a stiffness and 
reserve will be found to hang over the 
very best society, and to crush every 
thing like good humour, cheerfulness, 
and sociability. Without a formal in- 
troduction, which cannot take place in 
a large circle, strangers are afraid to 
speak to each other. Some fear to be 
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too condescending towards persons who 
may not deserve such exalted honour ; 
while others dread to be thought in- 
trusive, and repulsed as forward vul- 
garians. Now, this is downright folly ; 
for all persons, of high or low degree, 
should recollect that, on entering a 
gentleman’s house, they are bound to 
consider his guests as their equals. If 
they fear the slightest contamination, 
they ought to stay away; but if they 
accept the invitation, and possess three 
grains of judgment, they must do their 
best to please and be pleased. To 
carry your vapid Aauteur or affected 
insouciance into company is the very 
height of ill-breeding, and a direct in- 
sult offered to the host or hostess —an 
insult, too, resulting from gross ignor- 
ance, and from the silly belief that you 
are doing the thing in most exquisite 
style. My fashionable public, or all 
party-going persons, must therefore 
learn to consider themselves as ac- 
quaintances for the time, whenever 
they meet in private society. That it 
is not easy, at once, to start pleasant 
subjects of conversation with those 
whom you never met before,— of whose 
ton, pursuits, turn of mind, and modes 
of thinking, and manner of expression, 
you are totally ignorant, may be well 
understood ; but you must either stay 
at home, or make the attempt never- 
theless. If people stare at you, or re- 
spond “ yes” and “no” in a manner 
which shews that they think you an 
impertinent and ill-bred fellow, submit 
with the easy politeness that shall con- 
vince them of their error, and perhaps 
make them blush for their folly. Some 
will say that every body knows this: 
if so, the greater shame is that so few 
practise it. I have seen both ladies 
and gentlemen, who had been abso- 
lutely captivating at the house of a 
nobleman, behave with downright rude- 
ness,—and on the same evening too,— 
at the house ofa commoner. This re- 
minds me of the custom of going to 
several parties in the same evening. 
It is decidedly ill-breeding, and gene- 
rally downright affectation. Accept 
one party, and no more, and stay as 
long as politeness requires. By this 
hurrying away from one house to 
another, a lady is never sure of her 
guests. All her invitations may have 
been accepted, and, by the constant 
coming and going, she may never, 
perhaps, have half a corner of her 
smallest drawing-room properly filled. 
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I understand that the fashionable 
world are very impatient about the 
appearance of my long-promised work 
on female education; but this only 
shews their folly, for such a book is 
not to be written off-hand like a 
fashionavle novel. I am obliged to 
travel far and wide in search of infor- 
mation and illustrations; have to fre- 
quent ball-rooms, drawing-rooms, and 
watering-places ; to follow a new theory 
up the Rhine and through the whole 
of a continental tour; and am often 
forced to test the accuracy of my own 
observations by engaging in flirtations, 
which, though intended to be only of a 
passing and experimental nature, lead 
me frequently out of my own depth, 
and into more difficulties than I can 
just now stop to describe. The late 
affair of the ladies of the bedchamber 
—of which more presently — would 
alone have rendered a new edition of 
the work indispensable. The public 
must, therefore, have patience, certain 
that when the book does come, its 
ordinances will be as perfect and lasting 
as those of the Medes and Persians. 
There is one point, however, on which 
circumstances oblige me to say a word. 

I must impress upon the minds of 
all mothers, aunts, and lady-guardians, 
to pay more attention than they gene- 
rally do to the society in which young 
ladies mix on their first coming into 
company. Now do not mistake me, 
and suppose that I intend to twaddle 
about the impropriety of allowing 
young ladies to associate with servants, 
grooms, butlers, coachmen, and other 
heroes of the shoulder-knot, or about 
the danger of permitting them to form 
intimacies with regular Lotharios,— 
lady-killers, not by name, but by 
deed ;— all such lectures would be 
mere common-places, and those are not 
exactly my way. No, I mean that they 
should take care and not allow young 
ladies to form intimacies with the first- 
come friends, the ordinary associates 
of the family, however good and re- 
spectable they may be,—unless when 
they are in fon, manner, and feeling, 
something above the ordinary standard : 
polite acquaintanceship there must be, 
but suffer no intimacy. As the mind 
becomes more perfectly formed, as 
just and well-instilled ideas become 
more firmly fixed, the reins may be 
gradually relaxed; but at first they 
must be held with a firm, though, of 
course, as gentle a hand as possible. 
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I have sometimes seen young ladies 
who sought a kind of distinction, by 
boldly and roughly resisting parental 
rule ; it is at all times a bad sign, and 
certain proof of great silliness, to say 
the least, whereas willing and graceful 
submission is invariably a good sign. 
This, however, only en passant. 

My reason for recommending mo- 
thers to be careful about the intimacies 
formed by young ladies is this :—Well- 
educated and well-brought-up girls of 
sixteen or eighteen, generally possess 
a great deal of fine feeling, noble pride, 
and generosity of heart. At that early 
age, and before it has been coarsely 
breathed upon by the mean and rascally 
world, the female mind is indeed a 
brilliant gem of purest water; but it 
has only the brilliancy, and not the 
hardness of the diamond, for it is soft 
and yielding, and too easily receives 
the impressions made upon it by coarser 
materials. The world would hardly 
believe the many instances I have known 
of ladies being brought down, in the 
course of a few seasons, from a high 
standard of mental refinement, to the 
most ordinary and commonplace level. 
The worse remains to be told; for I 
must add, that I have invariably found 
deep sorrow and unavailing regret the 
final consequence of such a descent. 
I}l-judging friends and parents some- 
times strive to undermine the high 
feeling of a pretty girl, in order to 
make her consent to a noble or wealthy 
marriage, from which the delicacy of 
her nature revolts. In nine cases out 
of ten, this is also attended with evil 
consequences; for though a marriage 
brought about in this manner may go 
on smoothly, though there may be 
neither éclat nor even quarrelling, it 
can hardly go on happily; for the 
suppressed feelings will rebound at 
times, and then they strike with fearful 
violence against the heart: not to say 
that those may be at hand who know 
how and when to make them strike, 
and to avail themselves of the stunning 
consequences resulting from the blow. 
Here I must make an observation, 
which I have no tine to explain at 
length. Itis this :—ladies would often 
make a bad choice, if the selection of 
a husband were always left to their 
own unguided fancies. I suspect that 
heiresses seldom choose well, at least 
none of them ever had the good taste 
to choose me; but if the pretty dears 
often select foolishly enough, I believe 
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they are generally right when they 
refuse, and should not be pressed to 
accept any one against their inclination. 
To proceed, however, on the subject 
of intimacies. 

Parents should always bear in re- 
collection, and may rest assured of the 
fact, that the well-educated young ladies 
of whom we have been speaking are, in 
nine cases out of ten, vastly superior to 
their ordinary quadrille-dancing part- 
ners,—superior, I mean, in mind, in- 
tellect, delicacy of feeling, and what 
may be called general information ; and 
for the simple reason that women are 
formed of a finer texture, have more 
quickness of apprehension than we 
have, and that their minds come, there- 
fore, much sooner to maturity. Attend 
occasionally tothe conversation between 
young ladies and gentlemen at a party, 
and you will see how superior the 
young girls are. From all this, you 
will observe that little can be gained by 
a close intercourse with the every-day 
quadrilling dandy; whereas, a great 
deal may be lost by bringing the finer 
material in contact with the coarser, 
particularly so as ladies have, when 
very young, a sort of respect for the 
supposed superiority of us lords of the 
creation: I am not sure, indeed, 
whether I ought to undeceive them. 
The truth is, that I speak feelingly on 
this point; for I once knew a charm- 
ing, lively, accomplished, flaxen-haired 
thing, whose generous feeling, high 
and proud spirit, beamed through 
every glance of her large and beautiful 
blue eyes. She entered the world 
with all the sanguine hopes of youth ; 
sung, danced, played, pleased and was 
pleased,—and flirted, in course. I 
have been the slave of as many pretty 
dears as any gentleman ought to be, 
though never more, I believe, than of 
this little beauty. But though she de- 
lighted me, I delighted not her, and 
she fell into a flirtation with another 
person,—a very good sort of a man, 
who ate his dinner according to the 
best-prescribed rules of the silver fork 
school, danced his quadrille with dull 
and perfect accuracy, and was what 
the world would call perfectly unex- 
ceptionable : his assiduity gained upon 
my fair friend, as the assiduity of such 
men will often gain upon the most su- 
perior girls. With all these excel- 
lences, however, he was a man of 
common mind, associated with com- 
mon-minded persons,—as birds of a 
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feather flock together,— and brought 
the coarse dross of his own ideas, and 
of those of his companions, so con- 
stantly in contact with the brighter and 
finer textured mind of the lady of whom 
I am speaking, that the nobler polish 
of the softest metal was soon worn 
away by the ruder substance, even as 
the brightness of the finest gold is sure 
to wear away when brought into con- 
tact with the meaner metals of the 
mine. 

The flirtation ended in nothing, as 
thousands do every day ; nor would it 
deserve a word of notice, but for the 
singular effect it produced upon a very 
charming girl. Her heart was not 
even scratched, though her high and 
noble tone of feeling was so terribly de- 
faced, that it actually ruined her beauty, 
which depended far more upon ex- 
pression than upon feature; the main 
source of that lovely expression was 
gone, and her face was absolutely vul- 
garised by the change. She soon 
perceived the effect, and regret natu- 
rally augmented it; and though not 
yet twenty-five years of age, she now is 
only mentioned as the “* remains of the 
beautiful Miss Plantagenet.” The 
harp of Rosa slumbers,” and the most 
touching voice that ever made the 
heart thrill to its inmost core forgets 
the song, and is only heard in repeti- 
tion of stale, flat, and unprofitable 
commonplaces of every-day conversa- 
tion. In a minor degree, her fate is 
the fate of thousands; and if few fall 
so far, it is because few stood on so 
brilliant an elevation. 

And, now, as to the charming dears 
of the “ bedchamber,” the victors of 
the victor of Waterloo,—‘ les vain- 
queurs du vainqueur de la terre.” A 
great deal has been said respecting the 
late ministerial “ change and nochange” 
—both parties being perfectly con- 
scious that they were not speaking out 
when gravely talking about “ prece- 
dents,” “ usual custom in such cases,” 
“« proofs of the sovereign’s confidence,” 
and “respect for the feelings of a 
young and helpless female.” All this 
was addressed to the marines, as sailors 
say; but to you and me, who under- 
stand such matters, it was “ leather and 
prunella,” and was never intended to 
be any thing more. What Lord 
Brougham said was excellent, as far as 
it went; but as he knows absolutely 
nothing about the sex, and should 
never—like the other upholders of a 
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scandalous clause in the new Poor-law 
Bill—be allowed to utter one sentence 
respecting them, I am_ reluctantly 
obliged to enlighten the public on this, 
as well as on so many other important 
points. 

What is the simple reason why Sir 
Robert Peel would not, and could not, 
accept office, so long as the female 
household remained unchanged? The 
very same which would prevent me, or 
any other officer of the Royal Grena- 
diers, from occupying a fortress which 
the enemy had undermined in his re- 
treat, and the train to which he retained 
the means of lighting at pleasure. In 
such cases, all soldadoes, who have no 
fancy for being blown into the air at 
the convenience of an adversary, begin 
by a close inspection of the premises, 
and never take regular possession till 
they have made a complete clearance, 
and cut off all communication with the 
foe. Now, do not suppose that I in- 
tend to compare the *‘ maids of honour” 
to fire-fagots and barrels of gunpow- 
der,—far from it; they are all very 
charming and amiable women, and 
dangerous exactly in proportion to their 
amiability : had they been an ugly, 
stupid set, they might have remained in 
the household till doomsday. Women, 
and particularly married women, are 
the greatest political intriguers that can 
possibly be found. As longas the pretty 
dears are single, and deeply occupied 
with balls, parties, partners, flirtations, 
passing attachments, and matrimonial 
speculations, they are not so dangerous 
in this respect; but the moment they 
are married, and have no longer any 
interesting affairs of the heart to engage 
their attention nearer home, they im- 
mediately turn their shrewd and active 
minds to the most important and excit- 
ing pursuit in which they can possibly 
contrive to meddle; and state affairs 
take, of course, the lead of all others. 
We need not refer to history for ex- 
amples of female influence, as every 
one who has mixed in society knows, 
that women of a certain age and station 
take far more interest in politics than 
in any thing else, and that it forms 
their principal and favourite topic of 
conversation,—a little pleasant and 
harmless scandal hardly excepted. It 
is not merely that they exert themselves 
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in favour of friends, lovers, and rela- 
tives, with a degree of zeal and perse- 
verance which a minister is not able to 
resist ; but it is notorious, that where 
they have access to the higher powers, 
they will interfere in the most import- 
ant affairs of state: and then they do 
things in so graceful and winning a 
manner,—they have so much tact and 
penetration, and read the most stupid 
ministerial countenance with such per- 
fect ease, that there is, in truth, no re- 
sisting them. If her majesty will only 
give me the nomination of her maids of 
honour, she may retain the ministerial 
ae as long as she likes. 

hat these papers have entitled me 
to the privilege of writing maxims, 
none, I presume, will deny. I shall 
therefore begin with laying down two, 
which I trust will immediately be 
carried into law, by all who make any 
pretensions to ¢on, tact, and good taste. 

You must never, in general society, 
be very assiduous to any lady in par- 
ticular; you are not to be always at 
her elbow, keeping others aloof, and 
preventing her from mixing in general 
conversation. In the boudoir, or ina 
téte-d-téte, you may be as tender and 
attentive as you can ; but clever women 
dislike to see the same dangler, how- 
ever favoured, always following them 
in company, as if tied to their apron- 
strings : éclat-seeking women only to- 
lerate such conduct. 

My next is imperative, and com- 
mands that smoking and snuff-taking 
shall be abolished, without respite or 
reprieve, as filthy and disgusting prac- 
tices, injurious alike to health, ele- 
gance, and cleanliness. Cigar smoking 
is an acquired habit, assumed from 
mere affectation, after the smoker has 
made himself sick for weeks together, 
merely for the honour of making a 
chimney of his throat. “Oh, but we 
are so used to it,” say the fumers, 
“¢ that we cannot now leave it off.”” Not 
leave off snuff and cigars! Why, I 
would back a full-grown turkey-cock— 
a bubbley-jock, as they say in Scotland 
—against a whole divan of dandies, 
who should tell me that they could 
not command sufficient resolution to 
submit to the dictates of ordinary 
cleanliness. 






















































































































































































































Cuaprer II. 
Egyptian Illustrations and Proofs. 


We shall, for several reasons, direct our 
particular attention to the Egyptian sys- 
tem. In Egypt, the Jewish people grew 
up from a single family to become a na- 
tion ; and, during the first eighty years 
of this period, a Jewish minister di- 
rected the affairs of that country. In 
Egypt, the Jewish scriptures were trans- 
lated into the popular language of the 
Gentile world, and thence universally 
disseminated. Egypt is throughout 
the inspired writings opposed to Israel, 
as the most prominent anti-type, or op- 
posite, to the chosen people and the 
laws of inspiration ; and 1s hence the 
most obvious source for deducing the 
immediate corruption of those laws. 
Egypt was, moreover, the parent of the 
systems of Phenicia and Greece, the 
grand sources of speculation to the 
learned world for the last twenty-three 
centuries ; and, in fine, the monuments 
of Egypt are, at the present moment, 
unfolding contemporaneous information 
from the days of the patriarchs to those 
of the Roman emperors. 

After a perspicuous developement of 
the material trinity of the Hindus— 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, or the 
creating, preserving, and the destroy- 
ing or reproducing power — and identi- 
fying these with their multifarious re- 
presentatives in the Orphic fragments of 
Greece, our author proceeds to the 
Egyptian—the parent of the Orphic 
system —and there discovers the same 
personages under various names, which 
hieroglyphic research has condensed 
into those of Phtha, Kneph, and Khem 
(the Hepheestus, Zeus, and Pan of the 
Greeks),— names of the attributes, or, 
rather, elements, of the supreme ma- 
terial Monad, Amon-Ra, Eicton, Ich~ 
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nouphis, or Amon Chnouphis,— to 
whom were joined the goddesses Neith, 
Sate, and Buto, or Minerva, Juno, and 
Latona,—the system requiring all its 
forms to be hermaphroditic. 

Having ably discussed this original 
(we should say primary and physical, 
for reasons that will presently appear) 
trinity of the Egyptians, Mr. Cory pro- 
ceeds, p. 48, to remark that, “ in the 
classic age, the persons of the Egyptian 
triad became strangely confounded. As 
described from Herodotus to Plutarch, 
they consist of Osiris, Horus, Typhon,” 
&c. Let it, however, be noted, that 
these last, as described by the father of 
history, were worshipped, together with 
their female correlatives, Isis, Bubastis, 
and Nephthys, in every part of Egypt ; 
whereas, the worship of the personages 
respectively of the former triad, was 
principally celebrated in the three 
grand divisions of that country,— that 
of Kneph in the Thebais, of Phtha in 
Middle Egypt, and that of Khem, 
Mandou, or Mendes, in the Delta. 

We thus comment on Mr. Cory’s 
observation, because, although the 
Egyptian calendar, or pantheon, be- 
came augmented by the introduction of 
minor divinities, we have reason to 
believe that the system itself never un- 
derwent any material change; and 
in our discussion we shall be enabled 
clearly to establish a second co-existing 
Egyptian triad of great antiquity, and 
uncontemplated by our author, in con- 
nexion with the intellectual triad of the 
Greek philosophers, as well as with 
the cosmogonic record of Moses; and 
to elicit several particulars in con- 
nexion with it of the last importance to 
mythological and historical research. 

We believe, as indeed the hiero- 
glyphic tablets of every epoch demon- 
strate, that the worship of Osiris, Orus, 
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and Typhon was no modern innova- [Zep ~~ ~~ 


tion, and was certainly as ancient as faa, ~ a 

the hieroglyphic notation of the year, ap ry Al | AVE, ‘| iit 
which has been proved in our disqui- JAWWY ¢AAAW, HAAN, AOnre 
sition on “ the Pyramids,”* to belong 

to the eighteenth century before the 

Christian era, at the lowest; and = wie ill 
which we here reprint, in elucidation ; 

of the present subject. The first line Ill. (4). 
represents the notation of the four 

months of each Horus, or season, as This calendar identifies itself with the 
found connected with the respective introduction of the epagomenz, or five 
signs of the three seasons, which ap-  intercalary days, which were conse- 
pear in the second line, followed by crated to the triad in question, and their 
the group (4) representing the epago- female correlatives, Isis and Nephthys, 
men@, or five days not included in the according to the testimony of Diodorus 
twelve months of thirty dayseach. It and Plutarch, which there has never 
means the “ celestial days,” or “days appeared any reason to dispute ;+ while 
of the heavens ;” and is raised from one the former (i. ii.) acquaints us that 
to five, by the repetition of the vertical Osiris and Isis were among the oldest 
line to the right. of the Egyptian gods. They are, 


* Nos. XCIV., XCV., and XCVL., for October, November, and December, 1837. 
+t This mythus is, on the contrary, verified in the most satisfactory manner by 
the evidence of the monuments, notwithstanding the partial difference in the statements 
of Diodorus and Plutarch, who respectively give the order of the epagomene, of 
birth-days of the gods, as follows, viz. :— 
Diodorus. Plutarch. 
Ist day, Osiris ..seeeeeseeeeese Ast day, Osiris, 
2d oe Isis w.cceeccvececesees 24 «. Aroéris, Orus, or Apollo. 
Srd oo Typhoneccccccccscescee Sd +» Typhon. 
4th .. Apollo, or Orus ........ 4th .. Isis. 
Sth .. Aphrodite, or Nephthys.. 5th .. Nephthys. 


Although this variation may seem of little moment, it becomes of importance, ii 
connexion with the hieroglyphic records. On the lateral inscription accompanying 
the astronomical sculptures of the ceiling of the Memnonium at Thebes (see Mr. 
Burton’s Excerpta Hieroglyphica, plate 59; and Transactions of the Royal Society of 
Literature, vol. iii., part i1., the birth of Isis-Sothis is there expressly referred to the 
fourth of the epagomene, or ‘‘ the celestial days.” The mythus of the birth-days 
of the gods is thus confirmed by evidence of the reign of Ramses II,, the Osymandyas 
of the Greeks, who was the raiser of the Memnonium, according to both history and 
the hieroglyphic records, in the twelfth century before our era; while the elaborate 
statement in the express work of Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride, is verified rather than 
the concise and incidental account of Diodorus (i. 13). 

With reference to the hieroglyphic name Isis-Sothis, it should be observed that 
Sothis, or the dog-star, was consecrated to Isis, according to Diodorus (i. 27), who 
in the same place acquaints us that she was educated by Hermes, or Thoth, the 
divinity more particularly represented by the dog-star, and who was, according to 
Plutarch, the father of the goddess Isis. 

Let it also be noted, that on the ceiling of the Memnonium, the lateral inscription 
above referred to replaces the figure of the goddess, Tpe, or the heavens (whose hiero« 
glyphic symbol is the celestial arch of the epagomenz, as represented above), which 
environs the astronomical sculptures on the ceilings of the temple of Denderah and the 
tombs, and is always accompanied by emblems of the birth of a divinity: at Denderah 
that of Isis is commemorated ; so that these sculptures reciprocally illustrate and ex- 
plain each other. Reference to Dr. Young's article on Egypt, Enc. Brit., Supplement, 
1819, p. 51, will place this question in a very clear point of view, and determine that 
the Memnonian lateral inscription has reference to the birth-day of the goddess Isis. 
Sothis, as conventionally fixed in the mythological calendar, and not to the heliacal 
rising of the star Sothis, on the fourth of the epagomenz, which would give an 
astronomical date to the sculptures in which it is found, ascending to the year n.c. 
1330, as inferred in a memoir by the Rey. G. Tomlinson, which accompanies the 
plate referred to in the Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature. 
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doubtless, as old as the time when the 
calendar of the gods was completed in 
common with that of the year,*— the 
months of the year and the days of the 
month having been invariably conse- 
crated to their divinities, or presiding 
powers, in seriem, by the Egyptians 
(Herodot. ii. 82), the Chaldeans (Dan. 
vi. 7, 12; Diod. i.), the Persians 
(Plutarch and Zend-avesta), and all the 
other Gentile nations of the East. This 
is a fact not the less certain because it 
has been hitherto almost wholly over- 
looked, as we shall have occasion to 
prove. It will be found greatly to elu- 
cidate the system of animal avatars, 
and of the transmigration of souls. It 
will likewise explain the mystery of the 
Triacontaeterid of the pillar of Rosetta, 
—the grand period of the Panegyres, or 
festivals of the gods, which returned 
each thirty years, in the same order as 
in the thirty days ofeach month. This 
cycle is commemorated in the hiero- 
glyphic tablets of every age, as the 
grand panegyris. The latter is identi- 
fied by M. Champollion with the tria- 
contaéterid, although that writer, in 
common with every other, has been un- 
successful in explaining the elements 
of this period, which are numerically 
expressed in the pillar of Rosetta 
alone. As this is a question of ex- 
treme importance to our inquiry, in 
connexion with the conventional sys- 
tems of ancient mythology, we shall 
take some pains to clear up its diffi- 
culties. 

“The bilinguar monument of Ro- 
setta,” remarks Champollion (Précis., 
2d ed., p. 211, et seg.), “ makes 
known to us another royal title, on the 
precise sense of which there have only 
been hitherto formed conjectures more 
or less probable. It is comprised in 
the protocol of the decree which gives 
to King Ptolemy Epiphanes the title of 
* Lord of the Period of Thirty Years, 
like Hephestus the Great:’ it is at 
least thus that we have translated the 
words of the Greek text,— Kugiov reine 
xovrasrngidwy xabarte 6 HOaiwros 6 usyas. 
Some have considered the word Te:a- 
xovrasrngidwy as expressive of astrono- 
mical periods, of which the duration 
was thirty years; but we have hitherto 
been unable to discover either the 
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* These calendars belong to the conventional system of the Egyptians, of which 
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meaning or elements of these periods : 
the real sense of this word, then, re- 
mains still very doubtful, from our in- 
ability to assign any motive whatever 
for the institution of such a period.— 
The part of the hieroglyphic text of 
Rosetta, answering to the words of the 
Greek text (as above), does not exist. 
It, however, probably consisted of signs 
similar to those which I translate by 
“Lord of the Panegyries, like Phtha.’” 
Champollion was aware that the thirty 
days of the month were consecrated 
to as many divinities (whose names 
he does not, however, appear to have 
ascertained); yet he overlooked this 
manifest key in his inquiries on the 
triacontaéterid. 

Mr. Wilkinson is likewise of opinion 
that the panegyry and triacontaéterid 
may have been connected; but. pro- 
ceeds no further. ‘ I do not yet un- 
derstand,” he observes ( Materia Hiero., 
p- 49, note), “ what these years and 
assemblies (the panegyries) signify; 
but it is possible from these last the 
kings received the title given to Ptolemy 
in the Rosetta stone, ‘ Lord of the 
Triacontaéterids.’” 

Dr. Young had, however, approached 
the meaning very nearly, before the in- 
quiries of either of these writers com- 
menced. In his note on the hiero- 
glyphic figure denoting panegyry, or 
assembly, he remarks (art. Egypt, 
Enc. Brit., Supplement, 1819; No. 145). 
“It is by no means easy to explain 
why the figure like a buckle (a litter 7), 
should clearly mean an assembly ; 
perhaps, however, the upper part may 
originally have been a crescent, im- 
plying monthly ; and the scale, or basin, 
below is occasionally found supporting 
some offerings, which are set upright in 
it; so that the whole may mean a 
monthly exhibition.” Dr. Young might 
have added, that the figure in question 
occurs twice in the eleventh line of the 
hieroglyphic inscription of Rosetta, and 
on other inscriptions, in connexion with 
the group denoting month, or monthly, 
the meaning of which he was the first 
to recognise (No.179). This amounts 
to proof that monthly assemblies, or 
festivals, are there intended to be ex- 
pressed. 

The following is one of the Rosetta 





their principles of mythology, science, and art, constituted inseparable and invariable 
elements, from ages to which history cannot penetrate, till the times of the Roman 


emperors, 
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groups alluded to, with Dr. Young’s 


translation :— 
at 
«— 
oe a 
=" 


Concio omni Menee, 


The figure thus connects itself with 
the monthly trigessimal period, which 
Champollion has shewn that it ex- 
presses, without having ascertained the 
reason. It was, in fact, analogous to 
the O*TYW muadim, or feasts of 
the new moon, among the Hebrews 
(Gen. i. 14, translated “ seasons,” and 
S.S. passim) ; and it would appear from 
Psalm Ixxxi. 3-5, that this feast was 
instituted at the commencement of 
Joseph’s Egyptian ministry. “ Blow 
up the trumpet in the new moon, in 
the time appointed, on our solemn feast 
day. For this was a statute for Israel, 
and a law of the God of Jacob. This 
he ordained to Joseph for a testimony 
(witness), when he went out through 
the land of Egypt.” This account 
of the institution agrees well with Mr. 
Cory’s opinion, that Joseph was the 
second Egyptian Hermes—-the Egyptian 
panegyry and the Hebrew muad being 
completely analogous. We, moreover, 
find the trigessimal monthly type ex- 
tended to the same number of years in 
the prophetic months of Daniel and 
the Apocalypse ;* and this at once gives 
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us a triacontaéterid, as adopted in 
Egypt. It is, moreover, too remark- 
able a circumstance to be overlooked, 
that from the death, and probable ca- 
nonisation of Joseph among the Egyptian 
demigods, B.c. 1635, to the date ofthe 
Rosetta tablet, B.c. 196 (anno ix. Ptol. 
Epiphanis, when that prince assumed the 
title of “ Lord of the Triacontaéterid, 
like Phtha” (the leading divinity of the 
calendar), the period is 1440 Egyptian 
years, or 48 triacontaéterids,t pre- 
cisely. 

The astronomer and antiquary, M. 
Biot,{ has supposed the Egyptian tria- 
contaéterid to be a cycle, to reconcile 
the Egyptian erratic year of 365 days 
with the true solar year: it is, how- 
ever, totally inappropriate for such a 
purpose, which, even if proved, would 
not connect it with the religious as- 
semblies. But, as this period will be 
found clearly to explain itself, as the 
established cycle of the festivals of the 
Egyptian gods, and to elucidate every 
part of the system, we shall proceed 
with our illustrations of that subject, 
and others connected with it. 

Manetho has prefixed to his chro- 
nicle of the Egyptian dynasties the 
names of the gods in their terrestrial 
or human characters, followed by the 
demigods, as the first kings of Egypt 
and of the world. There are seven of 
the former and nine of the latter. Of 
the first, the nomenclature is as follows :§ 


1. Hephestus ....+....+++ Phtha of the Monumeuts, 
2. Helius ...+.seeeeeeeee+ Kuneph do. 

3. Agathodemon.....-+.... Khem do, 

4. Chronus ...ecessseeeee Sev do. 

5. Osiris (and Isis).....+.. Osir do. 

6. Orus, the elder .......- Haroéri do, 

7. Typhon, Apop, or Typo? Do. 


This being a Memphite record, 
Phtha, the great god of that city, takes 
the lead; while Kneph, the great 
Theban divinity, occupies the second 


place. It is evident, that in the first 
three we have the avatars of the 
Se or celestial, triad — Eicton, 
chnouphis, or Amon-Ra, the monad 


* The prophetic times of 360 years, used by Daniel (iv. 16, 23, 25 ; vii. 25), 


necessarily imply twelve months of 30 years each, in agreement with the “ three 
times and a half,” or “ forty and two months,” of Revelation, xii. 6, 14; xiii. 5: 
and the predictions of Daniel having been primarily addressed to the Chaldeans, we 
may be almost certain that the chronological cycle of 30 years was familiar to them, 
pg with that of 30 days (Dan. vi. 7, 12), for bringing round the festivals of their 

s. 
, + This period, which was as common in the ancient East as the monthly festival 
itself, has descended to the followers of Mahomet, as their lunar cycle. Thus 
30 years x 11, the epact = 330 days + 30 = 11 months; or, if we say more correctly, 
294 days x 11 = 324} days + 30, we shall have a mean epact very near the truth, i.e. 
104 19° 36, That of our Gregorian year is 104 215 0™, 

+ Recherches sur l’Année vague des Egyptiens. 

§ Ane, Frag., Pp 92, 94, 
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in whom the triad is concentrated, being 
omitted. Were this parent divinity 
prefixed, we should have a tetrad, con- 
sisting of the monad and the triad. 

These are followed by a second te- 
trad, consisting of Chronus, or Sev, 
the monad, and the parent of the second 
triad, Osiris, Orus, and Typhon. These 
two tetrads manifestly give the eight 
great gods of Herodotus (ii. 46), of 
whom he names only Pan, or Khem, 
and his female correlative, Latona, or 
Buto. The goddesses, be it remarked, 
take no more a separate place in the 
Egyptian calendar than the queens in 
the original dynasties of the monu- 
ments. Hence the only catalogued 
goddess, Isis, is, as above, classed by 
Manetho with Osiris. 

We thus have the eight divinities, on 
the authority of the writer whose dy- 
nasties of the kings have been verified 
in so remarkable a manner by hiero- 
glyphic discovery ; yet, singular to 
say, his statement has never, hitherto, 
been adopted, as exhibiting the true 
and only calendar of the Egyptian di- 
vinities ; and even our living hierolo- 
gists (see Inguiry, p. 41, and Wilkin- 
son’s Materia Hieroglyph., pp. 1-13, 
58) have laboured conjecturally to fill 
up the vague outline of Herodotus, 
notwithstanding that it is not his ob- 
scure table of the kings, but Manetho’s 
extended one, which hieroglyphic dis- 
covery has vindicated. It hence ap- 
pears that the two triads—we should 
rather say, the two tetrads— were co- 
existent in the most ancient calendal 
system, and have been, accordingly, 
in their terrestrial characters, pre- 
fixed to the history, as the progenitors 
of the Egyptian race. But, before we 
enter into the distinctive marks of this 
double series, let us demonstrate our 
previous proposition, by determining 
the celestial and infernal gods which 
went to complete the thirty of which 
the calendar consisted,—a_ process 
which is the more necessary, because, 
besides confirming our second tetrad, it 
will clear up the hitherto unexplained 
difficulty in which Herodotus has left 
us, by alleging (lib. ii.) that Hercules, 
the demigod, or hero, preceded the 
triad of Osiris, Orus, and Typhon ; 
and elucidate other hitherto unsettled 
questions. 

The sixteen terrestrial gods and de- 
migods only were adopted into the 
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chronicle of the dynasties, because 
the characters of the celestial and in- 
fernal series manifestly excluded them 
from a history of reigning monarchs. 
The nine demigods were, as already 
remarked, deified heroes or benefactors 
(probably including the sons of Miz- 
raim or Menes, Gen. x. 13, 14, who 
gave their names to the divisions of 
Egypt, as Pathros, Caphtor, Noph, 
&c.); so that the seven celestial proto- 
types of the seven terrestrial divinities 
remain to be prefixed, and their seven 
infernal antitypes to be affixed, in the 
series of the calendar. These together 
will, it is evident, furnish the thirty 
divinities of the days of the month, 
and of the years of the triacontaéterid, 
viz. :— 

7 Celestial forms of the gods. 

7 Terrestrial forms of the gods. 

9 Demigods. 

7 Infernal forms of the gods. 


—_—_—. 


30 


But, fully to identify the series with 
the calendar, it remains to prove the 
first and third septenaries from history. 

The old Egyptian chronicle, which 
disposes of the proleptical time of the 
great zodiacal period of 36,525 years, 
in which the dynasties are dated, by 
appropriating it to the celestial forms 
of the divinities, at once establishes 
that series, by acquainting us that next 
to Hephestus or Phtha, to whom no 
time is assigned, reigned his son [elius 
30,000 years, to whom succeeded Chro- 
nus, and “ the rest of the twelve gods,” 
for 3984 years, and then the eight 
demigods for 217 years, followed by 
the merely mortal kings. The names 
of the divinities are not further given 
in the fragment of this record.* 

Let it be noted, that, according to 
Manetho’s history, the seven terrestrial 
god-kings reigned 986 years, and the 
nine demigods who came next to them, 
214, the sum being 1200 years. The 
first of these periods is clearly repre- 
sented by the odd 984 years of the 
3984 which the old chronicle ascribes 
to Chronus, and the rest of the twelve 
gods ; while the second period of 214 
years is represented by the 217 assigned 
to the eight demigods in the same 
chronicle, the sum of both being 1201 
years. 

But, as the last-mentioned record 
has eight demigods only, and not nine, 





* Anc. Fragm, p. 89. 
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as given in the list of Manetho, it is 
evident that Horus the younger, the 
first of these, is, in the old chronicle, 
reckoned as the last of the terrestrial 
gods, in correspondence with the state- 
ments of Herodotus and Diodorus; 
this Horus being considered as the 
reappearance of the god Osiris. The 
terrestrial gods and demigods will, in 
the old chronicle, hence form two og- 
doads, and not a septenary and nonary, 
as Manetho has them. 

But, if we take the former ogdoad 
from the twelve gods of the old chro- 
nicle, consisting of the celestial Chro- 
nus and his successors, there will re- 
main four, or the second celestial 
tetrad, of which Chronus was the first ; 
and the names of the celestial Osiris, 
Orus the elder, and Typhon, will fill 
up the tetrad, which, according to the 
record in question, reigned 3000 years. 

We have six of the celestial sep- 
tenary thus determined ; viz. Hephes- 
tus, Helius, Chronus, Osiris, Orus, and 
Typhon ; while Diogenes Laertius,in his 
preface to the Lives of the Philosophers, 
gives the first of them in Nilus the 
father of Hephestus ; and, moreover, 
chronologically establishes this, by re- 
ferring Nilus to the commencement of 
the great tropical period of 48,863 
years, already discussed in our essay 
on the pyramids: whereas the He- 
phastus of the old chronicle precedes 
the zodiacal period of 36,525 years, 
as above; both these cycles being 
reckoned upwards from the close of 
the Egyptian monarchy. Cicero (De 
Natura Deorum) comes also to our 
aid, by acquainting us that from Nilus 
proceeded Opas (Phtha), and from 
Opas, Helius. 

The celestial septenary being esta- 
blished, in correspondence with the evi- 
dence of Diodorus, who (1. i. ¢. 12, 13) 
acquaints us that the terrestrial gods 
bore the same names with the physical 
or celestial series, let us next proceed 
to their infernal counterparts. 

According to a passage which the 
author of the Paschal Chronicle, John 
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Malala, and George Cedrenus have 
preserved from Manetho, which has 
been unaccountably overlooked by 
learned men, after Zeus or Jupiter 
(the last of the nine demigods), came 
Hermes, who migrated into Italy, and 
beeame the Faunus or Pan of that 
country; then Hephestus, son of 
Hermes; Helius, son of Hephestus ; 
after whom were Sosus, Osiris, Orus, 
and Thoules. 

Here we find a third septenary after 
Zeus,* the last terrestrial god-king, 
who immediately preceded Menes, the 
first mortal king, the series in question 
being evidently the Nexus, or Manes, 
or defunct, who are mentioned in con- 
nexion with the demigods in Manetho’s 
record of the first mortal dynasty,+ and 
who have been heretofore an unex- 
plained puzzle. 

Let us add this last septenary—the 
defunct or infernal—to those before 
determined, and we shall have the 
three septenaries of the gods in their 
celestial, terrestrial, and infernal forms ; 
together with the variations in order, 
connected with the three regions of 
Egypt, in which the worship of the 
respective septenaries was predominant 
— the Thebais, the Heptanomis, or 
middle Egypt, and lower Egypt or 
the Delta — these, together with the 
nine demigods, making the calendal 
series of thirty divinities. The analogy 
with the celestial, terrestrial, and in- 
fernal regions observed in the worship 
of upper, middle, and lower Egypt 
respectively, is very conspicuous; while 
the correspondence of the sixteen nomes 
into which Sesostris is recorded to 
have distributed middle Egypt, with 
the number of the terrestrial gods and 
demigods, is no less remarkable. 

Let us note that the celestial, ter- 
restrial, and infernal or lower regions 
of the universe, are denoted by the 
same hieroglyphic characters as the 
Thebais, the Heptanomis, and the 
Delta. The lists will stand as fol- 
lows, the monumental names being in 
italics :— 


* It is very remarkable that this Zeus, the demigod, in the fragment just cited, 
takes the name of Picus — Eicton es Egyptian particle being prefixed to Ich, the 


spirit)—here standing in the place of the monad Eicton, or Amon-Ra, or Zeus Amon, 
with reference to the infernal septenary, 


t Anc. Fragm, pp. 95, 96. 
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Celestial Septenary worshipped in | Terrestrial yd worshipped in 
th e Heptanomis, 


 Thebaid. th 


Nilus, or Kneph. 
Hephestus, or Phtha. 
Helius, or Khem, 
Chronus, or Sev. 
Osiris, or Osir. 

Orus, or Haroéri. 
Typhon, or Apop. 


COnouneon~ 


To these if we add the epagomene, 
or five intercalary forms of Osiris, Orus 
the elder, Typhon, Isis, and Nephthys 
(under which forms, as not worshipped 
on the fixed days of the months, and 
hence not limited to the septenaries 
venerated in the three divisions of 
Egypt, these divinities were worshipped 
throughout all Egypt), we shall have 
the whole calendar of gods; which, 
together with their primary female 
forms, as Sate, Neith, Buto, Netpe, 
Isis, Bubastis, and Nephthys, &c., will 
explain and enable the student to 
classify and regulate the multifarious 
and chaotic series of forms in the 
hieroglyphic pantheons of Champollion 
and Wilkinson. 

The series thus established will like- 
wise explain one of the chief difficul- 
ties which has hitherto embarrassed 
Egyptian mythology, and to which 
we have already alluded. Herodotus 
(1. ii.) aequaints us that Hercules, the 
last of the twelve divinities of the second 
order, who followed the eight great 
gods, preceded Osiris, Orus, and Ty- 
phon ; but, as Hercules is a recognised 
demigod, much labour has been vainly 
expended to reconcile the apparent 
difficulty of the precedence here as- 
signed to that hero. 

Herodotus, however, acquaints us 
that his Osiris was lord of the in- 
fernal regions; but, according to our 
series of thirty, Hercules occupies the 
eighteenth place, whereas the infernal 
forms of Osiris, Orus, and Typhon, 
stand the twenty-eighth, twenty-ninth, 
and thirtieth, although their celestial 
and terrestrial forms precede Hercules. 
Thus is the statement of Herodotus 
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Hephaestus, or Phtha. 24/1 
Helius, or Kneph (form | Khem. 
of Amon-Ra). 
Agathodemon,orKhem.| 26 | 3 

Chronus, or Sev. 3 
Osiris, or Osir. 
Orus, or Haroéri. 
Typhon, or Apop. 


Demigods. 

Orus, or Hor. 
Ares, or Thore. 
Anubis, or Anep. 
Hercules, or Djom. 
Apollo (a form of Hor). 
Amon (a form of Amon). 
Tithoes, or Tithonus, 
Susus, Suchus, or Sevek. 
Zeus (a form of Amon- 

Ra, or Eicton). 


[August, 
Infernal Septenary worshipped i 
"Ge Delta, ine 


Hermes, Faunus, or 


25 | 2 | Hephestus, or Phtha. 


Helius, or Kneph (form 
27 | 4! of Amon-Ra), 

Sosus, Suchus, or Sevek, 
28 | 5 | Osiris, or Osir. 
29 \6 | Orus, or Haroéri. 


30 | 7 Thoules, or Apop. 


Let us add the septenary of 
the most conspicuous animal 
avatars of the deceased terres- 
trial gods, corresponding with 
the infernal septenary :— 


1. The goat, Mandou. 
2. The scarab. 

3. The ram. 

4. The bull, Mnevis. 
5. The bull, Apis. 

6. The lion. 

7. The pig. 


clear and consistent with itself, and 
with the whole system; while if we 
insert the celestial and terrestrial monads 
at the beginning of each septenary, 
Hercules will occupy the twentieth 
place, where Herodotus has placed 
him—the celestial ogdoad representing 
his eight gods of the first order; and 
the terrestrial ogdoad, together with 
Orus, Ares, Anubis, and Hercules, re- 
presenting his twelve gods of the second 
order; which the historian, moreover, 
lets us know (ii. 43.) consisted originally 
of eight, and was augmented to twelve, 
at the time when Hercules was deified. 

We must not pass over the con- 
sistency of our septenaries in their 
variations. Nilus or Kneph, takes 
ee in the Theban septenary; 

ephestus or Phtha in the Memphite; 
and Hermes, Faunus, Pan, or Khem 
in that of the Delta ; in correspondence 
with the testimony of Herodotus and 
the rest of antiquity, that these gods 
were respectively most honoured in 
the places mentioned. Let us also 
remark, that the calendar of which we 
are speaking presents us, in the sep- 
tenaries of the Thebais and Delta, with 
a distinction similar to that observed 
by the Vaishnava and Saiva sects in 
India; the followers of Vishnu or 
Kneph, the Preserver, and those of 
Siva or Khem, the Destroyer and Re- 
producer, respectively claiming pre- 
cedence for their favourite members of 
the triad, as explained at pp. 54, 55, by 
Mr. Cory, who is of opinion that the 
influence of the schism extended itself 
to Egypt and other countries. 

There may be some slight difficulty 
in reconciling the Memphite and Lower 
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Egyptian Helius with the Theban 
Kneph, when it is evident that the 
Theban Helius answers to Khem; but 
the identity requisite flows from the 
order of the lists, and the difference 
may perhaps be explained by assigning 
to Helius the universal character of the 
monad Amon-Ra, which will equally 
apply to any member of the triad pro- 
ceeding from him, and represented by 
him. It is, at all events, an unim- 
portant difficulty in a series so well 
established. It is almost needless to 
remark that the Agathodemon of the 
Memphite or terrestrial septenary, is 
the Khem of the Theban or celestial 
series, and the Hermes, Faunus, or 
Pan of the infernal list — the hiero- 
glyphic Thoth, who is always denomi- 
nated “lord of the lower regions.” 
The winged globe, which is agreed to 
represent Agathodemon, is, moreover, 
generally accompanied by the name of 
Thoth, but never by that of Kneph; 
with whom Eusebius, followed by 
nearly all subsequent writers, has con- 
founded it. 

The Chronus and Typhon of the 
celestial and terrestrial septenaries, it 
will be observed, take the names of 
Sosus or Suchus, and Thoules, in the 
infernal; but Sosus or Suchus,* is in 
the monuments Sevek, who, according 
to Champollion, is a form of Sev or 
Chronus ; while, as regards Thoules, 
we must rest satisfied that it is one of 
the many names of Typhon, whose 
place he occupies. 

Every reader conversant with Orien- 
tal history will recognise, in our pre- 
sent restoration of the Egyptian my- 
thological calendar of the month, a 
counterpart, as to frame-work, of that 
which was used by the Persians, and, 
in earlier times, by the Chaldwans in 
their Sabian or astrological calendar, 
described in the first book of Diodorus; 
as well as by other Eastern people. 
Ile will recognise in the Egyptian 
septenaries, types of the Persian sep- 
tenaries of the Amshasphands and 
Izeds, or the angels and saints of the 
calendar of Zerdhusht, as set forth in 
the Zend-avesta. We have already 
shewn the analogy between this Ethnic 
cycle of thirty, and the Hebrew Mua- 
dim, or feasts of the new moon, and 
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the prophetic months. We have yet 
much more to say on this question, 
and much more hitherto unsuspected 
proofs in store, but our space and time 
compel us to think of bringing the 
present chapter to a close. We shall 
probably continue our illustrations on 
another occasion. 

We have, we think, demonstrated 
that the Egyptian calendar of divinities 
existed in a complete state, or in the 
state determined by the recurrence of 
the panegyries or great monthly festi- 
vals of the gods, extended to years, in 
every known age of history, confirmed 
by the worship of the individual gods 
depicted in the hieroglyphic records. 
This remounts, at least, to the eighteenth 
century before the Christian era; to 
which the astronomical calendar, with 
which the mythological identifies it- 
self, demonstrably ascends. We have 
shewn, that the calendar thus illustrated 
clears up many heretofore inexplicable 
passages of ancient writers, independ- 
ently of the demonstration it affords 
of the great antiquity of the triad sys- 
tem in Egypt. We shall next recur 
to the double triad, or tetrad, of which 
each of the septenaries of the divine 
forms has been proved to consist ; 
assured that, although we may still, 
in some respects, have occasion to 
differ from our excellent text, our 
illustrations, combined with those which 
it so admirably unfolds, will be fouad 
to throw new and unexpected light on 
ancient criticism. 

The Egyptians then unquestionably 
possessed two ancient triads of divini- 
ties, of which the second in order, that 
of Osiris, Orus, and Typhon, was the 
only one generally recognised before 
hieroglyphic discovery enabled Mr. 
Wilkinson to detect the primary triad 
of Kneph, Phtha, and Khem, in the 
scattered notices of antiquity ; for, the 
Emeph, Phtha, and Helius of Jambli- 
chus,t and the three Kamephises of 
Ileraiscus,} were hardly thought of by 
writers whose object was to elucidate 
history: now, however, they become 
of consequence. 

Eicton, Amon-Ichnouphis, or Amon- 
Ra, was, as before remarked, the pri- 
mary physical monad, from which the 
physical triad of the elements—Kneph, 


* We have not hesitated to give Suchus as the variation of Sosus, connecting that 
name with the monumental Sevek, because Pliny (xxxvi. 13.) gives us “ Pete-sucus 
and Tithoés,” instead of Sosus and Tithoés, as Manetho. 


+ Anc. Fragm. p. 284, 
VOL, XX. NO. CXVI,. 


t Ibid. p. 321. 
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Phtha, and Khem — originated, and 
which in effect represented them all, 
and hence does not appear separately 
in the calendar. Such was the primary 
and elementary tetrad, or triad, repre- 
senting the primeval ether, or spirit of 
the universe, and the heavens, light, and 
fire, or the fecundatory powers of nature. 
These are concentrated in the se- 
cond monad, Chronus, or Sev, who, 
be it remarked, invariably originates a 
second tetrad, ¢.e. in the Sun and great 
objects of the universe : and from this 
monad proceeds the second, or moral 
and intellectual triad, consisting of 
Osiris, the representative of life and 
intellect, in his distinct and proper ca- 
pacity ; Orus the elder, or the prin- 
ciple of good; and Typhon, or the 
principle of evil and destruction. 
Orus the younger, or the restoring 
power, succeeded, but was excluded 
from the triad ; and is hence indiffer- 
ently referred to the gods and to the 
succeeding demigods of the terrestrial 
series, while he has no place in the 
celestial. Let it be noted that, with 
the Greek writers, Osiris, Orus, and 
Typhon, are indifferently the offspring 
of Chronus, or Time, or of the Sun, by 
whose motions time is determined. 


MOSAIC. 


1 






1. - 


The Beginning, the Di- 
vine Spirit, the Waters 





















3. Il.| The Firmament, or 
Heaven «+eessecccceee 
4 III. | Vegetation, &c. 
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The Sun, Moon, &c. 
** for signs and seasons, 

and days and years” -. 
V. | Animal Life -+-+--+.++ 
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VII. | The Serpent, and Fall. 











We have, in this comparison, we 
think, detected the foundation from 
which theEgyptian (the clearest and 
most complete of all the heathen sys- 
tems extant) was corrupted, the crea- 
ture being honoured instead of the 
creator, and the intellectual tetrad suc- 
ceeding the physical in the order of 
the narrative, as materialism could 
alone interpret it: while, if we com- 
pare the physical Genesis of Moses 
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Both triads were recognised by other 
nations, though in general confounded, 
and especially so by the Persians and 
Greeks ; and this has been a source of 
the greatest confusion, from which even 
the writer before us is not exempt. 
Neither the Persians nor the Greeks 
ascended historically, if we may so 
speak, above Chronus, the second 
monad. With the former he was Ze- 
rovane, or “ Time without limit,” from 
whence sprung the triad, Oromazes, 
or light and intellect — the principle of 
good ; Mithras, the mediator; and 
Arimanius, or darkness, the principle 
of evil. With the lattery he is the 
parent of Zeus and the gods. 

But let us collate the Egyptian sep- 
tenary system with that sacred record 
of events, from which, or from its pa- 
triarchal prototype, all such systems 
are deduced, in however divergent a 
state —that record which, in the words 
of our author, “ will throw light on 
every part, and reduce to order every 
anomaly.” We will take, for compa- 
rison, the order of the Memphite, or 
terrestrial ogdoad, or septenary, as 
most nearly agreeing with the Mosaic 
narrative. Thus :— 





EGYPTIAN. 











eee 








Eicton, Ichtho; the Spi- | 
rit of the World, the} 
primeval zther. 


1 Phtha, ot Hephzstus; 

Light. | 

2 Kneph; the Heavens. | 

| 

4 3 Khem, or Agathode- | 


mon; the productive! 
principle, Fire, Heat. | 
Chronus, or Sev; the) 
Sun, Time, &c, 


_ 





2 Osiris; Life, Intellect. | 
3 3 Aroéris, or Orus, sen. ; 
the principle of moral 
and physical good. | 
4 3 Typhon, or Apop; the 


principle of moral and | 
physical evil. 









with the spiritual Genesis of John, 
(i. 1-6), we may perceive the ultimate 
and true moral developement of the 
great antitype to the physical type; a 


developement corruptly anticipated, 
and inverted by the physical and mo- 
ral tetrads of the Egyptian philosophers, 
who lived between the times of Abra- 
ham and Moses; and recorrupted and 
confounded from thence till the times 
of Zerdhusht, Pythagoras, and Plato. 
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‘The conclusion,” to repeat the for- 
cible language of Mr. Cory, “ is irre- 
sistible, that the Trinitarian doctrine 
was a primary revelation, and was one 
of the original and fundamental tenets 
of the patriarchal church.”—P. 88. 

The foregoing collation will explain 
why the Egyptian ogdoad becomes a 
septenary in the calendar, by the omis- 
sion of tie first monad—this monad 
answering to the divine Tlvsjue, or Spi- 
rit, whose operations precede the detail 
of the hexaemeron, and, consequently, 
anticipate the commencement of time 
and number. 

Let us here remark on the distinc- 
tion which Diodorus (I. i. c. 11, 12) 
has made in his celestial series of the 
Egyptian gods, and which has hereto- 
fore tended greatly to embarrass his 
statement. He first gives a confused list 
of the elementary divinities, male and 
female, viz. Osiris, Isis, Zeus, Hephees- 
tus, Demeter, Nilus, Athena, represent- 
ing the sun, the moon, the ether, fire, 
the earth, water, and air. He then 
repeats nearly the same series, as the 
founders ofthe principal cities of Egypt; 
and, lastly (i. 13), he mentions the 
terrestrial god-kings of the same names, 
but with little or no regard to order in 
any of these cases.* The distinction 
made in the first series has doubtless 
reference to the physical and intel- 
lectual tetrads; which tetrads the 
Egyptian system gives in the order 
of materialism — otherwise, in the or- 
der of creation, as above: an order 
which the Pythagoreans and Platonists 
inverted, assigning, in their ogdoad of 
powers, the priority to the intellectual, 
or, as the later Platonists ( Mythol. In- 
gquiry, p. 131, and ante) called them, 
the super-essential triads; and the se- 
cond place to the essential, or physical 
triads, as more consistent with the re- 
lations between mind and matter. In 
systems admitting any physical triad, 
that which assigned to this triad the 
priority was, however, obviously the 
most consistent one; for matter, as a 
consequence, could have had no claims 
to divinity, which, viewed as a cause, 
it might be supposed to possess. 
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Notwithstanding the difference al- 
luded to, in the converse order of the 
respective systems, nothing can be 
more remarkable than the analogy 
between the Platonic system, as de- 
tailed to our author (Mythol. Inquiry, 
p- 127, and seg.) from the writers of 
that school, by the late Mr. Thomas 
Taylor, the learned translator of the 
works of Plato, Aristotle, Proclus, &e. 
(a gentleman, whose extraordinary opi- 
nions rank him with the bieroglyphic 
records of Egypt and the Brahmins of 
Hindostan,as the faithful representative, 
in our age, of the speculations of ancient 
Paganism), and that of the ancient 
Egyptians, as we have restored it ; 
while nothing can be more satisfactory 
than the corroboration and illustration 
which these systems reciprocally shed 
on each other. 

That Plato either derived his ogdoad 
of intellectual and physical powers (the 
latter, in agreement with the definitions 
of Cheremon (Anc. Fragm., p. 287), 
representing the sun, moon, earth, and 
planets), as well as his annus maximus, 
from the ogdoads of Egypt, or im- 
proved upon the Pythagorean ogdoad 
in that country, where he studied phi- 
losophy and the Egyptian calendar 
with Eudoxus,¢ probably under the 
Heliopolitan priest, Ichonuphy, { there 
cannot be a doubt. There were three 
Egyptian ogdoads, the celestial, the 
terrestrial, and the infernal, as we have 
already shewn; each of these being 
reduced to a septenary in the calendar, 
by the omission of the first, or phy- 
sical monad, which was represented by 
the succeeding triad; and each con- 
taining two distinct tetrads and triads, 
one physical, and the other moral or 
intellectual. 

It would appear, from Mr. Taylor’s 
detail, that the later Platonists incor- 
porated all these, and represented the 
chain of being by a single ogdoad, 
consisting of two monads and six triads 
of powers — making a separate triad 
out of the celestial, terrestrial, and in- 
fernal forms of each divinity. This 
will be evident from the following 
tabular comparison :— 


* This history of the gods is followed by an account of the expeditions and 
travels of Osiris, to subdue and civilise the world. The demigods are introduced as 
the companions, generals, &c. of Osiris; and the list of these is equally confused 
with that of the gods : whereas both are sufficiently like the statement of Manetho, 


to shew that the statement of Diodorus is a careless transcript from the Egyptian 
calendar. 


+ Strabo, xvii. 


¢ Diog. Laert., in Vit, Eudow. 
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PLATONISTS. 


EGYPTIAN (ORDER OF TETRADS INVERTED). 


Moral, or Intellectual. | 
1. Chronus, or Sev, the father of the | The concentrated 














Intelligible, Super-essential, Ideal, 
1. Monad of the Intelligible Universe. 





















Moral Triad, | Elements. 
2. Intelligible Triad. 2. Celestia!, Terrestrial, and Infernal | Life. Intellect, 
Forms of Osiris, 3 
| 3. Intelligible and Intellectual Triad, | 3. Celestial, Terrestrial, and Infernal | Principle of Good.| 
! Forms of Aroéris, or Orus, sen. 
4, Intellectual Triad. 4, Celestial, Terrestrial, and Infernal | Principle of Evil. 
i Forms of Typhon. 
| Mundane, Essential, Sensible, Material. 5 Physical. 
1. Monad of the sensible World. The } 1. Eicton, Amon-Ra, or Jupiter | The primeval 
demiurgus Jupiter, the last of Amon-Icnouphis. The first Ma- Zether. 
the Intellectual. terial Exemplar. é 
| 2, Super-mundane Triad. 2. Celestial, Terrestrial, and Infernal | Air. 
Forms of Kneph. 
3. Liberated Triad. 3. Celestial, Terrestrial, and Infernal | Light. 
| Forms of Phtha, 
| 4, Mundane Triad. 4. Celestial, Terrestrial, and Infernal | Fire, Heat. 


Forms of Khem. 


















































































































































































































| « Inferior orders of Demons, 
Heroes, Men, Animals, Plants, Ma- 
terial Species, and formless Matter, 








Here the analogy is so complete, 
that it is needless further to impress 
on the reader the illustration and cor- 
roboration which it affords to all that 
has been advanced in these pages. It 
will be perceived that Mr. Taylor has 
not even forgotten the heroes, or demi- 
gods, which are interposed between the 
terrestrial and infernal orders of the 
Egyptians, and appear in the dynasties 
as the predecessors of the mortal rulers 
of Egypt; nor the inferior orders of 
existence, which were esteemed sacred 
in that country. 

The system of the modern Platonists 
is obviously that of their master, 
brought out according to the Oriental 
system, from which it was originally 
derived ;* while the Pythagorean and 
Platonic principles are preserved in 
the inverted order of the physical and 
moral tetrads, or triads: the distinct 
recognition of which in the first ages, 
which we have insisted on, is thus 
rendered incontrovertible, notwith- 
standing the manner in which they 
were confounded in the physico-meta- 
physical triads of the Orphic philo- 
sophers. 

It is almost superfluous to suggest 
how clearly and effectually these ana- 
logies explain and account for the ex- 


Demigods, Men, Animals, Sacred 
Plants, Stones, &c. 








* Whether this was primarily that of the Chaldeans or Egyptians is of little 
consequence. These were fundamentally the same, as already shewn. 














tensive use which the writers of the 
Platonic school made of the Hermaic 
books of the Egyptians; or to insist 
on the augmented claims to authen- 
ticity which the Hermaic fragments, 
preserved by Jamblichus, Damascius, 
and other writers of that school, derive 
from the comparison. 

Let it be observed how well the 
completion of the Egyptian calendal 
system, which we have described, 
quadrates with the epoch of Joseph’s 
ministry, towards the end of the 
eighteenth century B.c. (to which cen- 
tury we have shewn that this system 
ascends), when the priests might have 
equally profited by the triacontaéterid 
(the muad) of Joseph, and by the true 
cosmogonic data. 

We must further remark, that al- 
though in the second, or moral triad, 
Typhon replaces the Khem of the first 
Theban triad, we cannot agree with 
Mr. Cory that the former is a mere 
representative of the latter, and that 
the productive and destroying powers 
were personified by the same divinity 
in the Egyptian system. The distinct 
characters of both, we apprehend, we 
have clearly identified ; the productive, 
or rather the generative powers, attri- 
buted by our author to Typhon, being 






We have the 


Egyptian completely before us, to institute the comparison ; while the subordinate 


particulars of that of the Chaldzans are lost. 


We, however, know that the sect of 


Platonists, calling themselves Chaldwans, had likewise an ogdoad of powers, consist- 
ing of the same number of monads and triads (Psellus. Anc. Frag., p. 247, and seq. 


notes). 
Pythagoras, 


This seems to point to the system of the ancient Chaldzans, through 
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in reality those of Horus the younger, 
the mythological destroyer of Typhon 
the destroyer. Had our enlightened 
companion, and in many respects our 
guide, in the present disquisition, con- 
templated the existence of a double 
Gentile tetrad and triad, he would not 
have made the second a deterioration 
of the first, nor have identified their 
respective attributes; nor would he 
have viewed the principle of evil, con- 
nected with the third personage of the 
moral Gentile trinity, as a modern in- 
novation, or addition to the characters 
of the third of the physical triad. It 
was as old as the serpent in Paradise, 
and never lost sight of by the race of 
Adam. It was, moreover, as distinct 
from the physical triad, as the events 
of the Fall are from those of the third 
day of the hexaémeron. 

It would appear, from what precedes, 
that the second tetrad, or triad, was, in 
its intellectual or moral character only, 
admitted into the trigessimal series of 
the divinities; and this immediately 
directs us to the character in which it 
became the universal worship of Egypt, 
representing both triads, and all the 
forms of the gods, celestial, terrestrial, 
and infernal; viz. the epagomenaic, z.e. 
as the gods of the five days which 
formed no part of the month, or of the 
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old solar year, as Diodorus and Plu- 
tarch acquaint us. Hence all the dif- 
ferences of opinion about the worship 
of Osiris, Orus, Typhon, and their fe- 
male correlatives, and the confusion 
which prevails in the mythological sys- 
tem, adverted to by our author at p. 56; 
whereas, by reference to our restored 
trigessimal calendar, every attribute 
becomes classified, and every state- 
ment of antiquity reduced to order and 
consistency. 

Let us conclude this part of our ob- 
servations, by remarking that the first 
and second tetrads, or triads, being 
distinguished as above, the terrestrial 
avatars of both, which are prefixed to 
the dynasties of Egypt, may be equally 
distinguished by supposing them to re- 
present the first and second fathers of 
mankind (both of whom were promi- 
nent types of Him who was to come, 
and, in common with the physical 
types, identified by Paganism with the 
antitype), together with the three sons 
ofeach. In agreement with this, the 
Phenician record of Sanchoniatho 
clearly identifies Chronus, the monad 
of the second tetrad, with Noah; and 
so does the fragment of Eupolemus 
(see Anc. Frag., 2d edit., p. 10, et 
seg., and p. 58). 

TIERMOGENES. 
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THE PARIS REBELS OF THE TWELFTH OF MAY. 


Paris, 8th July, 1839. 

My prar Fraser,—Here I am at the 
Luxembourg — the palace of Mary de 
Medicis — the residence of Gaston de 
France — then the property of the 
Duchess de Montpensier — afterwards 
the dwelling of the eldest brother of 
Louis XVI. — subsequently the state- 
prison of the revolution in which our own 
countrymen, and countrywomen, too, 
were incarcerated by the demons of a 
pretended popular and national govern- 
ment — then the palace of the Diree- 
tory — then of the Consulate — after- 
wards of the “ Sénat Conservateur” 
—and, finally, of the Chamber of Peers, 
and now of the Court of Peers, as well 
as of the Chamber, convoked in its 
semicircular court to judge the rebels 
of the 12th of May. 

I am in front of the peers; the 
nineteen rebels are seated before me. 
On one side of me is a shorthand- 
writer of the Moniteur, who knows 
every peer, his history, his private and 
public life, his family, his principles ; 
on my other side is the brother of 
Martin Bernard, one of the chiefs of 
the republican rebellion. Heis writing 
on his knees a half-hour’s bulletin to 
his aged mother, whilst her son Mar- 
tin is under trial for his life. Te is a 
quiet, gentlemanly person, and says 
that his brother is an “ extravagantly- 
minded man,” who fears not death, 
nor even feels for his present position; 
but who loves his family, and deplores 
their sorrow. The two brothers looked 
kindly at each other as Martin passed 
by just now in the custody of the 
municipal guard; the brother on my 
right coughing that he might obtain a 
look of recognition; and the prisoner 
shewing, by his pale face and haggard 
eye, that he was no stranger to the 
sorrows of his mother and his brethren. 
That was a fraternal look of gratitude 
given by the republican rebel to the 
compassionate assiduity of his anxious 
brother. 

The Court of Peers is the old Salle 
des Séances— heavy, dark, hot, and 
dull. The only thing lively about it 
is the red collar of the president, and 
the scarlet gowns of the public pro- 
secutors. ‘The building is semicircular, 
and its diameter is seventy-seven feet. 
The old Corinthian columns, in stucco, 
are adorned by the statues of the legis- 


lators of antiquity; and Solon, Aris- 
tides, Scipio Africanus, Demosthenes, 
Cicero, Lycurgus, Cincinnatus, Cato, 
Pericles, and Leonidas, contrast sin- 
gularly with the common, vulgar, 
everyday appearance of the life-peers 
of the revolution of 1830. 

There are about twenty gentlemen 
who are members of the Court of 
Peers, and not more than a dozen 
were present. The rest are French 
bankers, merchants, manufacturers, and 
soi-disant professors, made peers by 
Louis Philippe to reward them for 
having been rejected by the electoral 
body from the lower house. Then 
there are two or three respectable old 
admirals; a host of coarse, common 
generals of the empire, chemists, doc- 
tors, and doctrinaires; with here and 
there a face denoting that, in times of 
yore, its great-grandfathers were much 
greater men than its descendants. 
Count Molé looks grave and quiet. 
The Duke de Broglie feels all the 
weight and responsibility of his office 
as judge. For three hours he has not 
removed his opera-glass from his eyes, 
but remains fixed and immovable 
whilst the counsel for the rebels are 
pleading either the innocence of their 
clients, or in mitigation of their punish- 
ment. Baron Seguier, the president 
of the Royal Court, looks as insolent 
and as vulgar as usual. He has a 
sadly sardonic smile; and, when in 
good society, is as little at his ease 
as is John Cam Hobhouse. Count 
d’Argout is there, with his long nose 
and his old clothesmanlike appearance, 
making notes of all that is passing ; 
and Count Roy, one of the wealthiest 
of the French peers, reminds me of a 
man who is a judge against his will, 
and who has brought up his duty, and 
not his taste or inclination, to the 
sticking point. Poor Cousin, the Ger- 
man neologist (for he is nothing bet- 
ter), eyes Count Roy most covetously, 
and longs to exchange his philosophy 
for the count’s billets de bangue. I 
never could make out what Mrs. Austin 
could discover so wonderful in Philo- 
sopher Cousin, except his dirt and his 
dowdiness ; but they are great cronies, 
and he swears by her moustaches, as 
she does by his philosophy. Their 
attachment is like her story, “ without 
an end,” Count Simeon has a head as 
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white as Mont Blanc, or the Jung-frau 
when the sun shines upon it on a clear 
spring morning; but with this ex- 
ception, that the whiteness of the 
Jung-frau’s head is all nature, and that 
of Count Simeon is all art, for it is 
powder. M. Simeon is no ordinary 
man. As an octogenarian, he has 
witnessed ‘ many strange sights,” and 
has himself been often the victim of 
revolutionary conflicts and reactions. 
He dared, however, to refuse to take 
the oath to the Talleyrand civil con- 
stitution of the clergy, had the honour 
of being banished by Robespierre, and 
was comprised in the list of proscrip- 
tions of the 18th Fructidor. 

Henry LV. said, ‘* Que le plus beau 
titre d’un roi de France ¢tait d’étre 
le chef de la noblesse du royaume.” 
This, my dear Fraser, was a good 
many years ago, when France had 
nobles, chateaus, castles, lordly baro- 
nies, and fine parked estates; but you 
may search for them now in vain. 
The peerage is a life-peerage; the old 
families, with but very few exceptions, 
refuse to recognise the reigning dynasty. 
The peers created by Charles X. were 
deprived of their titles and honours by 
the revolution of 1830; and as I look 
on the peers before me, I see, as it 
were, printed on their foreheads the 
epochs to which they respectively be- 
long. 

There sits Barthe, the carbonaro ; 
he swore “death to kings” on the 
point of a poniard. He was one of 
those who organised that tremendously 
revolutionary secret society. He is a 
vulgar, wretched-looking person, with 
a large white face, and looks asawkward 
in his peer’s embroidered coat as an 
elephant in an opera dress. Barthe is 
a successful conspirator; he would 
have been a beggar without conspiring. 

Barbes is an unsuccessful rebel ; but 
he has an income of 600/. a-year, all 
of which he has hazarded in defending 
his opinions. 

And there is young Montebello (the 
son of Lannes), whose mission to 
Switzerland had well-nigh been fatal 
to the peace of France, and to the 
repose of the west of Europe. He is 
saucy, pragmatical, and talks loudly 
and foolishly before his betters. He 
effects an impartiality he does not feel, 
and throws himself into attitudes for 
the sake of effect. 

The Duke Decazes is a wonderful 
man. You may like him or hate him, 
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scold him or praise him, according to 
your taste; but he is, after all, a 
wonderful man. Whether as magis- 
trate, counsellor to Louis Bonaparte 
the king of Holland, or as secretary to 
Madame Meére; whether as commander 
of a company of volunteers on 20th 
March, 1815, when he separated himself 
from the family of Napoleon and read 
the proclamation of Louis XVIII.; or as 
prefect of police of Paris in July of the 
same year, even before the return of 
the king to his capital; or as member 
of the Chamber of Deputies; or as 
minister of police in the place of 
Fouché; or as minister of state in 
times of vast difficulty and danger; or 
as ambassador to the court of St. 
James’s ; or as peer of France ; or as 
grand referendary of the chamber of 
which he is a member ;—in each and 
all of these positions he has proved 
himself to be an extraordinary man, 
and continues to exercise vast influence, 
both in the upper house and at the 
palace of his king. 

But I must not continue my sketches 
of the peerage, or I shall forget my 
subject. Still, Baron Pasquier I must 
introduce to your notice, as he is the 
president, the chancellor, the every 
thing, both in the chamber and the 
court, whose sittings he regulates, and 
whose proceedings he conducts. 

So Baron Pasquier is bowing most 
politely to Barbes, who tells him that 
he has no right to judge him, and 
looking most graciously at Bernard, 
who refuses to answer him a word; 
but Dupont, the republican barrister, 
is treated far differently. He dares to 
discuss a principle; he dares to go 
back to history; he dares to refer to 
the revolution of 1789, to its divisions, 
to Baboux, to the division of property, 
to the political tenets of his clients, 
and to what he calls the mighty ‘* pro- 
blem” of the best means of ameliorat- 
ing the condition of the mass of the 
people. “It is no problem,” cries 
Pasquier, “ and I will not suffer it to 
be called one. ‘That problem is re- 
solved by the King of the French, by 
the laws, by the charta, by the insti- 
tutions of the country.” In vain did 
Dupont try to convince him that the 
problem was to be resolved pacifically. 
“ No—no—it is no problem !” ejacu- 
lated the president, and Dupont closed 
his harangue. It is not surprising that 
Baron Pasquier has a horror of popular 
movements, émeutes, insurrections, and 
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revolutions. His father perished on a 
revolutionary scaffold, and he has pre- 
served, as fresh and as strong as ever, 
his horror of the hydra of factions. 
The baron commenced his public life 
under the empire, as auditor to the coun- 
cil of state ; in 1810 he was named mas- 
ter of requests, and shortly afterwards 
prefect of police at Paris in the place 
of Dubois, who had fallen into disgrace 
in consequence of the deplorable ac- 
cidents which had taken place at the 
féte of the Prince de Schwartzenberg. 
Whilst prefect of police, poor Baron 
Pasquier was served a most deplorable 
trick, which he can never forget, nor 
forgive. General Mallet made a most 
audacious attack on the prefect in 1812, 
during the Russian campaign; and, 
in execution of his plot, actually 
arrested the baron, and transferred him 
to the prison of La Force, though that 
prison was one under his own orders. 
The prefect, of course, was soon 
liberated ; but this arrestand imprison- 
ment tended to confirm him in his 
hatred of all insurrections and of all 
insurrectionists. 

In 1814, Baron Pasquier was named 
member of the council of state; and, 
on the return of the Bourbons to Paris 
after the hundred days, was appointed 
minister of justice. He was subse- 
quently selected by Louis XVIII. as 
judge-commissioner for the liquidation 
of debts due by France to the subjects 
of foreign powers. In 1816, he was 
president of the Chamber of Deputies ; 
and, in 1817, minister of justice. During 
the stormy years of 1815 to 1819, he 
remained faithful to the king and the 
rights of the throne; and in the latter 
year he prepared his celebrated “ Mé- 
moire” on the state of Europe and 
France, and which led to his appoint- 
ment to the yet higher post of minister 
of foreign affairs. So long as he re- 
mained minister, he continued faithful 
to his trust as guardian of the rights of 
the throne; but he joined the opposition 
in the House of Peers against the 
Polignac ministry, and accelerated the 
revolution of July. 

But no one can love Pasquier. He 
is irritable to excess; he is passionate 
to an absurdity; he cannot endure 
contradiction, and he cannot be too 
much flattered or too highly praised. 
He is not dignified in his manner, or 
elevated in his gestures. He is the 
cock of the walk, and he crows loud, 
long, and often enough to he heard by 
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all; but it is always in the same note, 
and it irritates and annoys you. He 
examines witnesses with rapidity, puts 
words into their mouths, assists them 
in helping to convict, and confounds 
and confuses them when they attempt 
to aid the accused. And yet I declare 
to you again that he is not a bad- 
hearted man; but he has a horror of 
insurrections, a hatred to revolt: and a 
mere suspicion that a man is an in- 
surrectionist, is, with him, sufficient 
proof that he does not deserve to live. 
Yet this very Pasquier tried Prince 
Polignac, and condemned him, having 
first conspired against him in the cham- 
ber, where he was afterwards judge. 

As the court is a demi-circle, with 
a recess in the middle of the axis of 
the semi-circle, where, on ordinary 
occasions, when the chamber is sitting 
and not the court, are placed the seats 
of the president and secretaries, the 
prisoners were arranged on seats in 
this recess, so that they fronted the 
whole of the peers. Towards the right 
extremity of the demi-circle sate the 
president, on a raised bench. The 
peers were dressed in their costume — 
a dark blue coat with standing-up 
collar, trimmed with lace, and with 
swords on their sides, and their crosses 
of the Legion of Honour on their breasts. 
The procureur-general, with his two 
assistants, sate on the opposite side of 
the court, facing the president, and 
also on a raised platform. His name 
is Franck Carré; he is “ an out-and- 
out Orleanist ;” he hates all those who 
differ from him on any one topic, 
and his aversion to the republicans is 
boundless. 

*¢ You are not a politician,” he said 
to Barbes; “‘ you are a murderer, an 
assassin, a friend of Fieschi, and must 
be treated as such.” 

Barbes smiled, as Satan may be sup- 
posed to smile when damned spirits 
reproach him with their fate. His lips 
quivered with rage, and a flush just 
tinged his pale cheek; but he replied 
not a word, merely reserving to himself 
the right of a fierce and bitter phrase 
at the end ofthe process. It was bitter 
enough. 

“ The young virgins who were 
ravished by the orders of Tiberius be- 
fore they were given over to the exe- 
cutioner, did not die the less pure. 
I have no other reflection to make.” 

Franck Carré looked confounded. 

“J must have their heads,” said 
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Franck Carré, when he saw Barbes, 
Bernard, and Mialon; and he fought 
hard for them to the last. His assist- 
ants, or substitutes, are aspirants to 
office. One of them was the editor of 
a journal ; he will soon be a judge. 

Let us turn to the prisoners. Each 
one is guarded by a civic soldier ; they 
are all seated ; there are no chains, no 
handcuffs, each has his perfect liberty ; 
but, on entering and leaving the court, 
the soldier simply takes hold of his 
prisoner by his arm. What a group! 
Barbes has a face which alarms, not 
interests you; eyes which pierce you, 
not fix your attention or sympathies ; 
a mouth made to utter curses; and a 
beard which gives a superhuman cha- 
racter to his visage. Sternness, in- 
flexibility, indifference to all but the 
object he pursues, scorn and contempt 
for his opponents ; these are the features 
of his very expressive, but sadly dis- 
concerting physiognomy. He would 
have made an admirable judge in the 
revolutionary tribunals. 

Bernard is a young man of thirty 
years of age —tall, pale, thin, with a 
character of obstinate adhesion to an 
opinion, and yet of ardour for his ob- 
ject. Itis seldom that a choleric man 
is an obstinate one, but he unites the 
two failings. He has preserved a 
silence more absolute than even that of 
Barbes. He was a chief, active and 
vigorous, and was convinced that his 
duty and his patriotism required him 
to arm against Louis Philippe. “ Your 
king is only a usurper,” said Bernard, 
as the guards conducted him to prison. 
He is a member of the secret society 
of the Four Seasons, and one of its 
chiefs. He believes in the necessity 
not merely for overthrowing king, 
peers, and deputies, but likewise for 
destroying the present arrangements 
and classifications of human society, 
as well in France as elsewhere ; and is 
astickler for the doctrine of distributing, 
in equal shares and proportions, the 
goods and chattels, lands and tene- 
ments, of all who possess any, amongst 
those who possess little or none. 

The old ¢errassier Mialon, the oldest 
of the accused (fifty-six years of age), 
reminded me for all the world of 
“a frozen-out gardener!” ‘“ On the 
faith and honour of Mialon, as I am 
a Christian, and as I hope to be saved,” 
cried this veteran rebel, in worn-out 
velveteen jacket and trousers, “ I was 
not even in the direction of the revolt; 
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how then could I have murdered 
Jonas?” Franck Carré smiled at the 
oath of Mialon ; Barbes, who knew his 
man, bit his lip, and no doubt muttered, 
“¢ He’s afraid to die ;” and Mialon’s 
counsel hung down his head with 
shame. Mialon was an old _ thief! 
Oh, how Baron Pasquier’s lips smacked 
with joy as he put the question, “ You 
have been condemned for robbery, and 
sentenced to five years’ solitary confine- 
ment; have you not ?” asked the baron, 
of the prisoner. 

“ Yes,” was his reply. This was 
the first question, and the first answer. 
How could he get over that? But, to 
fix his fate still more certainly, the 
president continued :— 

*¢ And you had no work on the 12th 
of May ?” 

“ None, sir,” was the reply. So 
here was Mialon at once condemned 
without a trial. ‘ An old thief, out of 
work, and out of prison.” There was 
no escaping from this conclusion, that 
no man was so likely to have been an 
insurgent. Still even this was not 
enough to satisfy the baron’s passion 
for convicting prisoners, and he fol- 
lowed up the previous questions by a 
third one. 

“‘ And yet, Mialon, though you were 
without work, they found twenty-five 
francs in your pocket when you were 
arrested?” Mialon insisted that they 
were the savings of himself and his 
wife; but his declaration went but 
little way against the three oppressive 
facts, that he had been a convicted 
thief, was out of work, and yet had 
twenty-five francs. From that moment 
his cause was lost, and Baron Pas- 
quier knew it. 

The prisoners, with but four excep- 
tions, belonged to the working classes. 
One was a journeyman umbrella- 
maker; another, a journeyman boot- 
maker ; a third, a journeyman bandbox- 
maker, and so on. The youngest of 
the nineteen prisoners was Pierné, only 
eighteen ; the eldest was the unfortunate 
Mialon, who was fifty-six. There were 
two only nineteen, and the rest varied 
from twenty-three to thirty. The 
average of the ages of the nineteen 
prisoners was twenty-nine years. 

Pierné is a mere boy ; he heard the 
firing of musketry, and longed to 
follow to the field his “ brave fellow- 
citizens.” ‘“ But you have been con- 
demned to two months’ correctional 
imprisonment?” sgid Baron Pasquier, 
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The poor lad looked ashamed. “I 
have, sir, for disobedience to my father.” 

“ Do you belong to any secret so- 
ciety?” asked the president. 

“ To none, sir,” replied Pierné. 

The case of Nougues was of a much 
graver character. He is twenty-three 
years of age. He avowed himself one 
of the heroes of the barricades, and the 
following letter to his mistress is a 
specimen of the impetuosity of his cha- 
racter :— 


‘‘ My charming Queen,—Up to this 
moment no evil has happened tome . . . 
We fought all yesterday, but we hope to 
recommence this evening ..... Pra 
for me ; and, if I escape, you shall be 
my wife. May we meet again; I kiss 
you a thousand times. 

(Signed) 

But Nougues was a lady’s man, and 
appears to have had more charming 
queens than Miss Reine Morel; for 
another letter, signed by him to Miss 
Rose Daniel, is worth preserving :— 


Tuy Hussanp.” 


“« My dear Rose,—I rely on thy se- 
crecy, thy faith, and thy love. 1 am 
about to combat for the sacred cause of 
liberty and my country. But before I 
do this, in conjunction with Martin, we 
must pay our debts: they are few ; but 
we may fall, and our honour must remain 
unimpeached. We apply, then, to you, to 
lend us one hundred francs; it will 
suffice to clear us from our debts. Before 
we sacrifice our lives, we must take care 
of our honour; aud no one can be more 
anxious for its preservation than thyself, 
dear Rose. 1 embrace you with my 
heart, 

« Thine, N—.” 


“ What was the object of your con- 
spiracy ?” asked Baron Pasquier, with 
all the naiveté of achild, more than with 
the gravity of a judge. Nougues did 
not hesitate in his reply. 

“‘ The object was clear and natural,” 
said the prisoner ; “ and you must know 
what it was, after all the examinations 
which have been made, and the in- 
quiries which have been instituted :—it 
was to establish a republic.” 

“ Not minding by what means,” 
said the president ; “ and in spite ofall 
the blood shed, and that which must 
still be shed, to accomplish such an 
object !” 

“ The blood was shed in fighting,” 
replied Nougues ; “ and, as I am no 
prophet, I could not predict how much 
more might be shed to effect our pur- 


pose, 
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“Your principles are anti-social,” 
cried Baron Pasquier. “ Your de- 
fence would go to establish a state of 
savage life.” 

Barbes sprung on his legs. ‘ One 
word, M. President,” said this iron- 
lipped rebel. ‘“ You have no right to 
speak.” ‘ One word only.” “ No,” 
said Baron Pasquier; but Barbes paid 
noattention. Ie had said the previous 
day, 

“I do not pretend to discuss with 
you, peers of France, our political situ- 
ations. My system is to imitate the 
Indian, who, when the fortunes of war 
turn against him, and he falls into the 
hands of his enemies, does not have re- 
course to idle and useless explanations 
to avert the penalty of death. He 
presents his head to the scalping knife. 
I simply imitate the Indian.” 

Barbes had heard in his prison that 
this declaration was calculated to injure 
his republican cause, since it would be 
inferred, that were republicanism to be 
established in France, a state of mere 
physical force would take the place of 
laws and legal institutions. 

“I merely wish to say one word,” 
said Barbes, “as to that term savage 
which you have just made use of. I 
told you yesterday that I would pre- 
sent you my head to scalp; but I did 
not by that declaration intend to esta- 
blish the principles of savage societies. 
That is all.” 

The peers looked at each other with 
astonishment. Barbes was evidently 
an enthusiast ; but he was sincere and 
certain. 

Nougues was not a member of the 
secret society of the Quatre Saisons ; 
but, though not a member, he was ini- 
tiated in most of their secrets. When 
Nougues heard that Bernard had been 
arrested, and was to be brought to trial, 
he sought to save the rebel chief, and 
yet not to “compromise his own 
honour ;” and so he resorted to the fol- 
lowing expedient. 

“ I said that I saw Martin Bernard 
in the first mob which took place in the 
Rue Bourg l’Abbé,” said Nougues; 
“ because I thought he was dead. I 
was told he had been killed; and I 
thought, therefore that my declaration 
would be of no importance; an as 
you insisted on the fact of Bernard being 
there, I admitted it, just to please you.” 

The president was annoyed. How 
could he be pleased at the admission of 
the fact by Nougues? Ought such an 
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admission to please him? Baron Pas- 
quier felt all his character compro- 
mised ; and he ordered the registrar of 
the court to read Nougues’s former 
voluntary declaration. It was as fol- 
lows :— 

“I know that, in the Rue Bourg 
|’Abbé several individuals approached 
Martin Bernard, and asked him who 
were the members of the council,—who 
were to direct the affairs of the repub- 
lic? And Martin Bernard replied, 
‘ There is no council. The council ! it 
is ourselves.’” 

Louis XIV. said, “ L’état—c’est 
moi.” This has always been cited as 
a proof of the absolutism of his govern- 
ment, and of the despotism of his 
power. But in 1839, a journeyman 
winter speaks in the name of the 
Rensh republic (to be), and says, 
“The council—why, it is ourselves! !” 
How are the mighty fallen !! 

The secret societies of France are 
too numerous and too varied to be 
described, even in a volume; but 
Nougues has supplied us with the fol- 
lowing description of the one of which 
Barbes and Martin Bernard were 
members :— 

“The smallest subdivision of the 
society is composed of six men and a 
chief, who form a week; the chief of 
the week is called Sunday. Four 
weeks united under a chief compose a 
month, of 28 men, or 29 with the chief. 
The chief of this fraction is called 
July. Three months form a season, 
commanded by a chief, who is named 
Spring. With the chief, a season con- 
sists of 88 men. Finally, the largest 
division, and the last, is composed of 
the four seasons united, forming a 
year; the chief of the year is called a 
revolutionary agent. 1 should think, 
that in the society to which Barbes and 
Bernard belonged there were not more 
than 3 years, or 1059 members.” 

The Société des Saisons is the suc- 
cessor to the Société des Familles, of 
which Fieschi, Pepin, and Morey, were 
members. The members swear fidelity 
on the point of a poniard, as Barthe 
and Merilhon did, both now peers, 
against the benevolent and paternal 
government of Charles X. 

“* What have you, Barbes, and you, 
Bernard, got to say to these declar- 
ations of Nougues?” asked Baron 
Pasquier. 

Barbes looked angry at being dis- 
turbed in his reveries, “ You know | 
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do not defend myself,” he replied, 
without raising his head. 

Bernard was also bitter. 
nothing to say to you, sir,” 
only answer. 

“ Then you acknowledge by your 
silence that these facts are true?” said 
the president. 

“I recognise no such thing,” re- 
plied Bernard. “ I cannot do more 
than repeat to you, that I have nothing 
to say to you.” 

Bonnet is an engraver; he was born 
at Geneva, is twenty-eight years of age, 
and has a head of hair so long and so 
striking, that it would be difficult to 
mistake him for another. He con- 
siders himself a victim ; and if he be not 
one, at least he plays his part well, and 
few would doubt his innocence. There 
can be no doubt, however, that if the 
rebellion succeeded, Monsieur Bonnet 
would have solicited the post of en- 
graver to the president of the republic, 
besides the decoration of the Legion of 
Honour. But the plot failed, and 
Bonnet now swore he was a victim. 
Victim as he was, he ran about every 
where, however, to see the state of af- 
fairs during the battle ; and deplored 
in no measured terms the failure of the 
patriots ! 

“ If what you say is true,” exclaimed 
Baron Pasquier, “ it is very unfortu- 
nate for you that you were acquainted 
with such men as Meillard.” 

Bonnet’s advocate looked radiant. 
It was a ray of hope for his client. 
Baron Pasquier is not in the habit of 
speaking thus compassionately to either 
a legitimist or a republican. 

“ Are you a republican?” asked the 
baron. 

“TI belong to no party,” replied 
Bonnet; “ I am an engraver.” 

This was cool and capital; and 
Pasquier looked delighted. The pre- 
sident would acquit him, if he could, 
and, at any rate, will vote in his favour. 

Rondil is nineteen years of age, a 
coarse, vulgar fellow, who mends old 
umbrellas—not to keep out the wet, 
but to sell. 

Rondil happened, on the 12th of 
May, to be passing in the Rue Bourg 
l’Abbé when the chiefs of the republic 
and the executive council happened to 
be pillaging a gunsmith’s premises. 
There he happened to learn all that 
was passing—happened to catch the 
eye of one of the chiefs—happened to 
receive a gun, and to hear it said,— 


“T have 
was his 
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“ Take, bold citizen,—here is a gun 
for you.” 

When first interrogated before Baron 
Pasquier, he declared that he was 
“ forced” to do every thing ; but now, 
in full court, he says all he did was 
voluntary, but was not the result of 
premeditation, but of accident. 

The peers look rather doubtful, and 
Baron Pasquier does not believe a 
word of his story. But then he de- 
clares he is no republican, and no 
member of secret societies. 

“ Why did you march with the in- 
surgents?” asks the president. “ I 
really cannot tell,” replies Rondil; “ it 
was a sort of fatality.” Yes, and such 
a fatality as may terminate most fatally 
for him. 

Guilbert is a currier, 37 years of age, 
stout and steady. He declares that 
for the present he belongs to no po- 
litical party; but will not say whether 
he is in heart a republican. Being ac- 
cidentally in a street in the very heart 
of the revolt, he accidentally met a 
band of the insurgents; and one of the 
chiefs accidentally saw him, and as ac- 
cidentally said of him,— There’s a 
good strapping fellow, who will be of 
use to us.” 

Delsade is quite of a different ca- 
libre. He is 32 years of age, member 
of secret societies, a pronounced op- 
ponent of Louis Philippe, and a noted 
republican. On one occasion, when a 
friend offended him, he declared,— 
“ Si on vient a tirer des coups de fusil 
dans Paris, je vous en tirerai un ;” in 
other words, an amiable promise to 
shoot his friend at the then next antici- 
pated émeute. His brother-in-law de- 
clares that he is a “ most frenzied re- 
publican ;” and the president shivered 
again as he heard the declaration. 
Baron Pasquier looked at him with 
horror. 

“ But I am a hero of July 1830, and 
I received from the hands of the king 
of the French the cross of July,” ex- 
claimed Delsade. 

How deplorable! In July 1830, 
this fellow was rewarded for having 
revolted against his king and govern- 
ment. In July 1839, he is tried for his 
life, for having once more put into 
practice the principles he was then ap- 
plauded for professing. What means 
this difference? Let Delsade explain 
t 


“« In 1830 I was with the majority ; 
in 1839 I am with the minority.” 
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Austen is twenty-three years of age, 
with long light hair, flaxen, and abun- 
dant; a Dane by birth, and a goose 
by nature. He makes and mends 
boots, and is a silly fellow. But, 
though silly, he said two or three 
monstrous good things, which are well 
worth recording. 

When accused by the president of 
having forfeited the right to French 
hospitality, by meddling with the af- 
fairs and concerns ofa country to which 
he did not belong, he replied,— 

*‘ T have done nothing which should 
deprive me of French hospitality; I 
have sometimes, indeed, sung the 
Marseillaise, which I have since been 
told has given offence; but I did not 
think there was any harm in singing 
that, when I heard Louis Philippe join 
in the chorus more than once at the 
Tuileries.” 

The peers tittered. M. Bertin De- 
vaux, the proprietor of the Journal des 
Débats, looked grave. And well he 
might! A German bootmaker learnt 
to sing the revolutionary Marseillaise 
of the king of the French ! 

Austen declares that he was com- 
pelled by the insurgents to take a gun; 
and that they threatened to shoot the 
square-headed German, if he refused. 
He got rid of his gun in very quick 
time, and was about to make a retreat, 
when the municipal guards attacked 
him, wounded him, and cut him down. 

Lemiere, nicknamed Albert, is 
twenty-three years of age; and, when 
he does not make émeutes and revolu- 
tions, his business is to make boves. 

Thanks to Lemire, the police is now 
aware of another secret society, en- 
titled, Société de la Liberté de la 
Presse. He refused to become a mem- 
ber of that, and of other societies, not 
because he disapproved their principles, 
or was an anti-republican: by no means; 
but only because he was too young. 

But what is the secret of this man’s 
history? Te has told us in a few 
words. “I and my father could not 
agree. He was an old soldier. I felt 
myself something superior to the rank 
of a mere workman; I wished to be 
something better. My father made 
me a box and cabinet-maker. He did 
not understand my character.” 

* Ah,” cried M. Pasquier, “ your 
father, prisoner, is an honourable man, 
and an old soldier; and you belong to 
a respectable family. Reflect on your 
position.” 
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Lemitre wept. ‘ My father did 
not understand my character,” he sob- 
bed out with emotion; and the presi- 
dent ordered him to be seated. 

Lemiére is accused of great activity 
during the insurrection; of having 
aided to construct barricades, and of 
having fired from behind them. He 
denies almost all; but he had a gun, a 
sabre, shots, and powder; and these 
are no very essential parts of a ca- 
binet-maker or box-maker’s tools. 

‘“‘ T wished to leave the insurgents,” 
muttered Lemiére. 

“ Then why did you not enter the 
door that was opened to you?” asked 
Pasquier. 

Mark how the republican box-maker 
replied to the president of the Court of 
Peers. 

* Because, as in 1834, in the Rue 
Transnonnain, the soldiery massacred 
and strangled innocent people, when an 
insurgent was suspected of being there, 
I determined not to go in, since the 
soldiers saw me, and would have re- 
peated the scenes of murder of the 
Rue Transnonnain.” 

“ You are so great a liar, that no one 
can believe you,” said the president. 

Lemitre looked ferocious at that 
moment, and muttered, “ Je vous re- 
mercie pour votre impartialité envers 
un accusé,” 

Walsch is a carpenter; he comes 
from the country of the Upper Rhine, 
lives in Paris, and his age is twenty- 
seven. He declares most heartily that 
he is neither a republican nor an in- 
surgent ; and that he is as innocent of 
all offence as the angel Gabriel. 

Philippet is a mechanician. He 
looks for all the world like a Scotch- 
man. His hair, face, high cheek- 
bones, are all sandy and Scotch. He 
is foreman ata large manufactory ; and 
exercised no small influence over the 
minds of those who were subject to his 
authority. As a red-hot republican, he 
talks on all occasions to the journey- 
men whom he surveys; and even 
pretty Rosalie he promised a cross to 
when the new order of the republic 
should be established. To pretty 
Rosalie he also shewed the republican 
flag, or its model, and which was 
crowned by the Phrygian cap of liberty. 
Lint and bands in a box he also dis- 
played to the terrified maiden, and told 
her that the lint and the bands would 
be required to dress the wounds of the 
patriots on the following Monday. 


The president required him to give 
an account of his manner of spending 
every hour of the fatal 12th of May. 
He did so, with true Scotch precision ; 
but he took care during the hours of 
fighting to be in quarters where no one 
saw him, and where he saw no one; so 
that he has no witness to prove an 
alibi. The workmen under his au- 
thority declared, one after the other, 
that they were witnesses of his firing 
behind barricades, and in various di- 
rections ; but Philippet insisted that 
he was either visiting the tomb of his 
first wife, or the public expositions of 


>the manufactures of France, the whole 


morning and afternoon. But Walsch 
and Lebarzic, two of his co-rebels, re- 
lated scores of facts in opposition to 
Philippet’s assertions ; and no one was 
more active or violent than this indi- 
vidual during the rebellion of the 12th 
of May. 

Lebarzic was in the same manufac- 
tory as Walsch and Philippet. To 
look heroic, he once wore moustaches ; 
but since his arrest he has cut them off, 
being assured that moustaches are re- 
publican. 

Baron Pasquier has a bit of a lean- 
ing towards Lebarzic, because he cut off 
his moustaches, denounced Philippet, 
and begs for mercy. If not acquitted, 
at least his punishment will be a slight 
one. 

Dugast was once a municipal guard, 
and wore in his button-hole the de- 
coration of July 1830. This is the 
second hero of former days trans- 
formed into a state prisoner. 

The evidence against Dugast was 
most equivocal ; and his counsel con- 
jured the peers to remember, that they 
were to judge his client not for his 
opinions, but for his conduct. 

The public prosecutor felt the force 
of this appeal, and abandoned the 
charges against this hero of July. He 
was the only one whose conviction was 
not demanded by the servant of the 
crown. 

Longuet is a commercial traveller, 
twenty-three years of age, belonging to 
a respectable family at St. Quentin, 
and travelling for the house im which 
he is a partner. Curiosity conducted 
him, not on the 12th, but on the 13th, 
to witness a barricade, its defence, and 
capture. The friend who accompanied 
him left him; he was surrounded by 
the insurgents; he fought at their re- 
quest, more from shame than from 
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courage, and was more their dupe 
than their chief. 

Martin is a maker of pasteboard and 
pasteboard-boxes. He is but a lad 
of nineteen; and looked thoroughly 
ashamed of himself at the court of 
peers. Passionate and ignorant, he 
was persuaded very easily to put pow- 
der in his pocket, and a gun on his 
shoulder; and when once his finger 
was wounded by a shot from the troops, 
he fired away like a madman. 

“ But why did you fight, and what 
for ?” 

“ Because they shot at me.” 

* But why did you go where they 
could shoot you ?” 

“ From mere curiosity, and to see 
what was going on.” 

** But when you saw what was going 
on, why did you not withdraw ?” 

“I participated in the events of the 
12th from a sort of convulsive move- 
ment; for when one has done no 
harm to any individual, and one sud- 
denly finds oneself wounded in the 
hand, who would not return the com- 
pliment ?” 

“ Give up your gun directly,” cried 
a police agent, as Martin fled for 
safety. 

“I will only resign it with my life,” 
retorted this pasteboard hero; and he 
was arrested. 

Martin was an unlucky dog. He 
had been taken for a spy by the re- 
publicans, and for a republican by the 
police. 

Mareschal has lived to thirty-three, 
and yet is as curious and as boyish as 
a lad of half his age. He gains his 
bread by decorating apartments; and 
the town of Caen had the honour of 
giving him birth. Mareschal is no re- 
volutionist. His love of novelty at- 
tracted him to the scene of combat ; 
and his unlucky star would have it 
that he should be arrested. Mareschal 
knew something of prisons, for he had 
been an employé of the police; and 
he was recognised by the insurgents as 
having been a provisional survedllant at 
the Conciergerie. Mareschal was ar- 
rested, conducted to the same prison 
where he had once been a keeper; 
and was brought before the peers to 
account for his conduct. 

Grégoire, the last and the least of 
the offenders, was born at St. Cloud, 
has seen forty summers and winters 
over his sorrowing head, and is a 
maker of door-mats and rush-carpets. 
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His usual ill fortune led him to the 
scene of action; and worse than ill 
luck secured for him many a ball and 
a stab from the muskets and bayonets 
of the municipal and national guards 
of Paris. He was treated with much 
severity, and no little brutality, by the 
shopkeeping soldiers; and poor Gré- 
goire is so great a sufferer, that he 
fainted away in court. 

Baron Pasquier threw himself back 
into his chair, and smiled with delight. 
The examinations were over, the inter- 
rogatories were concluded; nothing 
remained but to hear the charge and 
the defence—the counsel for the crown, 
and those of the accused—and then to 
pronounce on their fate. The eighth 
days’ trial was at an end. 

Barbes and Martin Bernard were the 
chiefs of the insurrection. They were 
also chiefs of the Société des Saisons. 

What says Barbes? You have al- 
ready had a specimen of his language 
and his feelings ; but that specimen is 
not sufficient. 

Barbes. “ I do not rise to reply to 
the questions of the president. It is 
not my intention to answer any one of 
them. If I alone were interested in 
this affair, I should not even rise to 
protest in a few words against your 
judicial pretensions. I should call on 
your consciences, and you would your- 
selves acknowledge that you are not 
here in the capacity of judges come to 
try offenders, but that you are political 
men who are here to decide on the fate 
of your political enemies. But as the 
events of the 12th May have placed 
many prisoners in your hands, as some 
of them are on each side of me, and as 
the greater part are reserved by you in 
custody to be tried in other batches, I 
have a duty to perform towards them, 
and I shall fulfil it. 

* I declare, then, that all these citi- 
zens, on the 12th May, at three o’clock, 
were ignorant of our project to attack 
your government. They had been con- 
voked by the committee, without being 
informed beforehand of the motive of 
the convocation, believing that they 
were simply to be reviewed. It was 
only when they arrived on the ground, 
to which we had taken care to convey 
the ammunition, and where we knew 
where to find arms, that I placed those 
arms in their hands, and that I gave 
them orders to march. These citizens 
were then led on in spite of themselves, 
and foreed, by a sort of moral violence 
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exercised over them, to obey my orders. 
In my opinion, they are innocent. 

“1 think that this declaration ought 
to have some weight with you; for, as 
to myself, 1 do not desire to profit by 
it. I declare that I was one of the 
chiefs of the association ; I declare that 
it was myself who prepared the combat, 
and that I also arranged all the means 
of execution. I declare that I took part, 
and that I fought against your troops ; 
but if L accept for myself the full and 
entire responsibility of all the general 
facts, T ought also to decline the re- 
sponsibility of certain acts that I neither 
counselled, ordained, nor approved. 
I refer in what I say to certain acts of 
cruelty which morality condemns, and 
which are pointed out in the indict- 
ment. Amongst these acts I cite the 
death inflicted on the Lieut. Droui- 
neau. 

“In making this declaration, I do 
not so make it for your sakes, or to 
influence you. You are not disposed 
to believe me, for you are my enemies. 
I make it for the sake of my country, 
and that all France may hear me. This 
murder of Drouineau was an act of 
which I neither am guilty, nor capable 
of perpetrating. If I had killed this 
officer, I should have done so in an 
equal combat, with equal arms, with 
an equal portion of the field of conflict 
for us both, and with the sun shining 
on our combat. I did not assassinate 
him. It is a calumny, with which it is 
hoped to ruin the character of a soldier 
of the popular cause. On this point, 
it is all L have tosay. I did not kill 
the Lieutenant Drouineau. 

“ T have still another declaration to 
make, which is, that in the indictment 
the publication of the Moniteur Ré- 
publicain has been incorrectly ascribed 
to the association. 

“ One word more. Bonnet was not 
a member of the association. Nongues 
was not a member of the association. 
It results, from this fact, that many of 
the individuals arrested were far from 
belonging to our association. I have 
nothing to add to this declaration.” 

Barbes sat down, and the peers 
looked aghast. 

Baron Pasquier was disappointed. 
He has a partiality for interrogating 
both prisoners and witnesses. What 
was to be done? He could not con- 
sent to be thus deprived of his enjoy- 
ments. So he proceeded. 

President. “ But this declaration 
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cannot relieve you from the necessity 
of replying to my questions.” 

Barbes. “1 shall not reply to any of 
your questions. I have told you all 
that I have to say. My head will an- 
swer for the rest. It is useless, then, 
to ask me questions. When a man 
declares that he was the chief of an 
insurrection, when he declares that he 
prepared and combined the means of 
attack, that he fought with arms against 
the government, and fired on the troops, 
it appears to me that such a declaration 
ought to be sufficient.” 

President. “ You say that you deny 
a portion of the charges brought against 
you,—the portion relative to the mur- 
der of Lieutenant Drouineau. It is 
my duty, then, to make you feel that 
you ought, in your own interest, at 
least to submit to be interrogated as 
to that fact.” 

Barbes. “ In order to answer any 
questions as to that fact, it would be 
necessary for me to enter into an ex- 
planation of particular incidents. I 
have protested against the murder of 
Lieutenant Drouineau, because it was 
a fact which injured my character. I 
did not do so in order to defend my- 
self before judges, for I do not recog- 
nise you as my judges. You are my 
enemies ; and I deliver to you my 
head.” 

All the efforts of the president were 
useless; to all his questions he re- 
ceived no reply. “ I have reflected,” 
said Barbes, “ on the line of conduct 
most fit to be adopted. I am before 
my political enemies. I feel it to be 
my duty not to defend myself, and I 
shall act accordingly.” 

Martin Bernard was as silent as the 
grave. During the whole of this long 
and wearisome trial, scarcely a word 
escaped his lips. 

“I declare to the president of the 
Court of Peers, that I do not intend to 
reply to any of his questions,” was his 
declaration at the commencement of 
the trial, and he kept his word most 
religiously. Nothing could tempt him 
to utter a word. 

In the criminal courts of Great Bri- 
tain, Bernard would have been ac- 
quitted. The only declaration of any 
weight against him was made by 
Nongues, his fellow-prisoner. But in 
France, hearsay evidence is sufficient 
to ensure condemnation. 

When the witnesses had all been 
examined, Martin Bernard broke his 
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silence ; but it was only for a moment. 
He rose and said: “ When I was in- 
terrogated by your president, I thought 
fit not to reply, reserving to myself the 
right of contesting the evidence which 
should be produced against me. More 
than two hundred witnesses have en- 
tered this building, and not one has 
said that he saw me—not even that he 
thought he had seen me.” 

This is a fact; and yet the public 
prosecutor required that Martin Ber- 
nard should be guillotined. This is the 
deplorable character of French crimi- 
nal law. 

Franck Carré, the procureur-general, 
occupied one day with his long and 
vehement address. 

Young Arago, the republican son of 
the republican astronomer, was one of 
the counsel for Barbes. Short, thick- 
lipped, dull, prosy, conceited, he 
mouthed and mouthed, in a twang 
peculiar to his party, by the hour 
together, to convince the court that 
Barbes did not murder Drouineau 
with his own hands. 

Young Arago’s defence of Bernard 
was better managed, and not badly 
put. 

Dupont, the republican barrister, 
who was suspended from the exercise 
of his functions for two years, for his 
violent language as an advocate in fa- 
vour of a republican cause, inflicted on 
the court, for two hours, another de- 
fence of Barbes and of Bernard. 

At length the president asked each 
prisoner, and each counsel, if they had 
any more to add to their explanations 
or their pleadings. None replied ;—for 
one minute there was the silence of 
death. 

“The trial is closed,’ exclaimed 
Baron Pasquier : “ the court will deli- 
berate.” That was a moment of joy to 
the baron. Another of these state trials 
was over; and he was “ cock of the 
walk ” to the last. 

The court was soon cleared; the 
prisoners, well guarded, were removed 
back to their cells; and the peers met 
three days to consider their verdict. 

Right joyous and gay, the veteran 
president of the Court of Peers pro- 
ceeded, on the very same evening that 
the trial had closed (the 8th July), to 
the Chateau of Neuilly, to communi- 
cate to the King of the French the 
important news that the defence had 
been closed, and that the sentence had 
alone to be pronounced. ‘“ Mon cher 
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Pasquier” was, as usual, received with 
delight ; and a quiet game of chess 
closed the festivities of the evening. 
Louis Philippe is fond of no other 
game, and Soult or Pasquier are chosen 
rivals. 

For four long days, in the hottest 
month of the year, did the peers debate, 
during six and seven hours each day, 
the guilt and innocence of the accused ; 
when at last the verdict was prepared, 
of which the following is an analysis : 

Barbes, death, 

Bernard, transportation for life. 

Mialon, the galleys for life. 

Delsade and Philippet, fifteen years’ 
detention, and to remain the whole of 
their lives under the surveillance of the 
police. 

Nongues and Martin, six years’ de. 
tention, and to life-surveillance. 

Guilbert, Rondil, and Lemiére, five 
years’ detention, and to life-surveillance. 

Longuet and Mareschal, three years’ 
detention, and political surveillance for 
tem years. 

Walsch and Pierné, two years’ deten- 
tion, and ten years’ surveillance. 

Bonnet, Lebarzic, Dugas, and Grégoire, 
were acquitted. 

When the judgment was pronounced, 
the prisoners were not present,—a cus- 
tom which has something of the Star 
Chamber or Inquisition about it. The 
hall was half lighted—the peers had 
dined sumptuously with the Duke De- 
cazes—the heat was intense —the 

ublic were silent and anxious —the 
ron Pasquier looked alive and re- 
lieved, and read, with more of pleasure 
than of sadness, the severe judgment of 
the court. The instant it was read a 
buzzing commenced in court, and the 
name of Barbes was often pronounced. 
The president looked uneasy. Instead 
of directing the public to retire, he or- 
dered it to remain until the peers had 
escaped ; and during twenty minutes 
the persons present at the audience 
were made prisoners. At length the 
doors were opened. The sentence 
soon became known in the environs 
of the Luxembourg. Up went every 
shutter, and closed was every shop ; 
and the inhabitants of the Rue de 
Tournon expected an émeute. Baron 
Pasquier again set off for Neuilly, to 
inform the king of the decision of the 
peers ; and again a game of chess ter- 
minated the state trial. 

“ Barbes is to die,” was whispered 
about Paris. ‘ Then there will be an 
insurrection,” said the prefect of police. 
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What was to be done? Thi relatives 
of the victims of the rebellion of 12th 
May demanded an act of vengeance. 
The peers “ thought it was useless to 
continue their jurisdiction, if their sen- 
tences were not executed.” The staff 
of the National Guards “ was sure that 
the rappel might be beat in vain on 
any future occasion, if the chief of the 
last rebellion should not ascend the 
scaffold.”” But the ‘‘ movement party ” 
set all its organs to work. ‘Two thou. 
sand five hundred students marched, 
in order of battle, to the Chancellerie. 
Six hundred workmen paraded, in front 
of the Chamber of Deputies, their ban- 
ners, with “‘ Abolition of the penalty of 
Death” inscribed on them. A de- 
putation of the Gauche and Extreme 
Gauche deputies waited on the mi- 
nister of justice. The inhabitants of 
Guadaloupe, the native country of 
Barbes, who were present at Paris, 
assembled and presented an address 
to the king. The sister and mother 
of Barbes, and his brother-in-law, 
proceeded to the foot of the throne, 
and humbly supplicated mercy for him, 
who refused to ask it for himself. And 
the ministers were convoked to decide 
on the question of commutation. 
Barbes was alone unmoved. “ Death 
has no horrors for me,’’ said the chief 
of the insurrection. “ I should glory 
in ascending the scaffold, and laying 
my young head upon the block, for the 
cause 1 support, and for the country I 
love.”.....+* I should prefer to die ; 
and thus to die alone.” He said little 
else. The peers were his political ene- 
mies! The king was the chief of an 
usurpation! ‘ Aristocrats were his 
abhorrence!” Arago and Dupont, his 
brother, and his sister, pleaded with 
him in vain. “ He scorned to ask a 
favour of a prince whose throne he de- 
sired to overthrow.”......* He pre- 
ferred death to ignominy ;” and “ would 
never put his name to a petition to the 
occupier of the throne of July.” What 
was to be done? The public mind 
became agitated. Tens of thousands 
of silent but observing workmen 
walked in the quarters most conspi- 
cuous in Paris during times of revolu- 
tion. “The blade and the guillotine 
are removed to the Conciergerie,’’ said 
some; and a * secret execution ” was 
stated to be the intention of the govern- 
ment. It had never been dreamed of. 
But what was to be done? It was 
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Saturday afternoon. On Monday the 
execution was to take place. The 
cabinet was divided. The king held 
out hopes of mercy to the sister of 
Barbes ; but his ministers were relent- 
less. Marshal Soult felt for the army, 
of which he was the chief, afier the 
king his master. The officers and sol- 
diers of the army had been decimated 
in the rebellion. Drouineau had been 
murdered. Jonas had been basely 
assassinated. The fidelity of the army 
would be weakened by the mitigation 
of the punishment of Barbes. The 
minister of justice feared that the peers 
would cease to decide with firmness 
against political criminals. But the 
minister of the interior pleaded for 
peace, for order, and against civil war. 
He pleaded in vain. The council de- 
cided that Barbes had been guilty of a 
double crime, that of murder and that 
of treason ; and Marshal Soult informed 
the king that Barbes must die. ‘“ No, 
he shall not die!” said the king; 
“* though the consequence of his crime 
was a murder, his original offence was 
political.” Louis Philippe persisted 
in making use of the right he possessed 
of shewing mercy; and Barbes, like 
Mialon, was sentenced to the galleys 
for life. By this decision, death for 
treason is abolished. Is this wise? 
Who can answer this question, in such 
a country as France ? 

But as Paris must have its fétes as 
well as its insurrections, we are on the 
eve of the ninth anniversary of the 
* glorious days of July ;” after which 
(as the manager announces at the 
theatre), his majesty’s servants, the 
peers of France, will commence an- 
other state trial-for the rebellion of the 
12th May. ‘There are two hundred in 
custody at the Luxembourg; but, be- 
fore they are either liberated or con- 
demned, the dance must be danced in 
the Champs Elysées ; the “ Marseillaise” 
must be sung at the Tuileries; the 
drapeau tricolore must float in the 
Place Louis XVI.; the column of July 
must be inaugurated at the Place de la 
Bastille; and rockets and Roman can- 
dies must explode by the thousand, 
to the delight andamusement of the 
gaping gamins of revolutionary Paris. 

This is France! No wonder, then, 
that she cannot obtain the confidence 
or the love of my dear Fraser. 

You know Wuo. 

Paris, July 15, 1839, 


Q 
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BY IKEY SOLOMONS, ESQ. JUNIOR. 


Cuap. VII. 
Which embraces a period of seven years, 


Tue recovery of so considerable a por- 
tion of his property from the clutches of 
Brock, was, as may be imagined, no 
trifling source of joy to that excellent 
young man, Count Gustavus Adolphus 
de Galgenstein; and he was often 
known to say, with much archness, and 
a proper feeling of gratitude to the Fate 
which had ordained things so, that the 
robbery was, in reality, one of the best 
things that could have happened to 
him,—for, in event of Mr. Brock’s 
not stealing the money, his excel- 
lency the count would have had to 
pay the whole to the Warwickshire 
squire, who had won it from him at 
play. He was enabled, in the present 
instance, to plead his notorious poverty 
as an excuse; and the Warwickshire 
conqueror got off with nothing, except 
a very badly written autograph of the 
count’s, simply acknowledging the 
debt. 

This point his excellency conceded 
with the greatest candour, but (as, 
doubtless, the reader may have re- 
marked in the course of his experience) 
to owe is not quite the same thing as to 
pay; and from the day of his winning 
the money until the day of his death, 
the Warwickshire squire did never, by 
any chance, touch a single bob, tizzy, 
tester, moidore, maravedi, doubloon, 
tomann, or rupee, of the sum which 
Monsieur de Galgenstein had lost to him. 

That young nobleman was, as Mr. 
Brock hinted in the little autobio- 
graphical sketch which we gave in the 
last number of this Magazine, incar- 
cerated for a certain period, and for 
certain other debts, in the donjons of 
Warwick ; but he released himself 
from them, by that noble and con- 
solatory remedy of white-washing, 
which the law has provided for gentle- 
men in his oppressed condition ; and he 
had not been a week in London, when 
he fell in with, and overcame, or put to 
flight, Captain Wood, alias Brock, and 
immediately seized upon the remainder 
of his property. After receiving this, 
the count, with commendable discre- 
tion, disappeared from England alto- 
gether for a while; nor are we at all 


authorised to state that any of his 
debts to his tradesmen were discharged, 
any more than his debts of honour, as 
they are pleasantly called. 

Having thus settled with his cre- 
ditors, the gallant count had interest 
enough with some of the great folk to 
procure for himselfa post abroad, and 
was absent in Holland for some time, 
lt was here that he became acquainted 
with the lovely Madam Silverkoop, 
the widow of a deceased gentleman of 
Leyden ; and although the lady was 
not at that age at which tender passions 
are usually inspired—being sixty— 
and though she could not, like Ma- 
demoiselle Ninon de |’ Enclos, then at 
Paris, boast of charms which defied the 
progress of time,—for Mrs. Silverkoop 
was as red as a boiled lobster, and as 
unwieldy as a porpoise ; and although 
her mental attractions did by no means 
make up for her personal deficiencies, 
—for she was jealous, violent, vulgar, 
drunken, and stingy to a miracle ; yet 
her charms had an immediate effect on 
Monsieur de Galgenstein ; and hence, 
perhaps, the reader (the rogue! how 
well he knows the world !) will be led 
to conclude that the honest widow was 
rich. 

Such, indeed, she was; and Count 
Gustavus, despising the difference be- 
tween his twenty quarterings and her 
twenty thousand pounds, laid the most 
desperate siege, and finished, by caus- 
ing her to capitulate,—as I do believe, 
after a reasonable degree of pressing, 
any woman will do to any man ; such, 
at least, has been my experience in the 
matter. 

The count then married; and it was 
curious to see how he, who, as we have 
seen in the case of Mrs. Cat, had been 
as great a tiger and domestic bully as 
any extant, now, by degrees, fell intoa 
quiet submission towards his enormous 
countess, who ordered him up and 
down as a lady orders her footman, 
who permitted him speedily not to 
have a will of his own, and who did 
not allow him a shilling of her money, 
without receiving for the same an ac- 
curate account. 

How was it that he, the abject slave 
of Madam Silverkoop, had been vic- 
torious over Mrs. Cat? The first 
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blow is, I believe, the decisive one in 
these cases, and the countess had 
stricken it a week after their marriage, 
—establishing a supremacy which the 
count never afterwards attempted to 
question. 

We have alluded to his excellency’s 
marriage, as in duty bound, because it 
will be necessary to account for his ap- 
pearance hereafter in a more splendid 
fashion than that under which he has 
hitherto been known to us; and just 
comforting the reader by the know- 
ledge, that the union, though pro- 
sperous in a worldly point of view, 
was, in reality, extremely unhappy, 
we must say no more from this time 
forth of the fat and legitimate Ma- 
dame de Galgenstein. Our darling 
is Mrs. Catherine, who had formerly 
acted in her stead ; and only in so 
much as the fat countess did influence 
in any way the destinies of our heroine, 
or those wise and virtuous persons who 
have appeared, and are to follow her to 
her end, shall we in any degree allow 
her name to figure here. It is an awful 
thing to get a glimpse, as one some- 
times does, when the time is past, of 
some little, little wheel which works 
the whole mighty machinery of Fare, 
and see how our destinies turn on a 
minute’s delay or advance, or on the 
turning of a street, or on somebody else 
turning ofa street, or of somebody else’s 
doing of something else in Downing 
Street or in Timbuctoo, now ora thou- 
sand years ago: thus, for instance, if 
Miss Poots, in the year 1695, had never 
been the lovely inmate of a spiel-haus, 
at Amsterdam, Mr. Van Silverkoop 
would never have seen her; if the day 
had not been extraordinarily hot, the 
worthy merchant would never have 
gone thither ; ifhe had not been fond 
of Rhenish wine and sugar, he never 
would have called for any such de- 
licacies ; if he had not called for them, 
Miss Ottilia Poots would never have 
brought them, and partaken of them ; 
if he had not been rich, she would cer- 
tainly have rejected all the advances 
made to her by Silverkoop; if he had 
not been so fond of Rhenish and sugar, 
he never would have died; and Mrs. 
Silverkoop would have been neither 
rich, nor a widow, nor a wife to Count 
von Galgenstein ; nay, nor would this 
history have ever been written; for if 
Count Galgenstein had not married the 
rich widow, Mrs. Catherine would 
never have * # * % 
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Oh, my dear Madam! you thought 
we were going to tell you. Pooh! 
nonsense,—no such thing ; not for two 
or three and forty or fifty numbers, or 
so. We know when we have got a 
good thing as well as our neighbours ; 
and Oxiver Yorke says this tale is to 
continue until the year 44, when, per- 
haps, you may know what Mrs, Cathe- 
rine never would have done. 

The reader will remember, in the 
second part of these Memoirs, the an- 
nouncement that Mrs. Catherine had 
given to the world a child, who might 
bear, if he chose, the arms of Gal- 
genstein, with the further adornment of 
a bar-sinister. This child had been 
put out to nurse at the time of its 
mother’s elopement with the count; 
and as that nobleman was in funds at 
the time (having had that success at 
play which we duly chronicled), he 
paid a sum of no less than twenty 
guineas, which was to be the yearly 
reward of the nurse into whose charge 
the boy was put. The woman grew 
fond of the brat; and when, after the 
first year, she had no further news or 
remittances from father or mother, she 
determined for a while, at least, to 
maintain the infant at her own expense; 
for, when rebuked by her neighbours 
on this score, she stoutly swore that no 
parents could ever desert their children, 
and that some day or other she should 
not fail to be rewarded for her trouble 
with this one. 

Under this strange mental hallucina- 
tion poor Goody Billings, who had five 
children and a husband of her own, 
continued to give food and shelter to 
little Tom for a period of no less than 
seven years; and though it must be 
acknowledged that the young gentle- 
man did not in the slightest degree 
merit the kindnesses shewn to him, 
Goody Billings, who was of a very 
soft and pitiable disposition, continued 
to bestow them upon him, because, she 
said, he was lonely and unprotected, 
and deserved them more than other 
children who had fathers and mothers 
to look after them. If, then, any dif- 
ference was made between Tom’s treat- 
ment and that of her own brood, it was 
considerably in favour of the former, to 
whom the largest proportions of treacle 
were allotted for his bread, and the 
handsomest supplies of hasty pudding. 
Besides, to do Mrs. Billings justice, 
there was a party against him, and that 
consisted not only of her husband and 
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her five children, but of every single 
person in the neighbourhood who had 
an opportunity of seeing and becoming 
acquainted with Master Tom. 

A celebrated philosopher, I think 
Miss Edgeworth, has broached the 
consolatory doctrine, that in intellect 
and disposition all human beings are 
entirely equal, and that circumstance 
and education are the causes of the 
distinctions and divisions which after- 
wards unhappily take place among 
them. Not to argue this question, 
which places Jack Howard and Jack 
Thurtell on an exact level,— which 
would have us to believe that Lord Mel- 
bourne is by natural gifts and excel- 
lences a man as honest, brave, and far- 
sighted as the Duke of Wellington,— 
which would make out that Lord 
Lyndhurst is, in point of principle, 
eloquence, and political honesty, no 
better than Mr. O’Connell,—not, I 
say, arguing this doctrine, let us simply 
state that Master Thomas Billings (for, 
having no other, he took the name of 
the worthy people who adopted him) 
was in his long coats fearfully passion- 
ate, screaming and roaring perpetually, 
and shewing all the ill that he could 
shew. At the age of two, when his 
strength enabled him to toddle abroad, 
his favourite resort was the coal-hole, 
or the dungheap : his roarings had not 
diminished in the least, and he had 
added to his former virtues two new 
ones,—a love of fighting and stealing, 
both which amiable qualities he had 
many opportunities of exercising every 
day. He fought his little adoptive 
brothers and sisters; he kicked and 
cuffed his father and mother ; he fought 
the cat, stamped upon the kittens, was 
worsted in a severe battle with the hen 
in the back-yard ; but, in revenge, 
nearly beat a little sucking-pig to 
death, whom he caught alone, and 
rambling near his favourite haunt, the 
dunghill. As for stealing, he stole the 
eggs, which he perforated and emptied ; 
the butter, which he ate with or with- 
out bread, as he could find it; the 
sugar, Which he cunningly secreted in 
the leaves of a Baker's Chronicle, that 
nobody in the establishment could read ; 
and thus from the pages of history he 
used to suck in all he knew—thieving 
and lying namely, in which for his 
years he made wonderful progress. If 
any followers of Miss Edgeworth and 
the philosophers are inclined to disbe- 
lieye this statement, or to set it down 
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as overcharged and distorted, let them 
be assured that just this very picture 
was, of all pictures in the world, taken 
from nature. I, Ikey Solomons, once 
had a dear little brother who could 
steal before he could walk (and this not 
from encouragement,—for, if you know 
the world, you must know that in 
families of our profession the point of 
honour is sacred at home,—but from 
pure nature)—who could steal, I say, 
before he could walk, and lie before he 
could speak ; and who, at four and a 
half years of age, having attacked my 
sister Rebecca on some question of 
lollypops, and smitten her on the elbow 
with a fire-shovel, apologised to us, by 
saying, simply, “ her, I wish it 
had been her head!” Dear, déar 
Aminadab! I think of you, and laugh 
these philosophers to scorn. Nature 
made you for that career which you 
fulfilled ; you were from your birth to 
your dying a scoundrel; you couldn't 
have been any thing else, liowever your 
lot was_cast; and blessed it was that 
you were born among the prigs,— for 
had you been of any other profession, 
alas! alas! what ills might you have 
done. As I have heard the author of 
Richelieu, Natural Odes, Siamese 
Twins, &c., say, “ Poeta nascitur non 
fit,” which means, that though he had 
tried ever so much to be a poet, it was 
all moonshine; in the like manner I 
say, “ Roagus nascitur non fit.” We 
have it from nature, and so a fig for 
Miss Edgeworth. 

In this manner, then, while his 
father, blessed with a wealthy wife, was 
leading, in a fine house, the life ofa 
galley-slave ; while his mother, married 
to Mr. Hayes, and made an honest 
woman of, as the saying is, was passing 
her time respectably in Warwicksbire, 
Mr. Thomas Billings was inhabiting 
the same county, not cared for by either 
of them, but ordained by Fate to join 
them one day, and have a mighty in- 
fluence upon the fortunes of both. 
For, as it has often happened to the 
traveller in the York or the Exeter 
coach to fall snugly asleep in his 
corner, and on awaking suddenly to 
find himself sixty or seventy miles 
from the place where Somnus first 
visited him ; as, we say, although you 
sit still, Time, poor wretch, keeps per- 
petually running on, and so must run 
day and night, with never a pause ora 
halt of five minutes to get a drink, 
until his dying day, let the reader 
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imagine that, since he left Mrs. Hayes, 
and all the other worthy personages of 
this history, in the July number of this 
Magazine, seven years have sped away 
in the interval ; during which, all our 
heroes and heroines have been accom- 
plishing their destinies. 

Seven years of country carpentering, 
or other trading, on the part of a hus- 
band, of ceaseless scolding, violence, 
and discontent, on the part of a wife, 
ure not pleasant to describe, so we 
shall omit altogether any account of 
the early married life of Mr. and Mrs. 
John Hayes. The Newgate Calendar 
(to which excellent compilation we 
and the other popular novelists of the 
day can never be sufficiently grateful) 
states that Ilayes left his house three 
or four times during this period, and, 
urged by the restless humours of his 
wife, tried several professions ; return- 
ing, however, as he grew weary of each, 
to his wife and his paternal home. 
After a certain time his parents died, 
and by their demise he succeeded to a 
small property, and the carpentering 
business, which he for some time fol- 
lowed. 

What, then, in the meanwhile, had 
become of Captain Wood, or Brock, 
and Ensign Macshane? the only per- 
sons now to be accounted for in our 
catalogue. For about six months after 
their capture and release of Mr. Hayes, 
those noble gentlemen had followed, 
with much prudence and success, that 
trade which the celebrated and polite 
Duval, the ingenious Sheppard, the 
dauntless Turpin, and, indeed, many 
other heroes of our most popular novels, 
had pursued, or were pursuing, in their 
time. And so considerable were said 
to be Captain Wood's gains, that re- 
ports were abroad of his having some- 
where a buried treasure ; to which he 
might have added more, had not Fate 
suddenly cut short his career as a prig. 
Ile and the ensign were—shame to say 
—transported for stealing three pewter 
pots off a railing at Exeter; and not 
being known in the town, which they 
had only reached that morning, they 
were detained by no further charges, 
but simply condemned on this one. 
For this misdemeanour, her majesty’s 
government vindictively sent them for 
seven years beyond the sea; and, as 
the fashion then was, sold the use of 
their bodies to Virginian planters dur- 
ing that space of time. It is thus, alas! 
that the strong are always used to deal 
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with the weak; and many an honest 
fellow has been led to rue his unfor- 
tunate difference with the law. 

Thus, then, we have settled all scores. 
The count is in Holland with his wife ; 
Mrs. Cat, in Warwickshire, along with 
her excellent husband ; Master Thomas 
Billings, with his adoptive parents, in 
the same county ; and the two military 
gentlemen watching the progress and 
cultivation of the tobacco and cotton 
plant in the New World. All these 
things having passed between the acts, 
dingaring-a-dingaring-a-dingledingle- 
ding, the drop draws up, and the next 
act begins. By the way, the play ends 
with a drop; but that is neither here 
nor there. 

# * % * es 


[Here, as in a theatre, the or. 
chestra is supposed to play 
something melodious. The 
people get up, shake them- 
selves, yawn, and settle down 
in their seats again. ‘“ Porter, 
ale, ginger-beer, cider,”’ comes 
round, squeezing through the 
legs of the gentlemen in the 
pit. Nobody takes any thing, as 
usual; and, lo! the curtain rises 
again. “’Sh, ’shsh, shshshhh ! 
Hats off!” says every body.] 


x * a * K 


Mrs. Hayes had now been for six 
years the adored wife of Mr. Hayes, 
and no offspring had arisen to bless 
their loves and perpetuate their name. 
She had obtained a complete mastery 
over her lord and master ; and having 
had, as far as was in that gentleman’s 
power, every single wish gratified that 
she could demand, in the way of dress, 
treats to Coventry and Birmingham, 
drink, and what not—for, though a 
hard man, John Hayes had learned to 
spend his money pretty freely on him- 
self and her—having had all her wishes 
gratified, it was natural that she should 
begin to find out some more ; and the 
next whim she hit upon was to be re- 
stored to her child. It may be as well 
to state, that she had never informed 
her husband of the existence of that 
phenomenon, although he was aware 
of his wife’s former connexion with the 
count,—Mrs. Hayes, in their matri- 
monial quarrels, invariably taunting 
him with accounts of her former splen- 
dour and happiness, and with his own 
meanness of taste in condescending to 
take up with his excellency’s leavings. 

She determined, then (but as yet 
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had not ‘confided her determination to 
her husband), she would have her boy, 
although in her seven years’ residence 
within twenty miles of him she had 
never once thought of seeing him ; 
and the kind reader knows that when 
his excellent lady determines on a 
thing—a shawl, or an opera-box, or 
a new carriage, or twenty-four singing 
lessons from Tamburini, or a night at 
the Eagle Tavern, City Road, or a ride 
in a buss to Richmond, and tea and 
brandy-and-water at Rose Cottage Ho- 
tel—the reader, high or low, knows 
that when Mrs. Reader desires a thing, 
have it she will; you may just as well 
talk of avoiding her as of avoiding gout, 
biles, or gray hairs—and that you know 
is impossible. I, for my part, have 
had all three—ay, and a wife too. 
But away with egotism and talk of 
one’s own sorrows: my Lord Byron, 
and my friend the member for Lincoln, 
have drained such subjects dry. 

I say that when a woman is resolved 
on a thing, happen it will—if husbands 
refuse, Fate will interfere (Flectere si 
nequeo,&c.; but quotations are odious). 
And some hidden power was working 
in the case of Mrs. Hayes, and, for its 
own awful purposes, lending her its aid. 

Who has not felt how he works, 
the dreadful, conquering Spirit of Ill? 
Who cannot see, in the circle of his 
own society, the fated and foredoomed 
to wo and evil? Some call the doc- 
trine of destiny a dark creed ; but, for 
me, I would fain try and think it a 
consolatory one. It is better, with all 
one’s sins upon one’s head, to deem 
oneself in the hands of fate, than to 
think, with our fierce passions and 
weak repentances, with our resolves 
so loud, so vain, so ludicrously, despi- 
cably weak and frail, with our dim, 
wavering, wretched conceits about vir- 
tue, and our irresistible propensity to 
wrong, that we are the workers of our 
future sorrow or happiness. If we de- 
pend on our strength, what is it against 
mighty circumstance? If we look to 
ourselves, what hope have we? Look 
back at the whole of your life, and see 
how Fate has mastered you and it. 
Think of your disappointments and 
your successes. Has your striving in- 
fluenced one or the other? A fit of 
indigestion puts itself between you and 
honours and reputation ; an apple plops 
on your nose, and makes you a world’s 
wonder and glory; a fit of poverty 
makes a rascal of you, who were, and 
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are still, an honest man ; clubs, trumps, 
or six lucky mains at dice, make an 
honest man for life of you, who ever 
were, will be, and are a rascal. Who 
sends the illness? who causes the apple 
to fall? who deprives you of your 
worldly goods? or who shuffles the 
cards, and brings trumps, honour, vir- 
tue, and prosperity back again? You 
call it chance ; ay, and so it is chance, 
that when the floor gives way, and the 
rope stretches tight, the poor wretch 
before St. Sepulchre’s clock dies. Only 
with us, clear-sighted mortals as we are, 
we can’t see the rope by which we hang, 
and know not when or how the drop 
may fall. 

But, vevenons d nos moutons, let us 
return to that sweet lamb, Master Tho- 
mas, and the milk-white ewe, Mrs. Cat. 
Seven years had passed away, and she 
begun to think that she should very 
much like to see her child ouce more. 
It was written that she should; and 
you shall hear how, soon after, without 
any great exertions of hers, back he 
came to her. 

In the month of July, in the year 
1715, there came down a road, about 
ten miles from the city of Worcester, 
two gentlemen, not mounted, Templar- 
like, upon one horse, but having a 
horse between them—a sorry bay, 
with a sorry saddle, and a large pack 
behind it; on which each by turn took 
a ride. Of the two, one was a man of 
excessive stature, with red hair, a very 
prominent nose, and a faded military 
dress; while the other, an old weather- 
beaten, sober-looking personage, wore 
the costume of a civilian—both man 
and dress appearing to have reached 
the autumnal, or seedy state. How- 
ever, the pair seemed, in spite of their 
apparent poverty, to be passably merry. 
The old gentleman rode the horse ; and 
had, in the course of their journey, 
ridden him two miles at least in every 
three. The tall one walked with im- 
mense strides by his side ; and seemed, 
indeed, as if he could have quickly out- 
stripped the four-footed animal, had he 
chosen to exert his speed, or had not 
affection for his comrade retained him 
at his stirrup. 

A short time previously the horse 
had cast a shoe; and this the tall man 
on foot had gathered up, and was hold- 
ing in his hand, it having been voted 
that the first blacksmith to whose shop 
they should come should be called 
upon to fit it again upon the bay horse. 
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“ Do you remimber this counthry, 
meejor?”’ said the tall man, who was 
looking about him very much pleased, 
and sucking a flower. ‘I think thim 
green corn-fields is prettier-looking at 
than the d— tobacky out yondther, 
and bad luck to it!” 

“T recollect the place right well, 
and some queer pranks we played 
here seven years agone,” responded 
the gentleman addressed as major. 
“You remember that man and his 
wife, whom we took in pawn at the 
Three Crows ?” 

“* And the landlady only hung last 
Michaelmas?” said the tall man, paren- 
thetically. 

“Hang the landlady !—we’ve got 
all we ever would out of her, you know. 
But about the man and woman. You 
went after the chap’s mother, and , like 
a jackass, as you are, let bim loose. 
Well, the woman was that Catherine 
that you've often heard me talk about. 
I like the wench, — her, for I almost 
brought her up; and she was for a 
year or two along with that scoundrel 
Galgenstein, who has been the cause 
of my ruin.” 

«The inferrrnal blackguard and ruf- 
fian !” said the tall man, who, with his 
companion, has no doubt been recog- 
nised by the reader. 

“ Well, this Catherine had a child 
by Galgenstein ; and somewhere here 
hard by the woman lived to whom we 
carried the brat to nurse. She was the 
wife of a blacksmith, one Billings: it 
won’t be out of the way to get our 
horse shod at his house, if he is alive 
still, and we may learn something 
about the little beast. I should be 
glad to see the mother well enough.” 

** Do I remimber her?” said the 
ensign; do I remimber whisky ? 
Sure I do, and the snivelling sneak 
her husband, and the stout old lady 
her mother-in-law, and the dirty one- 
eyed ruffian who sold me the parson’s 
hat, that had so nearly brought me into 
trouble. O but it was a rare rise we 
got out of them chaps, and the old 
landlady that’s hanged too!” And here 
both Ensign Macshane and Major 
Brock, or Wood, grinned, and shewed 
much satisfaction. 

It will be necessary to explain the 
reason of it. We gave the British 
public to understand, that the landlady 
of the Three Rooks, at Worcester, was 
a notorious fence, or banker of thieves ; 
that is,a purchaser of their merchandise. 
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In her hands Mr. Brock and his com- 
panion had left property to the amount 
of sixty or seventy pounds, which was 
secreted in a cunning recess in a cham- 
ber of the Three Rooks, known only to 
the landlady and the gentlemen who 
banked with her; and in this place, 
Mr. Cyclop, the one-eyed man who 
had joined in the Hayes adventure, 
his comrade, and one or two of the 
topping prigs of the county, were free. 
Mr. Cyclop had been shot dead in a 
night attack near Bath; the landlady 
had been suddenly hanged, as an ac- 
complice in another case of robbery ; 
and when, on their return from Vir- 
ginia, our two heroes, whose hopes of 
livelihood depended upon it, had bent 
their steps towards Worcester, they 
were not a little frightened to hear of 
the cruel fate of the hostess and many 
of the amiable frequenters of the Three 
Rooks. All the goodly company were 
separated ; the house was no longer an 
inn. Was the money gonetoo? At 
least it was worth while to look, which 
Messrs. Brock and Macshane deter- 
mined to do. 

The house being now a private one, 
Mr. Brock, with a genius that was 
above his station, visited its owner, 
with a huge portfolio under his arm 
and, in the character of a painter, 
requested permission to take a parti- 
cular sketch from a particular window. 
The ensign followed with the artist’s 
materials (consisting simply ofa screw- 
driver and a crow-bar) ; and it is hardly 
necessary to say that, when admission 
was granted to them, they opened the 
well-known door, and to their inex- 
pressible satisfaction discovered, not 
their own peculiar savings exactly, 
for these had been appropriated in- 
stantly on hearing of their transporta- 
tion, but stores of money and goods 
to the amount of near three hundred 
pounds ; to which Mr. Macshane said 
they had as just and honourable right 
as any body else. And so they had as 
just a right as any body —except the 
original owners ; but who was to dis- 
cover them ? 

With this booty they set out on their 
journey—any where, for they knew not 
whither; and it so chanced that when 
their horse’s shoe came off, they were 
within a few furlongs of the cottage of 
Mr. Billings, the blacksmith. As they 
came near, they were saluted by tre- 
mendous roars issuing from the smithy. 
A small boy was held across the bel- 
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lows, two or three children of smaller 
and larger growth were holding him 
down, and many others of the village 
were gazing in at the window, while a 
man, half-naked, was lashing the little 
boy with a whip, and occasioning the 
cries heard by the travellers. As the 
horse drew up, the operator looked at 
the new-comers for a moment, and then 
proceeded incontinently with his work, 
belabouring the child more fiercely 
than ever. 

When he had done, he turned round 
to the new-comers and asked, how he 
could serve them? whereupon Mr. 
Wood (for such was the name he 
adopted, and by such we shall call him 
to the end) wittily remarked that how- 
ever he might wish to serve them, he 
seemed mightily inclined to serve that 
young gentleman first. 

“ It’s no joking matter,” said the 
blacksmith ; “ if I don’t serve him so 
now, he’ll be worse off in his old age. 
He’ll come to the gallows, as sure as 
his name is Bill. Never mind what 
his name is,” and so saying, or soi 
disant, as Bulwer says, he gave the 
urchin another cut, which elicited, of 
course, another scream. 

* Oh! his name is Bill?” said Cap- 
tain Wood. 

“His name’s not Bill!” said the 
blacksmith, sulkily. * He’s no name, 
and no heart, neither. My wife took 
the brat in, seven years ago, from a 
beggarly French chap to nurse, and 
she kept him, for she was a good soul 
(here his eyes began to wink), and she’s 
—she’s gone now (here he began fairly 
to blubber); and, d— him, out of love 
for her, 1 kept him too, and the 
scoundrel is a liar and a thief; and 
this blessed day, merely to vex me and 
my boys here, he spoke ill of her, he 
did, and 1’ll—cut—his—( ) life— 
out— I — will!” and with each word 
honest Mulciber applied a whack on 
the body of little Tom Billings, who, 
by shrill shrieks, and oaths in treble, 
acknowledged the receipt of the blows. 

“Come, come,” said Mr. Wood, 
“set the boy down, and the bellows 
a-going ; my horse wants shoeing, 
and the poor lad has had strapping 
enough.” 

The blacksmith obeyed, and cast 
poor Master Thomas loose; as he 
staggered away and looked back at his 
tormentor, his countenance assumed an 
expression, which made Mr. Wood 
say, grasping hold of Macshane’s arm, 


, 
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“ It’s the boy, it’s the boy! when his 
mother gave Galgenstein the laudanum, 
she had the self-same look with her!” 

“ Had she really now?” said Mr. 
Macshane; “ and pree, meejor, who 
was his mother?” 

“ Mrs. Cat, you fool!” answered 
Wood. 

“Then, upon my secred word of 
honour, she’s a mighty fine kitten any 
how, my dear, aha !” 

“ They don’t drown such kittens,” 
said Mr. Wood, archly ; and Macshane, 
taking the- allusion, clapped -his finger 
to his nose in token of perfect appro- 
bation of his commander’s sentiment. 

While the blacksmith was shoeing 
the horse, Mr. Wood asked him many 
questions concerning the lad whom he 
had been just chastising, and suc- 
ceeded, beyond a doubt, in establishing 
his identity with the child whom Ca- 
therine Hall had brought into the 
world seven years since. Billings told 
him of all the virtues of his wife, and 
the manifold crimes of the lad; how 
he stole, and fought, and lied, and 
swore; and though the youngest under 
his roof, exercised the most baneful 
influence over all the rest of his family, 
He was determined at last, he said, to 
put him to the parish, for he did not 
dare to keep him. 

“ He’s a fine whelp, and would 
fetch ten pieces in Virginny,” sighed 
the ensign. 

“ Crimp, of Bristol, would give five 
for him,” said Mr. Wood, ruminating. 

“ Why not take him?” said the en- 
sign. 

“ Faith, why not?” said Mr. Wood. 
“ His keep, meanwhile, will not be 
sixpence a-day.” Then turning round 
to the carpenter, “* Mr. Billings,” said 
he, “ you will be surprised, perhaps, 
to hear that I know every thing re- 
garding that poor lad’s history. His 
mother was an unfortunate lady of high 
family, now no more; his father a 
German nobleman, Count de Galgen- 

stein by name.” 

‘©The very man!” said Billings; 
“a young, fair-haired man, who came 
here with the child, and a dragoon 
serjeant.” 

** Count de Galgenstein by name, 
who, on the point of death, recom- 
mended the infant to me.” 

“ And did he pay you seven years’ 
boarding ?” said Mr. Billings, who was 
quite alive at the very idea. 

* Alas, sir, not a jot! he died, sir, 
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six hundred pounds in my debt, did n’t 
he, ensign ?” 

“Six hundred, upon my _ secred 
honour! I remember when he got into 
the house along with the poli——” 

“ Psha! what matters it?” here 
broke out Mr. Wood, looking fiercely 
at the ensign. ‘ Six hundred pounds 
he owes me, how was he to pay you ? 
But he told me to take charge of this 
boy, if I found him; and found him I 
have, and will take charge of him, if 
you will hand him over.” 

“ Send our Tom!” cried Billings ; 
and when that youth appeared, scowl- 
ing, and yet trembling, and prepared, 
as it seemed, for another castigation, 
his father, to his surprise, asked him if 
he was willing to go along with those 
gentlemen, or whether he would be a 
good lad and stay with him. 

Mr. Tom replied immediately, “ I 
won't be a good lad, and I’d rather go 
to , than stay with you !” 

“ Will you leave your brothers and 
sisters?” said Billings, looking very 
dismal. 

“Hang my brothers and sisters—I 
hate ’em; and, besides, [ haven’t got 
any !” 

“ But you had a good mother, had n’t 
you, Tom?” 

Tom paused for a moment. 

* Mother’s gone,” said he, “ and 
you flog me, and 1’ll go with these 
men, 

* Well, then, go thy ways,” said 
Billings, starting up in a passion ; “ go 
thy ways for a graceless reprobate ; 
and if this gentleman will take you, he 
may so.” 

After some further parly, the con- 
versation ended, and the next morning 
Mr. Wood’s party consisted of three, 
a little boy being mounted upon the 
bay horse in addition to the ensign or 
himself, and the whole company went 
journeying towards Bristol. 

We have said that Mrs. Hayes had, 
on a sudden, taken a fit of maternal 
affection, and was bent upon being re- 
stored to-her child; and that benign 
destiny, which watched over the life of 
this lucky lady, instantly set about 
gratifying her wish ; and, without cost 
to herself of coach-hire or saddle-horse, 
sent the young gentleman very quickly 
to her arms. The village in which the 
Ilayes’s dwelt was but a very few miles 
out of the road from Bristol, whither, 
on the benevolent mission above hinted 
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at, our party of worthies were bound; 
and coming, towards the afternoon, in 
sight of the house of that very Justice 
Ballance who had been so nearly the 
ruin of Ensign Macshane, that officer 
narrated, for the hundredth time, and 
with much glee, the citeumstances 
which had then befallen him, and the 
manner in which Mrs. Hayes, the elder, 
had come forward to his rescue. 

“‘ Suppose we go and see the old 
girl?” suggested Mr. Wood ; “no harm 
can come to us now.” And his com- 
rade always assenting, they wound their 
way towards, and reached it as the 
evening came on. In the public-house 
where they rested, Wood made in- 
quiries concerning the Hayes’s family, 
was informed of the death of the old 
couple, of the establishment of John 
Hayes and his wife in their place, and 
of the kind of life that these latter led 
together. When all these points had 
been imparted to him, he ruminated 
much ; an expression of snblime triumph 
and exultation at length lighted up his 
features. “ I think, Tim,” said he at 
last, “ that we can make more than five 
pieces of that boy.” 

“Oh, in coorse!” said Timothy 
Macshane, Esq., who always agreed 
with his “ meejor.” 

“ In coorse, you fool! and how? Ill 
tell you how. This Hayes is well to 
do in the world, and e 

“ And we’ll nab him again, ha, ha!” 
roared out Macshane. “ By my 
secred honour, meejor, there never was 
a gineral like you at a strathyjam !” 

“ Peace, you bellowing donkey, and 
don’t wake the child. The man is 
well to do, his wife rules him, and 
they have no children. Now, either 
she will be very glad to have the boy 
back again, and pay for the finding of 
him ; or else she has said nothing about 
him, and will pay us for being silent 
too; or, at any rate, Hayes himself 
will be ashamed at finding his wife 
the mother of a child a year older than 
his marriage, and will pay for the keep- 
ing of the brat away. ‘There’s profit, 
my dear, in any one of the cases, or 
my name’s not Peter Brock.” 

When the ensign understood this 
wondrous argument, he would fain 
have fallen on his knees and worshipped 
his friend and guide. They began 
operations almost immediately, by an 
attack on Mrs. Hayes. On hearing, 
as she did in private interview with 
the ex-corporal the next morning, that 
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her son was found, she was agitated by 
both of the passions which Wood at- 
tributed to her. She longed to have 
the boy back, and would give any 
reasonable sum to see him; and she 
dreaded exposure, and would pay 
equally to avoid that. How could she 
gain the one point, and escape the 
other ? 

Mrs. Hayes hit upon an expedient 
which, I am given to understand, is 
not uncommon nowadays. She sud- 
denly discovered that she had a dear 
brother, who had been obliged to fly 
the country in consequence of having 
joined the Pretender, and had died in 
France, leaving behind him an only 
son. This boy her brother had, with 
his last breath, recommended to her 
protection, and had confided him to 
the charge of a brother-officer who was 
now in the country, and would speedily 
make his appearance ; and, to put the 
story beyond a doubt, Mr. Wood wrote 
the letter from her brother stating all 
these particulars, and Ensign Macshane 
received full instructions how to per- 
form the part of the brother-officer. 
What consideration Mr. Wood received 
for his services, we cannot say ; only it 
is well known that Mr. Hayes caused 
to be committed to gaol a young ap- 
prentice in his service, charged with 
having broken open a cupboard in 
which Mr. Hayes had forty guineas in 
gold and silver, and to which none but 
he and his wife had access. 

Having made these arrangements, the 
corporal and his little party decamped 
to a short distance, and Mrs. Catherine 
was left to prepare her husband for a 
speedy addition to his family, in the 
shape of this darling nephew. John 
Ilayes received the news with any 
thing but pleasure. He had never 
heard of any brother of Catherine's ; 
she had been bred at the workhouse, 
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and nobody ever hinted that she had 
relatives: but it is easy for a lady of 
moderate genius to invent circum- 
stances; and with lies, tears, threats, 
coaxings, oaths, and other blandish- 
ments, she compelled him to submit. 

Two days afterwards, as Mr. Hayes 
was working in his shop and his lady 
seated beside him, the trampling of a 
horse was heard in his court-yard, and 
a gentleman, of huge stature, descended 
from it, and strode into the shop. His 
figure was wrapped in a large cloak, 
but Mr. Hayes could not help fancying 
that he had somewhere seen his face 
before. 

‘“‘ This, I preshoom,” said the gentle- 
man, “ is Misther Hayes, that I have 
come so many miles to see, and this is 
his amiable lady? I was the most in- 
timate frind, madam, of your laminted 
brother, who died in King Lewis’s 
service, and whose last touching letthers 
I despatched to you two days ago. I 
have with me a further precious token 
of my dear friend, Captain Hall— it is 
here.” 

And so saying, the military gentle- 
man, with one arm, removed his cloak, 
and stretching forward the other into 
Hayes’s face almost, stretched likewise 
forward a little boy, grinning and 
sprawling in the air, and prevented 
only from falling to the ground by the 
hold which the ensign kept of the 
waistband of his little coat and 
breeches. 

“ Isn’t he a pretty boy?” said Mrs. 
Hayes, sidling up to her husband ten- 
derly, and pressing one of Mr. Hayes’s 
hands. 

* * * 

About the lad’s beauty it is needless 
to say what the carpenter thought ; 
but that night, and for many, many 
nights after, the lad stayed at Mr. 
Hayes’s. 
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SYDNEY SMITH, JOHN STYLES, AND GRANTLEY BERKELEY. 


Turrty years ago, Sydney Smith 
thought proper, in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, to attack Methodism and Mis- 
sions, and he was replied to by Mr. 
John Styles. This reply drew forth a 
retort from the reverend reviewer, 
which he has republished in his col- 
lected works,* vol.i. pp.185-201. It 
is as witty as Smith’s articles usually 
were in those days; and succeeded in 
demolishing, for a while, the “ sacred 
and silly gentleman,”’ who exposed him- 
self to the caustic pen of the droll di- 
vine. A specimen of the manner in 
which Styles was dealt with may di- 
vert our readers :— 


“* We are a good deal amused, indeed, 
with the extreme disrelish which Mr. 
John Styles exhibits to the humour and 
pleasantry with which he admits the Me- 
thodists to have been attacked ; but Mr. 
John Styles should remember, that it is 
not the practice with destroyers of ver- 
min to allow the little victims a veto upon 
the weapons used against them. If this 
were otherwise, we should have one set 
of vermin banishing small-tooth combs ; 
another protesting against mouse-traps ; 
a third prohibiting the finger and thumb ; 
a fourth exclaiming against the intoler- 
able infamy of using soap and water. It 
is impossible, however, to listen to such 
pleas. ‘They must all be caught, killed, 
and cracked, in the manner, and by the 
instruments which are found most effica- 
cious to their destruction; and the more 
they cry out, the greater plainly is the 
skill used against them. We are con- 
vinced a little laughter will do them more 
harm than all the arguments in the world. 
Such men as the author before us cannot 
understand when they are outargued ; but 
he has given us a specimen, from his 
irritability, that he fully comprehends 
when he has become the object of univer- 
sal contempt and derision. We agree 
with him, that ridicule is not exactly the 
weapon to be used in matters of religion ; 
but the use of it is excusable when there 
is no other which can make fools tremble. 
Besides, he should remember the parti- 
cular sort of ridicule we have used, which 
is nothing more than accurate quotation 
from the Methodists themselves. It is 
true, that this is the most severe and cut- 
ting ridicule to which we could have had 
recourse ; but whose fault is that ? 

** Nothing can be more disingenuous 


than the attacks Mr. Styles has made 
upon us for our use of Scripture lan- 
guage. Light and grace are certainly 
terms of Scripture. It is not to the 
words themselves that any ridicule can 
ever attach. It is from the preposterous 
application of those words, in the mouths 
of the most arrogant and ignorant of hu- 
man beings ; — it is from their use in the 
most trivial, low, and familiar scenes of 
life ;—it is from the illiterate and ungram- 
matical prelacy of Mr. John Styles, that 
any tinge of ridicule ever is or ever can 
be imparted to the sacred language of 
Scripture. 

“ We admit also, with this gentleman, 
that it would certainly evince the most 
vulgar and contracted heart to ridicule 
any religious opinions, methodistical or 
otherwise, because they were the opinions 
of the poor, and were conveyed in the 
language of the poor. But are we to re- 
spect the poor, when they wish to step 
out of their province, and become the 
teachers of the land ?—when men, whose 
proper ‘ talk is of bullocks, pretend to 
have wisdom and understanding,’ is it 
not lawful to tell them they have none? 
An ironmonger is a very respectable man, 
so long as he is merely an ironmonger,— 
an admirable man if he isa religious iron- 
monger ; buta great blockhead, if he sets 
up fora bishop or a dean, and lectures 
upon oa It is not the poor we 
have attacked,..but the writing poor, the 
publishing poor,—the limited arrogance 
which mistakes its own trumpery sect for 
the world: nor have we attacked them 
for want of talent, but for want of modes- 
ty, want of sense, and want of true ra- 
tional religion, —for every fault which 
Mr. John Styles defends and exem- 
plifies.” 

Again :— 

“It is not true, as this bad writer is 
perpetually saying, that the world hates 
piety. That modest and unobtrusive 
piety, which fills the heart with all hu- 
man charities, and makes a man gentle to 
others, and severe to himself, is an object 
of universal love and veneration. But 
mankind hate the lust of power, when it 
is veiled under the garb of piety ;—they 
hate canting and hypocrisy ;—they hate 
advertisers and quacks in piety ; —they 
do not choose to be insulted ;—they love 
to tear folly and imprudence from that 
altar, which should only be a sanctuary 
for the wretched and the good. 


* The Works of the Rev. Sydney Smith, in 3vols. London: Longman, and Co., 


1839. 8vo, pp. 1256, 
notice, 


Perhaps we may give these volumes hereafter a separate 
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“Having concluded his defence of 
Methodism, this fanatical writer opens 
upon us his Missionary battery, firing 
away with the most incessant fury, and 
calling names, all the time, as loud as 
lungs accustomed to the eloquence of the 
tub usually vociferate. In speaking of 
the cruelties which their religion entails 
upon the Hindoos, Mr. Styles is pecu- 
liarly severe upon us for not being more 
shocked at their piercing their limbs with 
kimes, This is rather an unfair mode of 
alarming his readers with the idea of 
some unknown instrument. He repre- 
sents himself as having paid considerable 
attention to the manners and customs of 
the Hindoos ; and, therefore, the pecu- 
liar stress he lays upon this instrument 
is naturally calculated to produce, in the 
minds of the humane, a great degree of 
mysterious terror, A drawing of the 
kime was imperiously called for ; and the 
want of it is a subtle evasion, for which 
Mr, Styles is fairly accountable. As he 
has been silent on this subject, it is for 
us to explain the plan and nature of this 
terrible and unknown piece of mechanism, 
A kime, then, is neither more nor less 
than a false print in the Edinburgh Re. 
view for a knife ; and from this blunder 
of the printer has Mr. Styles manufac- 
tured this Dadalean instrument of tor- 
ture, called a kime! We were at first 
nearly persuaded by his arguments 
against kimes ; — we grew frightened ; — 
we stated to ourselves the horror of not 
sending missionaries to a nation which 
used kimes ; — we were struck with the 
nice and accurate information of the Ta- 
bernacle upon this important subject :— 
but we looked in the errata, and found 
Mr. Styles to be always Mr. Styles,—al- 
ways cut off from every hope of mercy, 
and remaining for ever himself.” 


After amusing himself some time 
longer with this comical mistake, Smith 
concludes his article by stating, that 
Mr. Styles had destroyed himself with 
a kime. 

In this, however, the wit was mis- 
taken. Mr. Styles is still, in 1839, 
writing as vigorously and as busily as 
in 1809 —and he does not remain for 
ever Mr. Styles. He is now Dr, Styles ; 
the D. D.ism being granted by, the 
grace of an American manufactory of 
degrees. Being, as every body knows, 
no admirers of free trade, and anxious 
that our native workmen should have 
a preference over foreigners, we are 














happy to say, that the Americans are 
nearly put out of this branch of bu- 
siness—degrees being now made up 
as good and cheap for the supply of 
the home market, by the celebrated 
factory in Gower Street, yclept the 
London University ; as well as by the 
British College of Health in the New 
Road, where Dr. Morison, the il- 
lustrious hygeist, dispenses diplomas 
at easy rates, for doctoring all the 
people in the world, and helping a 
good many out of it, by the Union, 
which, however, is no Living, of 
turpentine-cum-gamboge. It is not 
merely in the literal appendage to his 
name that Mr. Styles has altered. 
With his transatlantic degree, he 
mounted a cisatlantic hat, and looked 
as grand as any bishop on the bench. 
Nor did he become episcopal merely 
in appearance. Though once a keen, 
though rather occult, advocate of the 
voluntary system, he conformed so 
much to the church as to use her litur- 
gy. Sailing in a dissenting bottom, 
he hoisted episcopal colours. He 
hushed the symphonies of independent 
voices, by the introduction of what the 
sterner dissenters of former days called, 
“ the kist fu’ o’ whustles, that mak sic 
acleero;” sported a splendid gown and 
cassock; and, to complete the whole, 
upraised a belfry, hanging therein a 
church-bell with as bishoplike an into- 
nation as ever fell from cathedral or 
university. All this was done to decoy 
unwary churchmen from the parish 
church to Holland Chapel; and it is 
even said that the doctor, on being asked 
why he, a stanch and sturdy Indepen- 
dent, adopted all the forms of the 
church (save ordination), replied quietly, 
“to gammon the flats,”—a classical 
expression, which he perhaps picked up 
in the course of his travels through 
Smithfield, knackers’-yard, butcher’s 
shambles, cock-pit, &c., which he was 
compelled to visit, in order to qualify 
himself for writing his Essay on the 
Animal Creation.* 

Sorry are we to have it to relate, that 
the speculation was a failure. The flat 
fishery was not successful. Pockets 
were closed as eyes were opened ; pew- 
rents became greater strangers than 
even the visits of pew-holders ; collec- 


* The Animal Creation, its claims on our humanity stated and enforced, by the 
Rey. John Styles, D.D. Dedicated to the Queen, as patroness of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, A Prize Essay. London: Ward, and Co., 6yo. 


pp. 357. 
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tions degenerated into coppers, and six- 
pences, with silver sound, were, like 
angel-visits, few and far between. The 
bell tolled a funeral dirge, the organ 
played not a voluntary but an involun- 
tary requiem, and Holland Chapel 
passed over to the Church of England 
in good faith, leaving the doctor to pass 
away any where else he listed. 

What private anecdotes were con- 
nected with his departure from the 
ominous vicinity of Brixton, we have 
not time to inquire ; butwith his aban- 
donment of the Holland Chapel, it 
would appear, that he divested himself 
for a while of the strictly clerical cha- 
racter, and took occasion to represent 
himself, in a journal of great authority, 
published on Tuesdays and Fridays, as 
a “ Lodging-house-keeper.” On inves- 
tigation, it appeared, that he resembled 
the apostles, in having neither silver 
nor gold; and yet to his oppressors, 
who were many in number, and large 
in demand, he gave as much as the 
whole world was made of—nothing. 
Struck with his meritorious career, and 
abhorring the cruelty of his enemies, 
some non-con. preachers, looking upon 
him as a martyr, have clubbed to build 
him another chapel, where, no doubt, 
he will flourish as before. In the 
meantime, not having any opportunity 
of preaching, he has turned his hand 
to book-making, and published, be- 
sides the essay we are about to no- 
tice, The Mammon of Unrighteousness, 


a Discourse suggested by the Funeral of 


N. M. Rothschild, Esq.,—which we 
have never seen, and therefore cannot 
say whether or not he designates the bu- 
ried banker, the pillar of the Exchange, 
as that “ least erected spirit that 
fell;"—The Book of the Sueadies 
tions,— which has nothing to do with 
Boyle’s Court Guide, or the Post- 
Office Directory, being an account of 
“the churches and sects of Christen- 
dom in the nineteenth century ;” — 
Pulpit Studies, or Aids to Preaching 
and Meditation ;—and The Stage, its 
Character and Influence, which has 
reached its fourth edition. 

This last work was, we believe, pub- 
lished five-and-twenty years ago, at 
which time Styles was a regular play- 
goer—on compulsion. When called 
to account for this carnal indulgence, 
he very properly answered, that he 
went to theatres to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the evils 
of the theatrical system, In like 
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manner, we take it for granted, when 
he assumed the pen to expose the enor- 
mities of bull-baiting, badger-drawing, 
cat-hunting, cock-fighting, dog-worry- 
ing, and so forth, he must have shewn 
his reverend and rubicund visage brim- 
ful of spirit and indignation, over ring, 
hole, and pit. We do not know how 
else he could have obtained the copious 
and minute mass of information which 
he has accumulated, and which has 
obtained a prize for his essay, “ pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, and with the special sanction of 
her majesty’s name,” laid as a dainty 
dish before the queen. 

It grieves us to be compelled to state 
that there are people in the world 
uncharitable enough not to scruple to 
say, that prize-essays given by socie- 
ties of the cruelty-to-animals kind are 
what the profane call “ humbug.” 
These people maintain that no se- 
crecy is kept on such occasions; that 
those who write the essays (if there 
be more than one, which is not usual) 
are perfectly well known ; that the 
prize is assigned, beforehand, to the 
great literary gun of the society, who 
generally has suggested it; that any 
body who enters the list against him 
is as shallow a flat as ever was gam- 
moned ; and that the essay predes- 
tined for the prize is either written 
smack out, and in existence beforehand, 
or else concocted from old material ly- 
ing by, vamped up sermons, articles re- 
jected by the magazines, or the refuse 
scissors-and-paste work of the common- 
place-book. We fear that an examina- 
tion of Dr. Styles’s prize essay will tend 
much to confirm these sceptical per- 
sonages in their unhappy belief, for he 
has made it up exactly after the recipe 
we have just given. 

Thirty-four essays, however, it seems, 
were presented on this occasion ; the 
three-and-thirty rejected of which must 
have been curious specimens. “ The 
adjudicators were the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Carnarvon, the Hon. and Rev. 
Baptist W. Noel, and Mr. Sergeant 
Talfourd, M.P.;” and, under the sanc- 
tion of these names, Styles makes his 
appearance before “ the candour of the 
public.” Let it not, however, be ima- 
gined that these unfortunate gentlemen 
were doomed to read the thirty-four 
essays. That would be such a cruelty 
to animals as the records of their own 
Society never presented. Lord Car- 
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narvon is on the continent, and we 
take it for granted saw not a line of 
the lot. Sergeant Talfourd surely 
has quite enough to do between pleas 
and plays, Tindal and Macready ; 
and we doubt not that he took his 
brief from Baptist Noel, a gentleman 
whose literary tastes and ecclesiastical 
sympathies would lead him to do ample 
justice to the merits of Dr. Styles. 
The prize was one hundred pounds, 
which was handed to the doctor, and 
the doctor handed over the copyright 
of the essay to the Society: in vulgar 
transactions, it would be said he sold 
his book for a hundred pounds. We 
are happy to learn from him that the 
Society has derived considerable pe- 
cuniary advantage: which delights us 
not a little, because we differ from the 
learned adjudicator, Talfourd, in think- 
ing that the bookseller who buys a 
manuscript has a right to some profit, 
as well as the author who sells it. 

And yet, on looking over it, we 

should rather have thought giving a 
hundred pounds for the copyright was 
a hazardous speculation. Styles tells 
us, that “ as on several occasions he had 
opened his mouth for the dumb” [to 
eat them at dinner-time, we presume], 
“ he was happy to employ his pen in 
their service.” Two-thirds of the essay is 
no more to their service, than a pen in 
Smithfield. The first part is something 
to the purpose, though not much ; but 
the second is a twaddling and prosy 
dissertation, to prove what the veriest 
cad to a cockpit would not dispute,— 
that religion, morality, decency, com- 
mon sense, and common feeling, forbid 
cruelty to inferior creatures, inflicted 
Sor the sake of cruelty, from the impulse 
of rage, or the caprice of tyranny. That 
is not the question —ce n'est pas la que 
git la livre. What, for instance, is the 
following extract, from some often- 
preached sermon, to the purpose ? 

“© Jt is of importance to remark, that 
the abolition of the unjust laws and in- 
human customs, which were the greatest 
barriers to the full civilisation of theancient 
world, was effected by Christian princes 
and Christian legislators. With respect 
to paternal power, the first Christian em. 
peror, in order to prevent the destruction 
of grown children by their fathers (a 
practice at that time too frequent), very 
wisely and humanely ordained that the 
public should maintain the children of 
those who were unable to provide for 
them. In the year 319, he put an ef- 
fectual stop to this horrible practice, by 
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making it a capital offence, and even 
affixing to it the punishment denounced 
against parricides. ‘lhe exposure of in- 
fants, however, still prevailed ; this he 
also restrained by an edict in the year 
331: and under the Emperors Valen- 
tinian, Valens, and Gratian, this crime 
was made a capital offence. Another 
branch of domestic tyranny, perpetual 
servitude, was greatly discountenanced 
by the Christian religion ; and about the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, when eccle. 
siastical legislation was at its height, is 
dated the extinction of slavery in Europe. 
The first edict against gladiatorial shows 
was by a Christian emperor: and Ho- 
norius afterwards completed what Con- 
stantine had begun, ‘This horrid exhi- 
bition was by his laws finally abolished. 
To this we may add, that the savage 
punishment of crucifixion was also ter- 
minated by Constantine. In these in- 
stances, and more might be produced, 
we see that some of the greatest miseries 
which oppressed mankind in the heathen 
world, were actually removed by the laws 
and edicts of Christian rulers. Here, then, 
there can be no doubt, that the happy 
effects of these laws are to be ascribed 
solely and exclusively to the beneficent 
spirit of that heavenly religion, which 
ameliorated the heart and humanised the 
dispositions of those who made them. 
And we are therefore warranted in con- 
cluding, that many of the other great im- 
provements in civil, social, and domestic 
life, which render our situation so infi- 
nitely superior to that of the ancient, as 
well as to the modern pagan world, are 
to be attributed to the operation of the 
same powerful cause. ‘The ferocity of 
war has likewise been softened; and 
philosophy has condescended to learn 
virtue and humanity from Jesus of 
Nazareth.” 


By the time that the mission of our 
Saviour is completely fulfilled, it will 
have sanctified all the earth. It has 
done already what Dr. Styles here enu- 
merates, and much more besides. Let 
us suggest to him, however, that Con- 
stantine abolished crucifixion, not be- 
cause it was savage, for he suffered 
many a savage punishment to remain, 
but because he did not think it fitting 
that the instrument rendered holy and 
honoured in all Christian feelings and 
recollections should, in a Christian em- 
pire, be made use of for the torture and 
punishment of felons, who should look 
to “ the cross of Christ” as their hope 
of redemption. But without dwelling 
upon this, may we not ask, Is not this 
piece of eloquent demi-divinity quite 
as much out of place here, as Ephraim 
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Jenkinson’s learned dissertation on the 
cosmogony, or creation of the world, 
in the bargain and sale of Dr. Primrose’s 
horse? Who denies one single sentence 
of Dr. Styles’s long-thumbed common- 
places of his “ Part Second,” stretch- 
ing its wearisome line from p. 108 to 
p- 301? That we have no right to be 
cruel to animals is admitted on all 
hands; and the emptying of Styles’s com- 
monplace-book will neither strengthen 
nor weaken the admission. Indeed, 
we suspect that this second section 
formed no part of the essay at all, 
but was tacked on to make the proper 
bulk of a justum volumen, according 
to a well-understood “ trick of the 
trade.” 

The first part is divided into two 
sections. In the former of these, 
we have little more than a preludio 
on the misfortunes of animals in ge- 
neral, introduced by an extract from 
Dr. Chalmers, which we notice, espe- 
cially as it will serve to introduce to 
our readers, not for the first time, the 
Hon. Grantley Fitzhardinge Berkeley, 
M.P.,* who has taken up the cudgels 
against Dr. Styles, in a pamphlet ad- 
dressed to the sportsmen of the empire. 
Dr. Chalmers, in his usual strain of 
impassioned eloquence, is pleading 
that the beasts of the field are not so 
many automata, without sensation, but 
subject to pain, like human beings : 


“ These poor animals just look and 
tremble, and give forth the very indi- 
cation of suffering as we do. Theirs is 
the distinct cry of pain, theirs is the 
unequivocal physiognomy of pain. They 
put on the same aspect of terror on the 
demonstrations of a menaced blow. They 
exhibit the same distortions ofagony after 
the infliction of it. The bruise, or the 
burn, or the fracture, or the deep in- 
cision, or the fierce encounter with one of 
equal or superior strength, just effects 
them similarly to ourselves. Their blood 
circulates as ours ; they have pulsations 
in various parts of the body like ours ; 
they sicken and they grow feeble with 
age, and finally they die just as we do. 
They possess the same feelings, and what 
exposes them to like sufferings from 
another quarter, they possess the same 
instinct with our own species. The 
lioness robbed of her whelps, causes the 
wilderness to ring aloud with the pro- 
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clamation of her wrongs, or the bird whose 
little household has been stolen, fills and 
saddens all the grove with melodies of the 
deepest pathos. All this is palpable to the 
general and unlearned eye,” &c. 


This is quoted by Styles as a most 
affecting and a “ painfully eloquent 
description.” Accordingly, his anta- 
gonist [G. Berkeley] selects it to de- 
stroy, as thus: 


“It appears, then, that the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
offered a premium of one hundred pounds 
for ‘ the best essay on the obligations of 
humanity, as due to the brute creation ;’ 
that Doctor Styles became a competitor 
for the prize, and that, out of thirty-four 
essays, his, in the judgment of Lord 
Carnarvon, Mr. B. W. Noel, and Ser- 
jeant Talfourd, was the one most entitled 
to the reward. Without pausing to in- 
quire of what on earth the rest of the 
essays could have been composed, and 
without wishing the adjudicators other 
punishment for having awarded any prize 
at all, than that of having been obliged 
to look through the trash offered for their 
decision, I will at one proceed to p. 5 in 
the work before me. 

‘* We have here a quotation from Dr. 
Chalmers, designated by Dr. Styles as 
‘most affecting ;’ an analogy is drawn 
as to the reciprocity of feeling in cases 
of bodily pain or mental affliction, be- 
tween man and the beasts and birds of 
the field; a bird is thus described : —~— 
* whose little household has been stolen, 
as filling and saddening all the grove 
with melodies of the deepest pathos.’ 
Now this may be all very pretty, and 
* most affecting,’ if it were true; but 
Dr. Chalmers and Dr. Styles, either by 
ocular or auricular demonstration, have 
been led into an amusing error in natural 
history, and seem to have formed their 
conclusion from the opera, or some other 
similarly dramatic representation; for 
there only, with the exception of the 
fabulous story of the dying swan, do 
creatures sing when on the eve of death, 
or under the oppression of grief and 
desolation. Othello, intending to murder 
Desdemona secretly and in her sleep, is 
made to indulge in the loudest strains ; 
while she, having been awakened from 
her rest, sings beneath the armed hand 
which is about to deprive her of existence. 
This may be very harmonious in dramatic 
spectacles ; but if you carry forth the 
custom into the wilds of nature, the 


* A Pamphlet, dedicated to the Noblemen, Gentlemen, and Sportsmen of Eng. 
land, Ireland, and Scotland, by the Hon. Grantley Fitzhardinge Berkeley, M.P.; in 
Reply to a Prize Essay by the Rev. John Styles, D.D., on the Claims of the Animal 


Creation to the humanity of Man, London. Ridgway. 6vo. 


Pp. 50. 
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discord becomes obvious. If the nest 
of a bird is robbed, the one that most 
deplores the loss of the eggs is the hen ; 
but deep as her dismay may be, any man 
who has made zoology his study, well 
knows that the hen bird cannot sing, and 
that the only means she has of ‘ sadden- 
ing the grove with melody,’ is by uttering 
a short, sharp—and, nine times out of 
ten—harsh cry of distress; while the 
cock bird, who can sing (with the ex- 
ception of ‘the robin, who sings in 
winter), will not sing, but will only 
exert his powers when the sun is bright 
or the air bland, and when decked in 
the full plumage of procreation, the breast 
and brain of the bird are teeming with 
that natural gratitude so mysteriously 
and beautifully engrafted in the heart of 
Heaven's meanest creature.” 


Without examining the wit or wis- 
dom of Mr. Berkeley’s theatrical cri- 
ticism, it is manifest that he has this 
time hit the doctor, and that palpably. 
But do all birds sing only when the 
sun is bright, &c.? We thought there 
was such a bird as the nightingale, 
which, whether its note be most musi- 
cal, most melancholy, as Milton de- 
scribes it, or gay and cheerful, as some 
critics maintain, with Charles James 
Fox among them, “ tunes nightly her 


[or his] lovelaboured song.” At all 
events, the pathos of Drs. Chalmers 
and Styles is quietly and effectually 
knocked on the head by Mr. Berkeley. 

He has a better hit immediately 
after. 


* After this zoological specimen of 
ignorance, and to prepare a point for the 
weapon of his charge against the sports- 
man, for being the sole creature addicted 
to wanton or unuecessary cruelty, we 
have the following passage in p. 9:— 

*** Secondly, those creatures which 
prey upon each other obey an instinct 
which destroys the life of their victim at 
the least possible expense of pain. It is 
usually in the night-time, and in the 
hour of sleep, that they sink under the 
fangs and teeth of their destroyers. 
Twenty strokes sent home in an instant 
to the sources of life afford no leisure to 
reflect that they are about to lose it. 
That fatal moment is not embittered to 
them by any of the feelings which render 
it so painful to most of the human race— 
regret for the past, and solicitude about 
futurity. They feel the pang of nature, 
but not of mind; it is momentary, and 
then follows the undisturbed repose, the 
slumber of eternal rest,’ 
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“ Now, here again we have presented 
before us, in a lofty strain, the grossest 
ignorance, or else the most wilful per- 
version of a common and well-authenti-. 
cated fact. All beasts of prey, ranking 
under the numerous species <listinguished 
by the name of the feline—and extending 
from the royal tiger down to the domestic 
cat—are by nature addicted to the unne. 
cessarily prolonged tormenting of the vic- 
tim captured, as well for their amusement 
as food, Let us, with the wand of a 
conjuror, transform Dr. Styles into a 
mouse, or at least place him in the 
position of one ; the simile is singularly 
fitted, as well to the illustration of the 
subject, as to Dr. Styles’s labour. Sup- 
pose him then to be captured by some 
monster of the feline species, at the mo. 
ment of his egress from his door, for the 
purpose of a constitutional walk in aid 
of his mental and prize-essaying strictures 
on the characters and merciful inclina- 
tions of his neighbours. We behold him 
caught, carried into the middle of the 
square or street, or other locality, in 
which his domicile may be situated, care 
having been taken not to cripple him in 
any of his limbs, and in sight of his 
invitingly open door, Dr. Styles being 
deficient in that elongation of person 
natural to most animals, the uneasy claws 
of his persecutor detain him by his coat- 
tails. Here his powers of activity are 
miserably tested ; he is permitted to run, 
but pounced upon ere he reaches his 
place of security ; his hat, his umbrella, 
his gloves, his shoes, are curiously played 
with, till, in the absence of fur, the 
rending of his garments beneath the 
teeth and nails of persecution, reduces 
him to a fit state for mastication, and 
the mind of the tyrant monster having 
been sufficiently amused with Dr. Styles’s 
unwonted activity, the savage appetite 
becomes satiated with his bones. Could 
the bones of Dr. Styles be thus picked, 
and were he subjected to this common 
mouse-and-cat test, and then rescued 
from the belly of his devourer, he would 
scarcely advance the assertion that man 
was inferior to beast in his merciful dis- 
position, or that the bowels of compassion, 
so large a share of which Dr. Styles 
assumes to himself, were wanting only 
in those men who partake of the healthful 
and manly exercise afforded by the field 
and forest.” 


A “ zoological specimen of ignor- 
ance” is a queer phrase, and might be 
interpreted to mean something very 
different from what Mr. Berkeley in- 
tends. But we must not be more par- 
ticular than Sir Hugh Evans* with 


* Merry Wives of Windsor, act i, sc, 1. 
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Master Slender: “ It is a fery discre- 
tion answer; save, the faul’ is in the 
ort dissolutely ; the ’ort is, according 
to our meaning, resolutely : his mean- 
ing is good.” So Mr. Berkeley’s mean- 
ing is good. He meant to say, “a 
specimen of zoological ignorance ;” 
and he has not only exposed one, but 
made a very good piece of fun of 
Styles. If he had known that Styles 
had been strongly suspected of being a 
rat, he might have mended his joke 
about the mouse. 

He passes by another “ zoological 
specimen of ignorance” unnoticed. 


“* Why,” asks Styles, ‘ the lives 
of animals are not protracted to the 
longevity of man, may be satisfactorily 
explained. God, who does nothing in 
vain, permits man alone to complete 
his career of life, extending beyond 
the limits of a single generation, be- 
cause his old age alone can be useful 
to his fellow-creatures. What purpose 
would be served among the brute crea- 
tion by grandsires, without reflection, 
continuing to interfere with the wants 
and enjoyments ofa progeny which needs 
not their experience, and which they 
cannot benefit? Or what assistance would 
decrepit parents find among children 
which abandon them the instant they had 
learnt to swim, to fly, or to walk? Old 
age would be to them a burden, from 
which they are delivered by their fero- 
cious brethren of another species. This 
idea is further illustrated by Lord Erskine, 
in his early advocacy of humanity to- 
wards the inferior creatures. If left to 
themselves, without the intervention of 
destroyers from various tribes which prey 
upon each other, how great would be 
their sufferings? ‘ Old age, even amongst 
men, is but a rare blessing; amongst 
brutes, perhaps, never.’”’ 


Erskine’s own life was prolonged 
until he made a most remarkable old 
fool of himself, as if to confirm his opi- 
nion of the “ misfortune of too long 


a life.” Where did Styles find that 
man is the most longlived of animals? 
What is the age of fish? of birds? of 
insects? of toads? The longevity of 
thé crow is proverbial—so is that of 
the stag. We must leave to our author 
to inquire of Providence what is the 
purpose to be served by these “ grand- 
sires without reflection.” The next time 
he undertakes “ to vindicate the ways of 
God to man,” we recommend him to be 
sure what these ways may really be. 


We must give him another bit of 
Berkeley : 
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“ Having treated of the kennel of 
hounds, Doctor Styles, in page 43, as- 
sails the greyhounds. He again asserts, 
with as much truth as generally appears 
through the rest.of his sallies,—‘ That 
the greyhound has instincts which must 
be entirely overruled bya barbarous pro- 
cess of cruelty before he can be fitted for 
the inhuman sport in which it is custom- 
ary to employ him.’ He continues,— 
* Willis’s Pencillings by the Way fur- 
nish the following illustrative and con- 
founding fact. On a visit to the Duke 
of G , in Scotland, his curiosity led 
him to inspect the magnificent kennel of 
his grace. The greyhounds were the 
chief hunters which attracted his notice. 
‘I never have seen,’ he observes, ‘ such 
perfect creatures.’ ‘ Dinna, tak’ pains to 
caress ’em, sir,’ said the huntsman ; 
‘they’ll only be hangit for it.’ I asked 
for an explanation, and the man, with 
an air as if I was uncommonly ig- 
norant (not in the least to be wondered 
at), told me, that a hound was hung the 
moment he betrayed attachment to any one, 
or in any way shewed signs of superior 
sagacity! In coursing the hare, for in- 
stance, if the dog abandoned the scent to 
cut across and intercept the poor animal, 
he was considered as spoiling the sport. 
Greyhounds are valuable only as they 
obey their more natural instinct, and if 
they leave the track of the hare, either in 
their own sagacity or to follow their 
master in intercepting it, they spoil the 
pack, and are hung without mercy. It 
is an object, of course, to preserve them 
what they usually are, the greatest fools 
as well as the handsomest of the canine 
species, and on the first sign of attach- 
ment to their master, their death-warrant 
is signed. They are too sensible to live! 
The duchess told me afterwards, that 
she had the greatest difficulty in saving 
the life of the finest hound in the pack, 
who had committed the sin of shewing 
pleasure once or twice when she ap- 
peared.’ 

“ Now as to the information which 
Doctor Styles thus obtains from the Pen. 
cillings of Mr. Willis, I must declare, 
that though I am bound to believe the 
reliance of the latter gentleman in the 
truth of his own observations, neverthe- 
less I can assure the public, that is not 
the usual course adopted in the manage- 
ment of greyhounds. For the truth of 
my statement, I would refer those who 
may be curious in this matter to the 
kennels of Lords Stradbroke, Talbot, 
Messrs. Goodleke, Biggs, Cripps, Mo- 
rant, &c, &c., or to any approved courser 
in the kingdom. Mr. Willis’s informa- 
tion on the nature and treatment of the 
greyhound is as erroneous as the terms 
he applies to their establishment, and 
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which I have marked in italics. When 
a greyhound courses a hare, he does not 
run her scent, and therefore cannot ‘ aban- 
don it.’ Greyhounds are not hunters ; 
they do not run in packs, and they have 
no huntsman. They are not more defi- 
cient than other dogs in their sagacity ; 
but the nature of the amusement in which 
they are cautiously and sparingly used, 
affords no scope or exercise for the mind. 
The hare greyhound is possessed of as 
much sagacity as the common run of 
dogs; while the deer greyhound is gifted 
with an infinitely larger share. The 
‘natural instinct’ of the greyhound is to 
run fairly at a hare; cutting off corners 
or running foul, or cunning, as it is 
termed, arises from too much practice 
and acute observation, the offspring of 
any thing rather than the brain of ‘a 
ool.’ 

* As to their being hung for forming an 
attachment to their masters, the idea is so 
ridiculous as scarce to be worth a con- 
tradiction. A dog of any sort cannot be 
kept in a kennel without forming an attach- 
ment to his attendant man ; so beautifully 
disposed by nature for the reception of 
affectionate influences is the heart of a 
dog, that mere attention to his general 
comfort, and the every-day presence of 
its distributor, is sufficient to engender 
an attachment, the single-purposed fidel- 
ity of which, man, in his boasted superi- 
ority, has it not in his power to surpass. 

“ The only way in which satisfactorily 
to account for the erroneous information 
quoted from Mr. Willis, is to suppose, 
that the canny Scotsman who shewed 
him the kennel was, as his countrymen 
often are, waggishly inclined to cut a 
quiet joke on any man whose sort of 
mind was easily susceptible of fuuny im- 
pressions. He might have been aware, 
too, that Mr. Willis was ‘ pencilling by 
the way,’ and therefore wished to put 
him in the way of something marvel. 
lously entertaining. There seems also 
to have been some little crudity in the 
remarks of the canny Scot; at least his 
observation, that ‘ the greyhounds would 
be hung if their visitor caressed them,’ 
requires some explanation to remove a 
certain unpleasant flavour arising from 
so mysterious an idea, However, with- 
out stopping further to analyse the mo- 
tives of the Scotsman, my present object 
is to place all mischievous and false im- 
pressions in their proper light. A grey- 
hound may be drafted for running cun- 
ning, if kept for public meetings, and to 
compete for prizes, such false footing un- 
fits him for that particular purpose ; but 
I will venture unconditionally to deny, 
that any owner ofa greyhound drafted 
from his kennel or service a dog simply 
on the score of personal affection. ‘To hang 
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an animal for the exercise of the most 
generous feelings of its nature, solely for 
the existence of that which ought to be 
regarded with gratitude, and which never 
could be deemed an error, at all interfering 
with the use which that animal was put 
to, is a position so abominable that I 
scout the idea of its being made available 
even to the appetite for the defamation 
of the sportsman’s character, entertained 
throughout the work of Dr. Styles. To 
those who knew the noble duke alluded 
to by Mr. Willis (the Duke of Gordon), 
I appeal for the likelihood of the truth 
of Mr. Willis’s information. Those who 
have had the means of judging of his 
grace’s character, by his acts and in- 
clinations, by his love of the noble ani. 
mal, and by the general humanity of his 
nature in all the circumstances of life, 
will know that he was incapable of heart- 
less or wanton cruelty. Those who did 
not know him, I leave to the communion 
of their own conscience, amd to judge 
the actions of the past and present, as 
they could judge themselves. If men 
wish to write on the occurrences of the 
day, whether of more or less import, let 
them seek the best sources of information ; 
let them go at once to the fountain-head, 
where the water is sure to rise pure and 
unpolluted by the meaner and more vul- 
gar springs which join in its conrse 
through the land below. And if men 
will write on the sports of the field, and 
management of the kennel, let them not 
seek at the sinks the picture of the lodg- 
ing-house, or apply to the servant, when 
the master himself is willing to afford them 
every information,” 


Here Styles is rightly served for hav- 
ing taken the slightest information, even 
respecting hounds, from such a hound 
as Willis ; and Mr. Berkeley has passed 
an eulogium on the late Duke of Gordon, 
which will be echoed by all who had 
the honour of knowing his grace, ever 
so slightly: but this nonsense is not 
the only piece of paltry folly perpe- 
trated by Willis in his Pencillings. 
We confess, however, that we are not 
sorry, in general, when our aristocracy 
and gentry suffer the punishment which 
they deserve for admitting into their 
houses foreign adventurers, of a rank 
far inferior to those of their own coun- 
trymen, whom they carefully exclude, 
and who (the foreigners, we mean) 
enter them solely to make money, in one 
way or another, of what they can pick up 
and carry off. 

Mr. Berkeley soon diverges, to draw 
pictures of the angelic life of man and 
beast at Berkeley Castle (p. 20). We 
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know that this is a favourite topic of his 
pamphlet ; and there we leave him for 
a while, without further disturbance : 
and we shall soon leave Styles too, 
only observing that — 

1. When he tells us that the fall of 
man “ disturbed that beautiful order 
and amity which Eden exhibited, when 
hostility was unknown to its harmless 
tenants, who, awed by the presence of 
their great superior and lord,” &c. 
(p. 17), he is quoting, not Moses, but 
Milton. It is in Paradise Lost, we 
find — 


“ Sporting the lion ramped, and in his 
aw 


Dandled the kid ” 


—notin Genesis. Ifthe inferior animals 
procreated according to Styles’s own 
tables and calculations, how could the 
world contain them? Or if there was 
to be no death or pain among them, how 
could they be awed by man? Let him 
also read his Bible, to convince him 
that he mistakes when he says (p. 18) 
that the inspired historian repeatedly 
affirms that the world was filled with 
violence just before the flood; and we 
recommend him to consult some com- 
mentators on Leviathan, who, again, 
“lies floating many a rood,” not in 
Job, or Ezekiel, but in Milton. 

2. We recommend him not to trust 
to the practical expediency in his prin- 
ciple, “ that all animals in their natural 
state feel his [man’s] superiority, and 
either approach him with love, or fly 
from him in terror,” the next time that 
he meets a rattlesnake or boa constrictor 
in their natural state. 

3. We request him to believe that 
there is some error in stating, p. 79, 
that Dr. Marsh is the present Bishop of 
Cloyne. The bishopric of Cloyne was 
suppressed, as a separate see, by the 
churchloving Greys, and its last bishop 
was one who would have honoured 
any episcopate,—Brinkley, the great 
astronomer. Of him, indeed, we might 
say, with a small change of name in 
Pope’s compliment to his famous pre- 
decessor, Bishop Berkeley — 


“To Brinkley, every virtue under 
heaven.” 


It is now united with Cloyne and Ross, 
and right worthily and learnedly pre- 
sided over by Bishop Kyle. Where 
Styles picked up Marsh, we know not. 

4. He frequently quotes eloquent 
articles from Blackwood’s Magazine, 
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which he, truly or untruly we do not 
pretend to say, attributes to Professor 
Wilson, in reprobation of field-sports. 
Elsewhere, p. 90, he talks of a journal 
that poured forth its ridicule against 
the late Dick Martin, for his ‘* benevo- 
lent, though somewhat eccentric, exer- 
tions in the cause of humanity.” In 
Dr. Styles’s next edition, we request 
him to extract that ridicule, and ac- 
company it with the history of Dick 
Martin’s after-proceedings on the occa- 
sion. IPfhe can find them out—Dow- 
ling, we think, could assist him—it will 
tend to augment the jocularity of the 
volume. 

5thly, and lastly, we beg his attention 
to the following : 


“¢T am inclined,’ says Mr. Batson, 
in the speech already quoted, ‘ to at- 
tribute a great deal of the cruelty at 
present practised to the poverty of the 
people, and to the competition which 
exists in every quarter. Owing to this 
competition, poor people are driven to 
make greater exertions to earn a sub- 
sistence, and these exertions are princi- 
pally -obtained from the animals under 
their charge.’” 

Let Dr. Styles, then, extend his com- 
passion from quadrupeds to bipeds, 
and try to get up associations to re- 
lieve the poverty of the people, which 
he admits is the cause of the cruelty 
that so much afflicts him. If he do 
not, we may be apt to believe that, 
when he says — 


“You do not apply to him [the fox. 

hunter] to lend the aid of his bounty to 
any institution that has for its first object 
the intellectual and moral improvement of 
the community ; with him religion is 
cant, and all who exhibit its spirit, and 
obey it precepts, are enthusiasts or hy- 
pocrites ;” 
—his wrath against the followers of 
field-sports arises from some motive, 
not more honourable than the difficulty 
of procuring their subscriptions to some 
quack institutions, or for the support of 
some canting conventicle. 

Enough of Styles. He has not touched 
the difficulty of the debate. Animals 
are intended for food, but the trade ofa 
butcher is detestable. Are we, then, to 
eat them alive? Vermin and wild 
beasts are to be extirpated, but hunt- 
ing or shooting is horrible. Will they, 
then, come to us to be killed? A very 
different essay, indeed, should be written 
on the subject. The law will always do 
its best to put down brutalities ; but the 
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proper remedy to cure such things must Mr. Berkeley, are particularly severe on 
be in public opinion, not in statute law. _ fly-fishing, we help them to the opinions 
The question of making sport ofanimal of Sir Humphry Davy, extracted from 
suffering, Styles has scarcely touched at his Salmonia, pp. 2-13, which will be 
all; but as both he and his antagonist, found in a note. * 


* « Phys, There is another celebrated man, however, who has abused thus your 
patriarch, Lord Byron, and that in terms not very qualified. He calls him, as well 
as I can recollect, ‘A quaint, old, cruel coxcomb.’* I must say, a practice of this 
great fisherman, where he recommends you to pass the hook through the body of a 
frog with care, as though you loved him, in order to keep him alive longer, cannot 
but be considered as cruel. 

“ Hal. 1 do not justify either the expression or the practice of Walton in this 
instance ; but remember I fish only with inanimate baits, or imitations of them ; and 
I will not exhume or expose the ashes of the dead, nor vindicate the memory of 
Walton, at the expense of Byron, who, like Johnson, was no fisherman; but the 
moral and religious habits of Walton, his simplicity of manners, and his well-spent 
life, exonerate him from the charge of cruelty ; and the book of a coxcomb would 
not have been so great a favourite with most persons of refined taste. Ifyou require 
a poetical authority against that of Lord Byron, I mention the philosophical and 
powerful poet of the lakes, and the author of 


‘ An Orphic tale indeed,— 
A tale divine, of high and passionate thoughts, 
To their own music chanted,’— 


who is a lover both of fly-fishing and fly-fishermen, Gay’s poem you know, and his 
passionate fondness for the amusement, which was his principal occupation in the 
summer, at Amesbury ; and the late excellent John Tobin, author of the Honeymoon, 
was an ardent angler. 

«« Phys. I am satisfied with your poetical authorities. 

“Hal, Nay, I can find authorities of all kinds,— statesmen, heroes, and philo- 
sophers. I can go back to Trajan, who was fond of angling. Nelson was a good 
fly-fisher ; and, as a proof of his passion for it, continued the pursuit even with his 
left hand. Dr. Paley was ardently attached to this amusement,—so much so, that 
when the Bishop of Durham inquired of him when one of his most important works 
would be finished, he said, with great simplicity and good-humour, ‘ My lord, I shall 
work steadily at it when the fly-fishing season is over ;’ as if this were a business of 
his life. And I am rather reserved in introducing living characters, or I could give 
a list of the highest names in Britain, belonging to modern times, in science, letters, 
arts, and arms, who are ornaments of this fraternity, to use the expression borrowed 
from the freemasonry of out forefathers. 

“ Phys. Ido not find much difficulty in understanding why warriors, and even 
statesmen, fishers of men, wany of whom I have known particularly fond of hunting 
and shooting, should likewise be attached to angling ; but I own I am at a loss to find 
reasons for a love of this pursuit amongst philosophers and poets. 

‘“‘ Hal, The search after food is an instinct belonging to our nature ; and from the 
savage, in his rudest and most primitive state, who destroys a piece of game, or a fish, 
with a club or spear, to man in the most cultivated state of society, who employs 
artifice, machinery, and the resources of various other animals, to secure his object, 
the origin of the pleasure is similar, and its object the same: but that kind of it 
requiring most art may be said to characterise mar in his highest, or intellectual, 
state ; and the fisher for salmon and trout with the fly employs not only machinery to 
assist his physical powers, but applies sagacity to conquer difficulties; and the 
pleasure derived from ingenious resources and devices, as well as from active pursuit, 
belongs to this amusement. ‘Then, as to its philosophical tendency ; it is a pursuit 
of moral discipline, requiring patience, forbearance, and command of temper. As 
connected with natural science, it may be vaunted as demanding a knowledge of the 
habits of a considerable tribe of created beings,— fishes, and the animals that they prey 
upon; and an acquaintance with the signs and tokens of the weather, and its changes ; 
the nature of waters, and of the atmosphere. As to its poetical relation, it carries us 


«* From Don Juan, canto xiii., stanza 106. 
*‘ And angling, too, that solitary vice, 
Whatever Izaak Walton sings or says; 
The quaint, old, cruel coxcomb, in his gullet 
Should have a hook, and a small trout to pull it,’ 
(This, by the way, Styles, p. 50, quotes from Childe Harold.] 
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We must have a few words at part- men of the country—to men who, 


ing with Mr. Grantley Berkeley. He we presume, love fair play. He tells 
dedicates his pamphlet to the sports- Styles that— 


into the most wild and beautiful scenery of nature, amongst the mountain lakes and 
the clear and lovely streams that gush from the higher ranges of elevated hills, or that 
make their way through the cavities of calcareous strata. How delightful in the 
early spring, after the dull and tedious time of winter, when the frosts disappear, and 
the sunshine warms the earth and waters, to wander forth by some clear stream to 
see the leaf bursting from the purple bud, to scent the odours of the bank perfumed 
by the violet, and enamelled as it were with the primrose and the daisy,— to wander 
upon the fresh turf below the shade of trees, whose bright blossoms are filled with the 
music of the bee,—and on the surface of the waters to view the gaudy flies, sparkling 
like animated gems in the sunbeams, whilst the bright and beautiful trout is watching 
them from below,—to hear the twittering of the water-birds, who, alarmed at your 
approach, rapidly hide themselves beneath the flowers and leaves of the water-lily,— 
and, as the season advances, to find all these objects changed for others of the same 
kind, but better and brighter, till the swallow and the trout contend as it were for the 
gaudy May-fly, and till, in pursuing your amusement in the calm and balmy evening, 
you are serenaded by the songs of the cheerful thrush and melodious nightingale, per- 
forming the offices of paternal love in thickets ornamented with the rose and woodbine. 

‘* Phys. All these enjoyments might be obtained without the necessity of torturing 
and destroying an unfortunate animal, that the true lover of nature would would wish 
to see happy in a scene of loveliness. 

‘* Hal. If all men were Pythagoreans, and professed the Brabmin’s creed, it would 
undoubtedly be cruel to destroy any form of animated life ; but if fish are to be 
eaten, I see no more harm in capturing them by skill and ingenuity, with an artificial 
fly, than in pulling them out of the water by main force with the net; and in 
general, when taken by the common fishermen, fish are permitted to die slowly, and 
to suffer inthe air from the want of their natural element ; whereas, every good 
angler, as soon as his fish is landed, either destroys his life immediately, if he is 
wanted for food, or returns him into the water. 

‘* Phys. But do you think nothing of the torture of the hook, and the fear of 
capture, and the misery of struggling against the powerful rod? 

“« Hal. I have already admitted the danger of analysing too closely the moral 
character of any of our field-sports, yet I think it cannot be doubted, that the nervous 
system of fish, and cold-blooded animals in general, is less sensitive than that of 
warm-blooded animals, The hook usually is fixed in the cartilaginous part of the 
mouth, where there are no nerves; and a proof that the sufferings of a hooked fish 
cannot be great, is found in the circumstance, that though a trout has been hooked 
and played for some minutes, he will often, after his escape, with the artificial fly in 
his mouth, take the natural fly, and feed as if nothing had happened, having, 
apparently, learnt only from the experiment, that the artificial fly is not proper food. 
And I have caught pikes with four or five hooks in their mouths, and tackle which 
they had broken only a few minutes before; and the hooks seemed to have had no 
other effect than that of serving as a sort of sauce piquante, urging them to seize 
another morsel of the same kind. 

** Phys, Fishes are mute, and cannot plead, even in the way that birds and 
quadrupeds do, their own cause ; yet the instances you quote only prove the intense 
character of these appetites, which seem not so moderate as Whiston imagined, in his 
strange philosophical romance on the Deluge, in which he supposes, that in the ante- 
diluvian world the heat was much greater than in this, and that all terrestrial and 
aerial animals had their passions so exalted by this high temperature, that they were 
lost in sin, and destroyed for their crimes; but that fish, living in a cooler element, 
were more correct in their lives, and were therefore spared from the destruction of 
the primitive world, You have proved by your examples the intensity of the appetite 
of hunger in fishes; Spalanzani has given us another proof of the violence of a 
different appetite, or instinct, in a cold-blooded animal that has most of the habits of 
the genus— the frog; which, in the breeding season, remains attached to the female, 
though a limb or even his head is removed from the body. 

** Hal. This is likewise in favour of my argument, that the sensibility of this class 
of animals to physical pain is comparatively small. 

*« Phys. The advocates for a favourite pursuit never want sophisms to defend it. I 
have even heard it asserted, that a hare enjoys being hunted ; yet 1 will allow that 
fly-fishing, after your vindication, appears amongst the least cruel of field-sports: I 
can go no further; as 1 have never thought of trying it, I can say nothing of its 
ogreeableness as an amusement, compared with hunting and shooting.” 
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«« Without some inducement to the 
field, without some excitement necessary 
to call the high spirit, daring nerve, and 
muscular power into action, man would 
dwindle away into an effeminate course 
of life, in which the noblest energies of 
his nature might sink beneath the vicious 
inclination of mind induced by an inert 
frame. In the cities men would become, 
as alluded to in the old song, the ‘ sports- 
men of the town,’ and I would advise 
Dr. Styles to take care how, in the 
removal of one thing which he may con- 
sider as an abuse, he makes room for a 
greater and more sinful abomination. 
In his advice as to the reformation of 
men and manners, he reminds me forcibly 
of the unsafe line pursued by some of 
the politicians of the day. He recom- 
mends an alteration in that which has 
stood the test of years, and beneath 
which ordination, talent! and virtue! ! 
have been enabled to mature and raise 
their exalted fronts above the weights 
and oppressions which must ever exist 
in the inferior state of mankind, without 
fairly considering the evils which may 
arise from the want of the institutions he 
removes, or be introduced by untried, 
and therefore uncertain, measures. With. 
out the sports of the field what would 
become of the breed of horses, which 
have made our cavalry superior to that 
of other nations? What would become 
of the marksmen, and the state of per- 
fection to which the weapon of his use 
has arrived? Unless muscular display 
and the rivalry of gallant spirits were 
encouraged, the limbs and hearts of the 
sons of England would fail when in front 
of the foreign foe, and the established 
religion itself be lost, and that from re- 
mote causes, originating in the sickly 
assertions and erroneous doctrines of 
men affecting to be the healthy physicians 
and saviours of the soul.” [What sad 
cant !} 


Field-sports, then, preserve those 
who follow them from low town de- 
bauchery ? fills them with gallantry and 
courage? and makes them excellent 
marksmen? Without referring to any 
thing but the last point, we must ob- 
serve that Professor Wilson— we quote 
from Styles — does not seem enamoured 
of the skill of those crackshots. 


*** We say further, that the pigeon- 
shooting, in which half a hundred or half 
a thousend of those creatures are killed 
merely to shew the dexterity of some 
‘crack shot,’ and to make money by 
wagers on the numbers knocked dead or 
mutilated, is at once scandalous to a 


* Ex. gr. The very Number from which the above is quoted, that of June 29° 


commences its leading article thus :— 
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civilised country, and totally repulsive 
to humanity.’” 

Without going as far as our friend 
Colonel Mitchell, in maintaining that 
musketry is of no great advantage in 
battle, experience will bear us out in 
asserting, that a crackshot against a bird 
is not an infallible marksman against 
a man; and as to our cavalry being 
superior to that of other nations, we fear 
that the historian of the last war will 
be obliged to admit the contrary. The 
race-horse gamblers spoil, not wnprove, 
our cattle, for actual service in the 
field. We appeal to Nimrod. 

Mr. Grantley Berkeley winds up his 
pamphlet by the following sentences : 


“ For myself, I confess that I am favour- 
ably inclined to all old English games and 
recreations,—to the forest, the field, turf, 
moor, and river, the ring, the stage, and 
the honest interchange of blows, whether 
of the glove, the foil, the quarterstaff, or 
singlestick. I admire indomitable gal- 
lantry, wherever I see it displayed. In 
man, beast, or bird, the quality to me is 
ever estimable: I except only the baiting 
of animals, coerced or confined, and with- 
out the option of surrender. 

“ Having ventured upon these remarks, 
I will now, gentlemen, conclude my letter, 
greatly doubting whether it would not 
have been conducive to the prosperity of 
your sotiety, and more in accordance 
with the meaning of those acts under 
which you profess to lift your banner, 
if you had declined to enter the private 
premises of Mr. Powell, or to interfere 
with recreations, for the unobtrusive 
quietness of which his well-known re« 
spectability would have been a guarantee. 

** Assuring you that I still respect the 
original intention of your society, and 
that I am inclined to support the use of 
its power, but not its abuse, 

‘** T remain your most obedient, 
“ Grantiey F. Berkevey.” 

This is addressed to the Committee 
of the Society for the Suppression of 
Cruelty to Animals, Exeter Hall. The 
circumstances which called it forth, 
arose out of some blackguard cock- 
fighting affair at Hillingdon, for which 
all the parties were properly fined by 
the Middlesex magistrates. As people 
might perhaps think us partial critics, 
we take leave to quote the opinion of 
the “ Cheltenham Free Press,” a Whig 
or liberal journal, of extremely anti- 
Tory opinions,* published in the very 
centre of the Berkeley influence. 


“ There is a cloven-footedness and donkey-doggedness about the Tory resistance to 
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“« The Hon. Grantley Berkeley and the 
Hillingdon Cock-fight.— There are two 
sorts of fame—celebrity and notoriety ;— 
the taste for the latter is often gratified 
by sacrificing what the right-minded por- 
tion of society mosthighly esteem. It is 
fame in a bad sense. ‘he celebrated and 
the notorious may, at the commencement 
of their career, have uttered the same as- 
piration—* What shall I do to be for ever 
known?’ But here all similarity be- 
tween them ceases, and they exhibit all 
the difference between an enviable and 
en unenviable distinction. Two men 
may write for fame; one may produce 
Paradise Lost, another, Berkeley Cas- 
tle Two men may be peers of the 
realm ; the one may wield the destinies 
of his country, and his name will be pro- 
nounced with honour by a grateful pos- 
terity,—-the other may be notorious for 
herding with blacklegs and swindlers, 
breaking the heads of watchmen and 
constables, and having his own broken 
in return: one may be seated on the 
bench, and the other made to stand at 
the bar. 

“* We have been led into this train of 
reflection by reading the letter of the 
Honourable Grantley Berkeley, M.P., 
addressed to the Committee of the Society 
for the Suppression of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals, Exeter Hall. The transactions out 
of which this letter arose are well-known 
to the public. The honourable senator 
and magistrate was fined in common with 
some ‘ fellows of the baser sort,’ for a 
breach of the law, at the instance of the 
secretary of the above society. The ob- 
ject of his letter is to vindicate his con- 
duct, to defend cock-fighting, and to ex- 
press his determination to persevere in 
thus violating the principles of humanity 
and the law of the land: ‘ The old En- 
glish nobleman and gentleman of former 
days did not refuse to witness a main of 
cocks, neither will I in the present hour.’ 
Magnanimously resolved! Whether the 
noblemen and gentlemen of the olden 
time would have thought it politic and 
wise to set the laws at defiance, and to 
encourage the populace to follow their 
example,—this honourable maker of our 
laws has not deigned toinform us. There 
are two or three points in this letter pub- 
lished in the Gloucester Journal of Satur- 
day last, which we sball briefly notice. 
The first is the large concession which 
the writer has made to the claims of hu- 


perfect education, which singularly illustrate the character of that party. 
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manity. Hereprobates horse-racing and 
fishing ;—whether for the sake of being 
a little facetious at the expense of the 
society, and that he might have an op- 
portunity of serving up a stale joke, or 
whether from the real conviction that the 
cruelties implied in these pursuits call 
upon the public to discontinue them, we 
leave our readers, who are no strangers 
to the newspaper reports from Epsom 
and Ascot, to determine. There does, 
however, appear some earnestness — 
something like sincerity, in the following 
—and we give it for what it is worth. 
‘ Let the Society confine its endeavours 
to the protection of domestic animals, and 
to the suppression of cruelty disgustingly 
practised in the open streets and markets, 
upon maimed and worn-out horses, or 
wretched dogs tied against all nature to 
heavy trucks and barrows, and to the 
death-doomed,'over-driven, and savagely 
goaded cattle. Let them strive to abate 
those cowardly and uncalled-for nuisances, 
which have their origin rather in the want 
of courage than in its display; let them 
take care that the timid and compassion- 
ate heart of woman and child be freed 
from the forced observance of these enor- 
mities, and there is not a gentleman in 
the land who will not uphold the interests 
of a society so laudably employed.’ In 
all this we agree, except that we do not 
think the society should confine itself to 
these objects. ‘That they occupy its un- 
remitting attention we have the best 
means of knowing, and refer with confi- 
dence to its annual reports. 

“ 'Vhe second point in Mr. Berkeley’s 
letter which requires animadversion, is 
his imputation on the society and the 
magistrates on account of their proceed- 
ings in his case.—-He says ‘ that person- 
al animosity and political bias have not 
been altogether unmixed with this mat- 
ter” He charges the former with going 
* out of its way to punish an unobtrusive 
amusement privately arranged, when there 
are so many public and obvious calls up- 
on its legitimate interference ;’ and he 
arraigns the wisdom and good taste of 
the latter for inflicting ‘the highest pe- 
nalty on the entrapped and poorer classes, 
refusing to those whom they could not 
convict their fair expenes.’ If Mr. 
Berkeley will take the trouble to look 
into the list of the members and patrons 
of the society, he will find, that though 
opposed to him in political principle, 


* * 


There is another object, and that object is the ascendancy of the political power of 
Churchism — that base and pharisaical alloy which has been in all ages the dross of 


Christianity. * * 


* If any one doubts that the real motive of the Tory opposition 


to National Education is not one of religious principle ; let him ask himself this simple 


question. * * * 


Oh, there is much hypocrisy abroad ; it is a monster of rapid 


growth, and urgently it is needed that it be well exposed and thoroughly beaten.” 
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they are much too high in rank and cha- 
racter to justify the slightest suspicion 
that they could allow political feeling to 
influence them in such a case; that in 
fact there was no partiality—for that the 
officers of the society fined as many of 
the delinquents as they could obtain war- 
rants against sustained by sufficient evi- 
dence ; nor could personal animosity have 
prompted the society to take any steps 
in the affair, As guardians of the laws 
probibiting cruelty and its attendant vices 
in the cock-pit, they acted on the intelli- 
gence they received ; and proceeded im- 
partially ‘against all the offenders. If 
members of parliament will associate 
with the lowest blackguards and gam- 
blers in breaking the laws, they have no 
right to complain when they are com- 
pelled to pay the penalty. As to the 
amusement being unobtrusive and private- 
ly arranged, if it be criminal and barbar- 
ous, these are reasons why it should be 
sought out, especially when it is known 
that it seeks privacy for the very purpose 
of evading the Jaw ; — and is unobtrusive 
only because the voice of public opinion 
has pronounced it to be contra bonos mores, 
‘The hand that finds out and grasps a nest 
of iniquity before the birds are flown, 
however they may have been plucked, 
confers a benefit upon society. That the 
magistrates should inflict the highest pe- 
nalty in a case so flagrant, even upon the 
poor entrapped innocents brought together 
to assist such patrons as Mr. Grantley 
Berkeley in their ‘ pious orgies,’ is to be 
sure not a little provoking — because if 
the poor cannot pay, their patrons must, 

“The chivalrous defence of cock-fight- 
ing must not pass without a remark or 
two, backed as it is by the following con- 
fession :—‘ I confess that 1 am favour- 
ably inclined to all old English games 
and recreations. In the forest, the field, 
the turf, moor, and river; the ring, the 
the stage, and the honest interchange of 
blows, whether of the glove, the foil, the 
quarterstaf}, or singlestick. 1 admire in- 
domitable gallantry wherever I see it 
displayed: in man, beast, or bird, the 
quality to me is ever estimable ; I except 
only the baiting of animals, coerced or 
confined, and without the option of sur- 
render,’ Mr. Berkeley ventures the gra- 
tuitous assertion that, ‘of all combats 
between animals, that of the game-cock 
is the fairest and less cruel, and the most 
independent of the interference of man.’ 
These combats do not arise from the mere 
natural courage of the bird, nor from his 
natural excitement as comnected with his 
harem, and his own and their defence. 
But advantage is taken of his surprising 
courage, and the ferocity which springs 
out of affection to his kind is stimulated 
by human barbarity, for the purpose of 
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maintaining conflicts to gratify the worst 
passions that can corrupt or deprave the 
human heart, These birds possess the 
courage with which they are endowed 
for self-defence, and not for mutual de. 
struction ; and we may observe, that all 
animals that destroy each other for the 
sport and amusement of man have had 
their instincts perverted by his act ; and 
without training, without man’s per- 
petual interference, dogs would not 
pursue in the chase, horses would not 
run on the course, and cocks would 
not be trimmed, and armed, and placed 
in circumstances where they inflict 
death upon each other, amid a host of 
stamping, clapping, shouting, eagerly 
betting, or horridly cursing spectators. 
‘Independent of the interference of 
man!’ Why it is from first to last his 
work; and that there may be fair play, 
and good sport, and a sufficient stimulus 
to the spirit of gambling, ‘ they are 
matched to the weight of an ounce, and 
equally armed with weapons tending to 
procure a speedy result to the conflict, 
which otherwise would he protracted, 
and productive of a lingering death,’ 
Here is humanity! It is the conflict of 
death, got up solely for amusement, and 
Mr. Berkeley says that it ‘is independent 
of the interference of man.’ Nature 
prompts them to engage, and he is 
pleased with the indomitable courage 
displayed ; and it is not only in the con- 
flict of birds he delights — provided 
means and appliances be equal—he is 
transported with the honest interchange 
of blows, and cock-fighting would lose 
much of its charms, if care were not 
taken to ‘match them to the weight ofan 
ounce.’ Qh, this high-minded gentle- 
man of England! But away with cant. 
Mr. Berkeley bas furnished a practical 
commentary on his verbal commendation 
of ‘the honest interchange of blows’ 
and ‘equality of weight, whether in 
animal or human combats. Our readers 
cannot have forgotten a certain memorable 
trial, Fraser against Berketey and 
another, when it was proved in evidence, 
that Mr. Grantley Berkeley, a man of re- 
markable stature and strength, attacked 
Mr. Fraser, a slenderly made and weakly 
man, by striking him a blow which knocked 
him ‘down ; and having got him down, laid 
hold of his collar with his left hand, and 
with his right clenched fist beat him about 
the head and face while on the ground, as 
hard as his strength would allow ; he then 
proceeded to take a heavy whip, such an one 
as was used by the rough riders in the 
army, while breaking in horses ; he took it 


just by the small end, and with the heavy 


loaded end struck Mr, Fraser (still on the 
ground) about the shoulders, back, and head, 
where the blows had done very considerable 
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hurt. Our bearts sickened while transcrib- 
ing what we have written, and we cannot 
trust ourselves to give all the disgusti 

exbibition of cowardly cruelty whick 
this trial discloses. But it is probably 
what might be naturally expected from 
the advocate of a sport so cruel and so 
morally degrading as cock-fighting. We 
perfectly concur with a modern writer, 
when he says, ‘ Cruel pastimes will make 
cruel members of society :’ and, whoever 
may be inclined to dispute the truth of 
the maxim, we are quite sure that Mr, 
Fraser will agree with us. The same 
writer observes, and with the quotation 
we conclude: ‘ The doctrine has long 
been exploded, that savage and brutal 
amusements are essential to the courage 
of a people. Nothing but moral courage, 
the courage which springs from know- 
ledge and principle, can save a nation in 
the hour of its peril. The courage that 
is fostered by cruelty, is courage to be 
an assassin or a regicide ; the pit and the 
bull-ring, and the concealed haunts of 
dog and cock-fighting, are not the schools 
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of patriotism. There vice is associated 
with brutality. The only heroism che- 
rished in these dens of depravity, is that 
which braves the opinions of the virtuous, 
and that seeks destruction from the hand 
of the executioner.’ ” 


Sportsmen of England! This is the 
friend of fair play! of the honest inter- 
change of blows—of indomitable gal- 
lantry—the enemy of intrusion into 
private premises, and of taking foul 
advantage! We quote his character 
from a Whig. 

Ts not the champion well chosen? 
He may pair off with bis seleeted anta- 
gonist, Dr. Styles. The doetor ought 
to feel abliged, that such a mark for an 
unanswerable argumentum ad hominem 
is supplied him by the unealled-for 
appearanee of Mr. Grantley Berkeley 
as the advoeate of cock-fighting, &c., 
on the ground of fair play, and manly 
bearing. 


ee 
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Tue complaint of the want of a govern- 
ment grows stale and tiresome. In fact, 
men have left off repeating it. But the 
evil is not gone, although we may get 
tired of talking of it. On the contrary, 
it becomes of more real weight and 
pressure with each revolving moon ; 
and that which we laughed at, half-jest, 
half-earnest, three years since,— now 
makes itself felt, at home, abroad, in 
the palace, in parliament, and in the 
treasury, with a reality which puts all 
merriment quite out of our thoughts. 
We are now in the ninth year of the 
Whig dominion. The professions with 
which the Whigs assumed office have 
surely, then, had a fair trial. If, in 
nine years, promises of this sort cannot 
be fulfilled, then, assuredly, they can- 
not be worth either asking or receiving. 
It will surely be allowed, that when 
these people, in 1830, promised us a 
vastly improved system of government, 
they were fairly taken to mean some- 
thing which should shortly be seen and 
felt,—not something which might ar- 
rive in the days of our grandchildren. 
We have a right, then, to ask, 
Whether there has been any realisation 
of those splendid hopes, which, on the 
accession of these gentlemen to office, 
were confidently and unhesitatingly ex- 
eited, by speech, by journal, and by 


pamphlet, throughout the kingdom? 
The hopes and professions. in question 
were very commonly classed under 
three heads,— Peace; Keroro ; and 
Rerrencument. Let us inguire, for 
a few moments, how the pledges in- 
volved im the continual use of these 
words have been redeemed. 

Peace.—Under this head, the Whigs 
could not, indeed, hold out any hope 
of i: ement ; inasmuch as England 
had enjoyed a state of almost unbroken 
tranquillity for the previous fifteen 
years. They could only, therefore, 
assert their determination to maintain, 
as far as possible, that quiescent con- 
dition, and to preserve the empire from 
the dangers and the burdens of war ; 
without, however, subjecting her to 
insult or to injury by their peaceable 
demeanour. 

Has this. promise been kept? To 
the. outward appearance, perhaps, but 
no further. England has possessed 
two sources of strength, which so far 
commanded the respect of surrounding 
nations, as to render it a comparative 
easy task to maintain friendly relations 
with them. She has had the reputation 
of containing within her the sinews of 
war; and she has still owned the pre- 
sence of the mind and the heart of 
Wellington. It would require no or- 
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dinary degree of temerity in the foreign 
statesman, be he Russian or New 
Yorker, to provoke to deadly strife 
the realm, whose coffers were still the 
general resort of the civilised world, 
and whose senate was guided by the 
hero of Waterloo. 

With these obvious advantages on 
his side, it were small credit to any 
British statesman, not to have plunged 
the nation intowar. Rather let us say, 
that to have committed so gratuitous 
a fault, would have deserved the 
heaviest punishment the nation could 
award. 

But, although so monstrous a fault 
has not been committed, how far short 
of it have our Whig negotiators come ? 
Foreign affairs, in the proper meaning 
of the term, embrace all those relations 
which lie beyond the circuit of the 
British seas. Taken in this accepta- 
tion, in what sort of a predicament 
are the foreign affairs of England at 
this moment ? 

In Europe, have we a single sincere 
friend? France, at this moment, sys- 
tematically insults our flag, and coun- 
terworks our policy. Austria is too 
remote to affect us either for good or 
evil. Holland and Prussia preserve a 
resentful and distant silence; Russia 
makes no secret of her designs upon 
the East ; Spain and Portugal have been 
thrown, partly by our absurd interfer- 
ence, into such a state of external mi- 
sery and confusion, as to be utterly 
powerless either for aid or for harm ; 
and, in fact, careless of all, except of 
the chance of getting a little more of 
our money. 

But in the other quarters of the 
globe, what a spectacle everywhere 
meets the eye. Canada, India, the 
West Indies, Newfoundland ; — here, 
indeed, the inevitable results of the 
want of a government at home are 
abundantly manifest, turn which way 
we will. 

For a long series of years, now, has. 
Canada been in a predicament which 
urgently demanded a bold and states- 
manlike course of proceeding ; instead 
of which, what have we seen? First, 
a board of three commissicners, ac- 
cumulating piles of reports, expending 
large sums of the public money, but 
doing nothing. Then a single com- 
missioner, who has just followed in 
the same course; expending money 
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faster than ever, but doing less even 
than his predecessors; but as for a 
remedy —a system of policy —of that 
there is not even a hope. All that our 
Downing Street gentry can venture to 
attempt is, a bill to continue the pre- 
sent no-system and no-constitution, for 
another two or three years! 

Just of a piece is the progress of 
affairs in several other of our colonies ; 
in short, although an empire like that 
of Great Britain cannot easily be de- 
stroyed, in time of peace and without 
an enemy, in a few months or years, 
our present managers have unquestion- 
ably contrived, in a very moderate 
space of time, to place nearly every 
great section of our foreign possessions 
in some kind of jeopardy or other. 

Peace, then, which we possessed 
before the Whigs took the reins, we do, 
indeed, in some sort, possess still ; 
but our tranquillity is less unbroken, 
and our prospects less unclouded. 

Rerorm was the second promise 
made; and reform, as far as words 
go, we have certainly obtained. But 
will a phrase fulfil a pledge? Was 
there not, under all the excitement of 
1831, something more in contempla- 
tion than the mere carrying a certain 
“ scheme?” Had not all classes — 
and ‘there were many — who sincerely 
desired “ reform,” some practical ob- 
ject in view, the achievement of which 
was the real motive for all their efforts? 
Ask, then, all these parties at the 
present moment, whether they have 
realised what they sought, or whether 
they have not been universally de- 
ceived ? 

If the British empire were polled at 
the present moment, on the simple 
question, “ The Reform-bill, has it 
succeeded, or failed?” what would be 
the proportion of approvers to the im- 
mediate majority which would an- 
nounce its condemnation ? 

The whole Conservative body, now 
returning nearly one-half of the House 
of Commons, would unanimously agree 
that the measure is a failure. The 
greater part of the Conservatives would 
admit now, as they did in 1830, that a 
reform-bill was needed ; but they would 
point to the glaring fact, that in seven 
years after the constitution of the re- 
formed parliament, a measure* in 
favour of which only ninety petitions 
were presented, and against which, 


* The vote on National Education. 
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three thousand four hundred, was yet 
carried by a majority in the House of 
Commons; and they would say, with- 
out hesitation, “‘ Who can doubt, after 
such a vote, that, as far as it was 
wished to make this house a fair repre- 
sentation of the people, the act of 1831 
is a failure ?” 

The entire Radical array would join 
in this opinion. In fact, the whole 
“ Liberal” press of London, from the 
Morning Chronicle down to the Chart- 
ist, has already, without reserve, pro- 
nounced the Reform-bill to be an utter 
failure. 

And where is the residue then, whose 
votes we may expect on the other side ? 
The House of Commons gives too fa- 
vourable a view of their numbers. In 
that assembly there are 317 Conserva- 
tives, and at least 150 Radicals, who 
would unhesitatingly declare, that, ex- 
cept carried much further, the bill of 
1831 was an useless abortion. This 
would leave about 190 Whigs, who 
would probably vote that the Reform- 
bill, on the whole, had succeeded. 
But in the country at large, the pre- 
ponderance on the negative side would 
be much larger. The strength of 
Whiggism among the people is per- 
fectly contemptible. Set up, in Mary- 
lebone or in Finsbury, a Conservative 
candidate, a Radical candidate, and a 
pure Whig, and let only single votes be 
given; we would venture long odds, 
that if the battle were fairly fought, and 
if the Whig stood on the distinct 
ground of the Reform-bill as i¢ is, and 
the Radical, as the champion of a new 
Reform-bill,— the votes for the Whig 
would not number one-seventh of the 
whole amount polled! And in this 
belief we say, that in the matter of re- 
Jorm, also, the Whig ministries of the 
last nine years have signally failed. 

RETRENCHMENT, Or economy, was 
the third, and not the least important, 
of their pledges. How has it been re- 
deemed? Let a few plain facts an- 
swer this question. 

The last budget brought before par- 
liament by a Conservative chancellor of 
the exchequer was that of 1830. It 
was thus summed up by Mr. Goul- 
burn, when laying it before the House 
of Commons :— 


“« Thus the total amount of the public 
charge for the present year will be 
47,812,000/.; leaving a clear surplus of 
2,667,000/. to be appropriated to the 
payment of debt.” 
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Such was the point from which the 
Whigs started. It was from an ex- 
penditure of 47,812,000/. that they 
were pledged to make reductions. And, 
beyond all doubt, reductions they did 
make. Very little difficulty was found 
in dismissing some hundreds of clerks 
and petty officers, who were no_ friends 
of theirs, and in cutting down various 
places, in all departments, which were 
not held by Whigs; and in this way, 
for a year or two, a great shew of eco- 
nomy and retrenchment was made. 
But it was nothing more than a shew. 
Very soon did it become apparent that 
new boards would be needed to do the 
work that the abolished boards had 
previously done; and that, in many 
cases, it might be convenient to issue a 
** commission” of five or six lawyers, 
to do what had previously been done 
by a single clerk. And in this way, 
having dismissed, without rhyme or 
reason, some 3000 or 4000 Tory clerks 
and placemen, in the first two years of 
“ economy and retrenchment,” the last 
five years have been occupied in the 
pleasant employment of distributing to 
some 3000 or 4000 Whigs the em- 
ployments which were thus vacated, or 
made necessary. 

And the general result of the whole 
seven years is thus shewn in Mr. Spring 
Rice’s budget of the present session, 
which he sums up with these words,— 


** Making a total expenditure of 
47,988,0001., shewing a surplus, which 
T am sorry to say is but small, of 140,0001. 
But this makes no provision for thé 
1,000,000/. of extra expenses required 
for Canada.” 


So that, adding this million, Mr. 
Goulburn’s expenditure of 47,812,000/. 
will be augmented to 48,988,000/. ; 
and the surplus of income over expen 
diture, which in 1830 was 2,667,0001., 
is now changed into an actual deficiency 
of 860,000/. And thus is fulfilled the 
third of the Whig pledges,— that of re- 
duced expenditure and lightened tax- 
ation. And, to make the picture com- 
plete, while all idea of a surplus, to be 
appropriated to the reduction of debt, 
seems at an end; and instead thereof 
we have a positive deficiency, to be 
made good by Exchequer-bills, thus 
working an increase of debt; while we 
are thus getting deeper and deeperinto 
debt, year by year, we have the further 
comfort of perceiving that the whole of 
the last nine years has been entirely 
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lost, as far as reduction of debt is con- 
cerned ; and that the annual charge 
upon the country for interest is greater 
now than it was nine years ago. 

In Mr. Goulburn’s budget, he set 
down for the interest of the funded and 
unfunded debt, 29,049,000/. But 
thenhe provided a surplus of 2,677,000/. 
for the reduction of debt. Had sucha 
surplus been maintained, it would, m 
nine years, have reduced more than 
twenty-four millions of debt,—even 
throwing all calculations of compound 
interest out of view. This reduction of 
the capital would have reduced the 
annual charge, reckoned at 34 per cent, 
not less than 840,000/. a year. It 
ought at least to have countervailed the 
20,000,000/. given to the West Indian 
proprietors, and something more. Al- 
lowing for the interest on this new debt, 
it ought to have reduced the charge 
of 1830 to the sum of 28,900,000/. 
per annum. Instead of which, Mr. 
Rice coolly informs us, that the ex- 
penditure on account of the debt, 
funded and unfunded, last year, was 
29,427,000/. This is a good half- 
million per annum more than it ought 
to have been, and more than it would 
have been, had Mr. Goulburn re- 
mained chancellor of the exchequer. 
And in saying this, we allow for the 
West Indian bonus. If that grant 
of twenty millions had vever been 
made, and if Mr. Goulburn's surplus 
of 2,677,000/. had. been allowed to 
operate, the total annual charge for the 
debt in the present year would have 
been 28,209,000/. Instead of which, 
Mr. Rice makes it 29,427,000/. And 
such is the progress that we have made, 
in the course of nine years of Whig 
mismanagement, in that great matter 
of national concern, the reduction of 
our debt ! 


What can our verdict be, then, on 
all these three heads? Have the Whigs 
maintained for us an honourable peace ? 
Have they not, rather, so contrived 
matters as to involve us, whether with 
the European powers or with our own 
colonies, in just that state of bad feel- 
ing and discontent, which has nearly 
all the evils of war, without any of its 
gains or its honours? Have they given 
us, under the name of Reform, a repre- 
sentative system which commends itself 
to the general approval, as an unques- 
tionable change for the better? Or 
have they not rather set up a system 
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which neither Conservatives nor Ra- 
dicals can tolerate; and which none 
but Whigs, who constitute less than 
one-tenth of the population, are con- 
tented with? While, on the last point, 
they have advanced an annual expen- 
diture of 47,812,000/. to one of 
48,988,000/.; they have changed a 
surplus of income of 2,677,000/. into 
a deficiency of 840,000/.; and have 
raised the annual charge on our debt 
from 29,049,000/. to 29,427,000/. On 
the whole, then, it must stand ad- 
mitted, as defying all contradiction, 
that on all these three heads, upon 
which their continuance in office was 
voluntarily rested,— their pledges have 
been violated, their professions utterly 
forgotten. 

Well, but, it may be asked, to what 
end is all this? We know that these 
people are a set of drivellers and cox- 
combs; that they have done nothing 
that they undertook to do, and every 
thing that they ought not to have done. 
But what then? People are really tired 
of saying this, and of hearing one an- 
other say it. What induces you, at 
this time of day, to retread a path so 
beaten and footworn ? 

Our answer is, that our thoughts 
were driven back upon this subject, 
tiresome as we know it to be, by a few 
moments’ contemplation of the predi- 
cament in which the country now 
stands, and of the difficulties which 
seem to be thickening around us. 
We observe that the army, which, in 
1830, cost 6,991,163/., in 1839 cost 
7,201,000/.; and within these few 
days we have heard Lord John Russell 
propose suddenly to add another 5000 
men; and, besides this, to authorise 
the levy ofa further force, in blue coats, 
called “ County Police,” of probably a 
further 10,000 or 20,000 men. We 
see all this going on, in the ninth year 
of a “ Reform government,” of a “ Li- 
beral administration,” of a cabinet pro- 
fessing to rest solely on the popular 
opinion ; and we are driven to ask 
ourselves, How is all this? 

And thus it is that we are forced 
back on the oft-repeated task, of re- 
tracing the faults and blunders of the 
Whig administration. Why is it that 
the peace of the country is perilled, 
and a perpetually increasing force of 
soldiery and police required, to keep 
down the masses? Simply, because the 
government is not respected. Even un- 
der a firm and powerful tyranny would 
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there be, in all probability, greater in- 
ternal peace than we now enjoy. 
Nothing incites to insurreetion so 
powerfully as a wide-spread opinion 
of the weakness of the government. 
And never, assuredly, in modern times, 
had England a government so uni- 
versally despised, as that under which 
we are now living. 

We can easily believe that some 
persons may, at first sight, think this 
language too strong. But it is not so. 
Could any proof more convincing be 
given of the utter want of support to 
the present government, throughout 
the country, than the ridiculously 
abortive attempt lately made to get 
up addresses to the throne, on Lord 
Melbourne’s resumption of office ? 
Two or three dozen of such documents 
were indeed easily obtained, from the 
little knots of Whig-Radicals who have 
been lifted into a momentry importance, 
in the borough towns, by the Whig 
Municipal Reform. But wherever the 
poor ministerialists ventured out into 
open day, and called a public meeting, 
they were, in almost every case, either 
outvoted by the Conservatives, or out- 
clamoured by the Radicals, or left in 
the silent stillness of contempt by the 
whole public. A call, a loud and 
vehement cry, was made to the people 
to “support their queen;” and the 
response which, had the call been a 
legitimate one, would have uprisen 
from the hands and hearts of millions, 
was not joined in by a thousand men, 
reckoning the whole kingdom! A 
failure so utter, so ludicrous, was cer- 
tainly never before witnessed. 

But the evidence of the utter con- 
tempt into which the government of 
England has fallen, need not be drawn 
from one circumstance or event; it 
surrounds us on every side. That 
government has a policy, or something 
which it calls by that name. Where, 
amidst the whole press of England, 
excepting the organ of the Foreign 
Office (the Globe), has that “ policy” 
asingle defender? We know of none. 
The Morning Chronicle eschews it ; 
the Advertiser and the Sun cannot 
tolerate it; nay, even the crawling 
Courier itself rebels against the igno- 
miny of avouching such a system. 
What, then, can be expected from a 
government which persists in holding 
office, and administering the public 
affairs, with no support whatever from 
either the press or the people? It is 
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utterly impossible that any results can 
flow from such an attempt, but in- 
creasing anarchy and disorder. 

This is so obvious, that we cannot 
help believing that, in the quiet re- 
flection which the coming recess will 
bring, some of the less guilty and per- 
verse of our present misgovernors will 
become conscious of their dangerous 
and disagraceful predicament. They 
will perceive that, by any longer per- 
severance in the hopeless struggle, they 
will be betraying the safety and the 
honour of their too-confiding sovereign. 
Already has the monarchical principle 
been put to a severe test; another 
year or two’s pertinacity would produce 
more serious consequences, than the 
National Petition or the Birmingham 
outbreak. We profess not even to 
surmise in what shape the evil would 
approach; but sure we are, that a 
government wholly destitute of public 
support or public confidence, is now, 
in England, impossible; and equally 
certain are we, that if there were called 
forth from the people of England, all 
who disapprove of the present govern- 
ment as too Radical, and all who dis- 
approve of it as too Conservative, there 
would not be left, to support the Mel- 
bourne cabinet, enough men, having 
any political opinion, to fill West- 
minster Hall ! 

We know, indeed, that some of their 
professional advocates have argued, 
that, as standing between the Radicals 
on the one side, and the Conservatives 
on the other, they may be held to have 
found the true via media, the nearest 
approach to perfection. This may be 
an admirable theory, but it works very 
ill in practice. The truth is, that these 
two great parties, the Radicals and the 
Conservatives, have now drawn into 
their ranks the whole of those classes of 
the people of England, who take any 
interest in political matters. Among 
the mass of the population, there are 
none — beyond a few Whig placemen, 
and a stray man or two, a mere oddity, 
here and there, to support the Mel- 
bournites in their middle course. It 
comes, therefore, to this, Whether the 
government can be carried on in a line 
of policy having no supporters outside 
the walls of parliament? We believe 
that it cannot; and we believe, also, 
that the attempt to carry it on after 
this fashion, is bringing the monarchy 
and the other institutions of the country 
into very serious jeopardy. 
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We shall only add, that in speaking 
of the voluntary retirement of the pre- 
sent ministry as a thing to be desired, 
we speak with a degree of doubt and 
hesitation. We can have no personal 
advantage from a change; we look to 
such a circumstance merely as a matter 
of public concern; and we confess 
that, if the Whigs would conduct them- 
selves somewhat better than they do, 
we could be well content to leave the 
Conservatives on the Speaker’s left hand 
for a few months longer. The purer 
and more bracing air of the opposition 
benches is working a visible improve- 
ment. Mr. Gibson (miserable man !) 
remarked this at the Ipswich election. 
He remarked truly, and we are de- 
lighted to admit the fact, that the Con- 
servative party were actually retro- 
grading, and becoming less and less 
“ liberal” every hour. He might have 
said the same thing of the country in 
general. The fact is, that in the con- 
flict now going on, principles of right 
and wrong are involved; and, in the 
course of argument, multitudes, both 
in parliament and out of it, are learning 
the truth and importance of many things 
which, erewhile, they thought doubtful 
or immaterial. Hence it is, that in 
what Mr. Gibson and his new friends 
call “ bigotry,” both the country at 
large and its representatives are rapidly 
increasing ; and the longer the struggle 
continues, the more will this be the 
case. And it is because we could be 
well content to see the Conservative 
leaders still better schooled in the 
lessons of “ bigotry,” that we should 
not greatly regret their continuance on 
the opposition benches for some time 
longer. 

But the general interests, and more 
especially the safety of the monarchy, 
seem to forbid this. By their various 
quackeries, the idiots now in power 
have brought society to the very verge 
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of dissolution. They raised the masses 
into a state of dangerous and unnatural 
excitement, in order, by their aid, to 
carry the Reform-bill ; which Reform- 
bill, they flattered themselves, would 
make them ministers for life. To pan- 
der to the same popular lust of power, 
they added the further boon of a Muni- 
cipal Reform, of the most democratic 
character. By these devices and gifts 
they have kept up a hope, for seven 
years past, which they never intended 
to gratify. But in the end, the millions, 
whom they have been leading to expect 
some great gain from all these changes, 
now begin to find out that they have 
been utterly and grossly deceived. 
They are wroth ; the Whigs, their de- 
ceivers, know not what to do with 
them. In fact, the Whigs have no fair 
answer to their clamorous demands. 
The masses are only acting out the 
lesson which they have been taught ; 
and it is not for those who taught them 
to punish them for carrying out the 
instruction. 

Such is the state of things at home ; 
and abroad, as we have already ob- 
served, every thing wears a louring as- 
pect. That last and poorest resort, to 
which the Whigs have fled for these 
two years past—the favour of the 
court—has now been tried to the ut- 
most,—tried, in fact, so far, as to bring 
the youthful sovereign herself into a de- 
gree of disesteem. This fund, also, is 
quite expended ; and the Whigs have 
none other to which to fly. A com- 
pany more utterly bankrupt of all clia- 
racter, and of all resources, it is im- 
possible to conceive. Their predica- 
ment would be ludicrous, were it not 
that their weakness, while at the helm, 
is the weakness of the kingdom; and 
their failure, if their temerity holds out 
much longer, may involve higher and 
dearer interests than theirs in one 
common wreck. 
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